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THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 



CHAPTER I. 

HUGUES DE MONTESTRUC. 

HuGUES DE MoNTESTRUc, Comtc de Chargepaul, 
followed by his three faithful servants^ Coquelicot^ 
Kadour, and little T Anguillet^ was riding slowly toward 
Metz. When only a short distance from the city, his 
attention was caught by a voUqr of harsh, though 
distant cries, among which he seemed to hear sylla- 
bles of his name interspersed with furious impreca- 
tions. He turned in his saddle. Behind him on the 
road was a rapidly approaching whirlwind of dust, and 
it was from the midst of this doud that the cries pro- 
ceeded. The whirlwind came up with his little cav- 
alcade as if driven before a storm, and in it the face 
of his friend, M. de Saint-EUix, became distinguish- 
able. 

^' By all holiness ! " cried the marquis, in a pas- 
sionate voice, " couldn't you let me know when you 
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were going? That's a pece of treachery you will 
have to answer for, yOu selfish animal ! Don't answer 
me ; I know what you are going to say, — that I 
wouldn't leave the adorable Princess Mamiani ; that 
when I wasn't at her feet, I was under her windows, 
rhyming sonnets in her honour ; that I was nowhere 
to be found ! I know it, but was that a reason for 
forgetting me? I was in a horrible temper when 
chance disclosed to me your departure from Paris. I 
hurled myself at your heels, swearing to cut you to 
pieces if you joined the army before I did — and here 
I am ! But I pardon you now, as I defy you to enter 
Metz without me." 

When the Uttle band arrived in the old city that 
had once repulsed Charles V., Metz presented the 
most extraordinary spectacle. 

A little army corps, consisting of the four infantry 
regiments, Espagny, la Fert6, Grancey and Turenne 
united, and Kedmont, and of the cavalry brigade of 
Gassion, had assembled there, and was making a great 
stir in the town, being welcomed with banquets and 
flourishes by the city garrison. The wine shops were 
full all the time, and everywhere there was dancing, 
singing and jollity. The troops were being allowed 
a certain measure of freedom from restraint on the 
eve of an expedition from which a great number 
might never return. While yet maintaining discipline, 
without which they could accomplish nothing, Co- 
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ligny, the commander-in-chief, shut his eyes to their 
peccadilloes. 

Besides the chiefs appointed by Louvois, the minis- 
ter of war, then at the height of his power, and able to 
make or mar men as he chose, hundreds of young gen- 
tlemen had joined the army as volunteers, and the king 
hunself had carefully distributed them among the dif- 
ferent regiments and companies. Among the youth 
of France who enjoyed the game of war in proportion 
to its danger were the Dukes of Brissac and B^thune, 
of Bouillon and Sully; the Princes of Harcourt, 
and Soubise and Rohan, the Marquises of Ligny, 
Graville, Mouchy, Mortemart, Senec^ Villarceau, 
Balaincourt, Rochefort, Villeroy, and Courcelles ; the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, the Chevalier de Saint-Aig- 
nan, the Coimt d'Auvergne, and many others of 
the flower of the French nobility. And the nobles 
of the city and surroimding country-side entertained 
this fair company in the most lavish fashion. Every 
new arrival formed a pretext for fresh festivity. 
Balls and huntmg-parties were interspersed with 
reviews and military exercises. There was high gam- 
ing as well as high living. All the best houses and 
chateaux of Metz and its environs had opened wide 
their doors, and extended free hospitality. 

It was into the midst of this joyous tumult that 
Hugues de Montestruc came one balmy morning in 
May. The cannon were parked amid blossoming 
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apple-trees, and muskets were stacked like great bou- 
quets all along the hedges. Drums were rattling 
beside rippling brooks, and trumpets rang out from 
the dim and shunmering shade of leafy trees. Across 
the fields young girls were laughingly fleeing, as 
once did Galatea, from gaily bedecked soldiers ; and 
beautiful ladies, conducted by gallant officers, rode 
between the tents, admiring their rows and regular 
formations. The standards, of which Louis XIV. 
himself had chosen the form and colour for each 
squadron of the brave troops setting out to join the 
forces of the German Empire in hurling the invading 
Turkish horde back from the borders of Christian 
Europe, snapped in the breeze that moved the green 
branches about them. 

Montestruc's three servants passed the afternoon 
running hither and thither, and Coquelicot declared 
that Metz was incomparably more beautiful than 
Paris. 

"Hurrah for war!" he cried, in pure joy. "The 
philosophers, whom I have always doubted, and, 
above all, books, have calumniated it ! The soldier 
laughs and dances, kills nobody ; war is a charming 
state of affairs invented by men so that pretty village 
girls can find lovers. Nobody suffers but our neigh- 
bours' hens and geese." 

L' Anguillet, whose youthful ardour was fired by the 
warlike scenes, agreed with him completely ; the boy 
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was constantly laughing for pure glee. Even the 
silent Arab, Kadour, lost his gravity and smiled. 

As soon as he reached the camp, Hugues de Mon- 
testruc hastened to the quarters of Coligny, where 
he received the warmest of welcomes. Not only 
was the general an old friend of the count's mother, 
but he had also a warm affection for the young 
soldier. 

"What is the news from Paris?" asked the 
general. 

"There is nothing new. The same intrigues 
against the favourite, the same plots and counter- 
plots, but all to no purpose. Mile, de la Valli&re is 
still triumphant, and her enemies struggle in vain." 

" And not the least of her enemies is the Countess 
de Soissons. Tell me, how goes the love-making ? " 

"I fail to imderstand." 

"Why, when I left court it was whispered that 
the fair Olympe had a new lover, and that this new 
lover was yourself." 

"Oh, a young man amuses himself sometimes. 
The Countess de Soissons was for a time most 
gracious, but we quarrelled over the trifling question 
as to whether I should stay at court with her or 
join the army and win my spurs. We are no longer 
friends, — in fact, I was told by her maid, Brisquette, 
who, by the way, was my sweetheart in the old days, 
when I was living on my mother's estate of La 
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Test^re, that the countess had sworn to be avenged 
for the slight put upon her." 

" And you do not fear her ? " 

" What ! I, a man, fear the anger of a woman, and 
such a woman ? " 

" Ah ! but just because she is a woman, you should 
fear her. There is no hatred so fierce, no thirst for 
vengeance so deep, as that of a woman whose love is 
spurned by one who, for a time, pretends he loves 
her." 

" Nay, all the love-making was on her side. I was 
but passive. She whom I really love is pure and 
sweet and tender, — Olympe Mancini is none of 
these." 

" I will wager I know your lady-love," said Coligny, 
with a smile. " It is the Princess Mamiani, is it not ? " 

Hugues blushed. " I admit that for a time I was 
fascinated by the beauty and brilliancy of the fair 
Italian; but that is over, and we are firm friends, 
nothing more." 

Coligny was silent. He had seen the love-light 
in the princess's eyes, and he doubted if her feelings 
were merely those of a friend. 

" Tell me the lady's name," he said, at length. 

" Orphise de Montlu^on." 

"What, the king's ward!" cried Coligny; "the 
maiden who will bring to her husband the Duchy of 
Avranches ! " 
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" It is not the duchy that I love, but the woman/' 
replied Hugues, proudly. 

" And does she return your love ? " 

'^I do not know, and yet — she has been most 
kind." 

"And her cousin, the Marquis de Chivry, is not 
he a suitor, too } " 

" Oh ! he and I are on equal footing, for she an- 
swered him as she answered me, that she must have 
time to choose between us.*' 

" I suppose that, being rivals, you and the marquis 
are not exactly the best of friends ? " 

" On the contrary, we are very friendly ; that is, 
outwardly; but I have little liking for him, and I 
trust him not. What is more, I suspect that he has 
already made one effort to get rid of me." 

" How was it ? " 

"Nay, I may be wronging an honest gentleman, 
so we will say no more of the matter." 

"On the contrary, I should like to hear all. I 
know C^sar de Chivry, and I believe hun capable of 
any villainy." 

" Well, one evening he invited me to sup with him 
and his friend, the Chevalier de Loud^acv— " 

" Another rogue," interrupted Coligny. 

"The fourth member of our party," continued 
Hugues, " was a certain Captain Briquetaille, whom, 
to my knowledge, I had never seen before. He was 
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a big ruffianly-looking man, to whom I took an 
instinctive dislike, though I treated him with all 
courtesy. He was rude and overbearing, and seemed 
anxious to pick a quarrel with me, — ^^and he suc- 
ceeded." Hugues paused as if the story were 
ended. 

" Go on," said Coligny, with interest. 

" There is nothing more to tell." 

"YoukiUed him?" 

" I do not know. I ran him through, and left him 
in the care of the marquis, who seemed much con- 
cerned at the outcome of the encoimter. That is one 
reason why I am inclined to suspect him, — to 
believe that the whole affair was a plot to get me 
out of the way." 

" Your suspicions are well founded," said Coligny, 
gravely. " Mark my words, the Marquis de Chivry is 
your enemy, — a bitter one, too, and one full of 
resources, who will stoop to any baseness if only his 
ends be accomplished." 

«I fear him not." 

"Neither do youtfear the' Countess de Soissons, 
and yet they are powerful enemies." 

" Well," said Hugues, with a laugh, " at Paris they 
may be dangerous, but here at Metz I can forget 
them." 

"That is perhaps true," said Coligny, smiling, 
"but you have arrived at Metz only to leave it." 
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Hugues looked at him in surprise. 

'< I need some one to precede me to the imperial 
territory/' continued the chief, "and to inform me 
exactly as to the state of things. You are young, 
brave, faithful, and enterprising ; you are devoted to 
me ; therefore, I have chosen you for this confidential 
mission. You will speed your departiure." 

"To-morrow, if you wish." 

"To-morrow be it. You will announce to the 
Emperor Leopold's ministers my speedy arrival. I 
shall set out on the i6th or the 17th at the latest. I 
have notified M. de Louvois. I have no certain 
information regarding the number or quality of the 
troops I am to join, I know their commander by his 
reputation, and no man deserves the honour more than 
the Count MontecucuUi. But what can a general 
do with only a few troops, or, what is worse, bad 
troops } You will find out — you must find out — 
the positions they occupy, what fortified places he 
can fall back on, what reinforcements he expects, 
whether he intehds to act on the offensive or the 
defensive, whether or not Vienna is menaced, and 
what has been done to protect the city from a sudden 
movement. Do not trust in what the old minister 
Porcia tells you. He is wrapped up in self-sufficiency 
and inertia. See with your own eyes." 

" You may count on me." 

" It would be well to discover the strength and the 
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weakness of the Turkish army. It is said to be enor- 
mous and invindble ; but imagination and fear affect 
such estimates. Nevertheless, it has spread over 
Hungary like a torrent, sweeping all before it, seiz- 
ing cities and dispersing all troops gathered to resist it. 
A terrible man leads it, — the Grand Vizier Achmet 
Kiuperli, who from a horseboy has become a gen- 
eral. He is not to be despised as an adversary. He 
has a warrior's courage and tenacity, his judgment 
and energy. If he is not arrested in his advance, he 
may become the destroyer of Christianity. But how 
to find out with certainty his forces and plans } That 
would be the master-stroke. I do not ask this of 
you, but find out all you can. Chances often decide 
a battle. I have reason to believe, too, that, although 
the Austrian Empire has a captain to fight for it, it 
has no minister able to defend it. Neglect nothing, 
so that when I arrive in the land where I am to sus- 
tain the name and honour of France, I shall find in 
you a guide and a counsellor." 

Coligny moved toward Hugues and embraced him. 
" You know," he continued, " that from an expedition 
of this sort we must return victorious or not at all. 
We will act like brave men, — and our honour saved, 
Providence must look out for the rest." 

The moment Hugues left Coligny' s h6tel, a man 
ran to him on the street and threw his arms about 
him with such a grip that Hugues had some difficulty 
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in loosing himself. The other laughed and seized 
his hands. 

" I see — " he said. " You don't know me. And, 
in truth, it is long since we have met. You were 
young then. But I have not forgotten you, I under- 
stand gratitude too well ! I could not forget the hos- 
pitality offered me at your noble mother's chateau of 
La Test^re ! " 

" At La Testire } " asked Hugues. 

" Yes, in that most renowned chateau of all Arma- 
gnac, where you learned so much from old Agrippa, 
that prince of equerries ! What a man ! I see yet 
that panoplied hall where he received the soldiers who 
wandered through the country ! And the low room 
where we supped after a trial at the foils ! " 

Certainly the stranger knew La Test^re. Hugues 
saw before him a tall soldier, well-built, whose vigour 
age had not yet diminished. His bronzed face bore 
the marks of long campaigning, wrinkles crossed his 
brow and cheeks, his beard and moustache were gray, 
his temples worn bare, but his eyes gleamed like a 
hawk's, and his nervous limbs were yet as supple and 
strong as they had been in his youth. Coquelicot, who 
accompanied his master, devoured him with his eyes. 

*^Pardteu ! " said the man, throwing his arms about 
Montestruc again, " even in those days you handled 
a sword well! Old battle companions of Wrangel 
and Tilly found their work cut out for them when 
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they crossed swords with you ! If you are now what 
you promised to become, I pity those who quarrel 
with you, — they are dead men ! What an eye ! 
What a pass! It was like lightning! Tell me, I 
pray, how is old Agrippa ? " 

" Alas ! weighted with years, he is ready to render 
his soul to God I But I hope he will live long 
enough for me to embrace him once more." 

The stranger uncovered. " That," he said, softly, 
"is a happiness I cannot hope for. And yet I have 
often wished it ! His soul will indeed go straight to 
paradise." He wiped his eyes. 

"As for me," he went on, "I led a squadron of 
cavalry for the great Bernard of Weimar. I was just 
recovering from a frightful wound when P^^ovidence 
led me to La Test^re. How joyously I was received ! 
And how generously sped ! Should I live a hundred 
years, I, Don Manrique y Campurgo y Penafiel de San- 
Lucar, who salute you, should never forget the happy 
day when I slept beneath your roof and ate at your 
table ! " He swung his plumed hat to the ground as 
he spoke. 

" It is none the less wonderful," remarked Hugues, 
" that you should have known me at once. . Have I 
changed so little } " 

"Very much, but even then you had a manner, a 
certain air about you, that marked you among a thou- 
sand, and seeing you anywhere, in any company, I 
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should have said : ' There is the Comte de Charge- 
paid ! ' " Don Manrique walked on at Hugues's side. 
" But do not let me disturb you," said he. " Only 
let me accompany you to the end of the street. It 
makes me younger to see and hear you. You are 
undoubtedly going to Hungary with the army } " 

"You are right. What better opportunity for 
beginning the business of war is there than an enter- 
prise against the enemies of Christianity ? " 

« I recognise there the noble son of the Comtes de 
Chargepaul! I, too, despite my years, have again 
donned my harness. For me, Spaniard and good 
Catholic, my only hope is, at my age, to die for the 
triumph of such a noble cause ! " 

" But how old are you, then } You seem still 
strong and vigorous." 

" It is the pleasure of seeing you that gives the 
lie to my age. I am now seventy." 

" The devil ! " murmured Coquelicot, who was lis- 
tening intently. 

" That is why," pursued Don Manrique, " I may be 
permitted to talk to you, more or less, as an uncle to 
his nephew. I am pretty well in funds ; if, by 
chance, your purse should be empty, do not hesitate 
to take from mine. It would make me the happiest 
of men to be able to prove my gratitude in that or 
any manner." 
> Montestruc refused, to the great regret of the 
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Spaniard. The conversation turned on war, and Don 
Manrique spoke as a man who knew. He refused to 
leave Hugues until they had reached the latter's door, 
and then only after many embraces which touched 
the Gascon's heart. 

" A brave and able man ! " said he. " What grati- 
tude for a poor bed and a bad dinner ! " 

" Too much gratitude, sir," said Coquelicot. " It 
sets me to doubting." 

" Then you would prefer ingratitude ? " 

" It would be in order and would not surprise me." 
Hugues shrugged his shoulders at the misanthropic 
Coquelicot. " Are you going to suspect a man who 
ofifers me his purse } " said he. 

" Exactly, sir. It is too uncommon nowadays." 

" How warmly he spoke of our hospitality ! Do 
you not think it admirable that he should have 
remembered me after so many years ? " 

"Too much memory, sir, too much memory!" 
murmured the philosophical valet. 

" Do you make a fault of a virtue ? " 

"No, surely; but his memory was too full of 
compliments." 

" You will at least confess that he * knew the 
chateau well." 

" Oh, yes. The only question is how." 

" Coquelicot, St. Thomas, the patron saint of all 
doubters, is a fool to you ! " 
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** My noble master, there is always time to say, * I 
was wrong ! ' but not always to say, * If I had only 
known!'" 

If Coqudicot, instead of going to the stable to 
look after the horses, had followed the Spaniard, 
bis doubts would have struck mighty roots. After 
baving moused about the house where Montestruc 
was lodged, studying it carefully, the man who 
called himself Don Manrique entered it by another 
door, and, approaching a yawning serving-man, asked 
him about the Comte de Chargepaul and his fol- 
lowers. 

" The Comte de Chargepaul 1 " asked the valet, look- 
ing stupidly at him, aiid scratching his head. Don 
Manrique dropped a few coins into his hand for 
answer. The man found his tongue at once. " The 
count entered here the other night, with three 
followers, two squires and a page, all armed to the 
teeth, accompanied by another gentleman, called, I 
think, the Marquis de Saint-EUix.'' 

" Four, and I am alone ! " murmured the Spaniard. 

Coquelicot would have pricked up his ears at this ; 
but Montestruc's surprise would not have been less, 
if he had seen his interlocutor walking through the 
streets of Metz, after his conversation with the valet. 
His great size, his heavy shoulders, his hand grasping 
the hilt of his long sword, his arrogant air, all would 
have served to recall to Hugues the ill-effaced recol- 
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lection of his former opponent, — he would have 
cried: " Briquetaille ! *' 

And it was he ! Captain Briquetaille, now known 
as Captain d'Arpalli^res, had put on a disguise. 
But not needing any longer to keep his face and 
bearing in harmony with his conversation and 
assumed identity, he would now have betrayed 
himself. 

At the Serpenoise Gate he thought he heard the 
name of Montestruc pronoimced by a man, dressed as 
a lackey, who had apparently come from some dis- 
tance, and who was asking some questions of the 
soldiers stationed there, in an Italian accent. He 
turned to the man. 

" Is it not, by chance,'* said he, speaking the pure 
Italian of Rome and Florence, "the Lord Hugues de 
Montestruc, Comte de Chargepaul, whom you seek, 
my friend ? " 

Hearing his native tongue spoken, apparently by a 
fellow countryman, the man with the message smiled 
delightedly, and said, in Italian : 

" Ah, sir stranger, you would help me much could 
you tell me where I shall find M. de Montestrua It 
is he whom I seek, and I have lost two good hours in 
asking people, who either send me here and there, or 
laugh at me. My name is Pascalino, and I am in the 
suite of Madame la Princesse Mamiani, with whom I 
have come from Italy." 
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At the name of the Princess Mamiani, Don 
Manrique's eyes flashed, but he said, simply : 

" Providence has led me here, friend Pascalino. I 
am imder great obligations to Princess Leonora, and, 
like you, I am Italian. Your lucky star has willed 
that I should be very intimate with M. de Montestruc, 
for whom you seem to have an important message." 

'* A message I am to bring to him with haste, and 
one that will probably cause him to change his 
plans." 

''Ah!" 

" I am ordered to deliver it only to himself. It is 
here, and who would have it must take it from my 
dead body!" 

"For that I esteem you the more. There are 
many of us Italians of that honest stamp. Follow 
me. I will take you straight to M. de Montestruc, 
and in the company of Bartolomeo Malatesta you 
need fear nobody." 

Speaking thus, the Spaniard Don Manrique y 
Carapurgo y Penafiel de San-Lucar, suddenly be- 
come the Italian Bartolomeo Malatesta, led the way 
through the long arch of the Serpenoise gate and 
into the open fields. 

" M. de Montestruc does not live in the town } " 
inquired Pascalino. 

"Whoever told you so deceived you. M. de 
Montestruc is lodging with a friend who dwells a 
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little distance out in the country; but I can lead 
you to his house by a short route." 

Soon the two were crossing the fields by a path 
that led toward the wood and away from all habita- 
tions. This wood toward which they were aiming 
covered the foot and sides of a small hill. The top 
of the hill reached, the path began to descend into a 
network of brush and trees, and to become narrower 
at every step. 

" Shall we be there soon ? " inquired the innocent 
Pascalino. 

" Very soon," replied the false Bartolomeo. 

"If I had thought it was so far," said the 
Italian, "I should have brought the horse I left in 
Metz." 

" He must be worn, poor animal, and the path is 
so bad at the exit from the forest that he could hardly 
have traversed it. Do not regret leaving him." 

The path, in fact, penetrated now into a portion 
of the wood where all human traces disappeared. 
No soimd was to be heard. The two marched on 
some little distance in silence. Don Manrique pulled 
his moustaches meditatively, and glanced at his com- 
panion from the comer of his eye. 

Suddenly he stopped, and, having looked carefully 
about him, spoke : 

"We are at the end of our little journey," said he. 
" The house where the Comte de Chargepaul stays is 
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there behind that curtain of great trees. Give me 
your message — and await me here." 

" I wait here for you ? " 

" Yes ; sit or lie down on the grass. I shall not 
be more than an hour. That will give you time for 
needed repose." 

Pascalino shook his head. '' I thought I had told 
you," said he, "that I should only part with the 
paper by putting it into the hands of M. de Montes- 
truc." 

** What is the difference between him and his best 
and oldest friend ? " 

" I know, but I gave my word ; and a promise is a 
promise." 

Don Manrique, who hoped to win over the foolish 
Pascalino by a few words, frowned. 

**This obstinacy looks like suspicion. You are 
insulting." 

" It is not my intention." 

"Then prove it by handing me at once the 
precious message of the Princess Mamiani." 

Again Pascalino shook his head, and said, gently, 
" It is because she confided it to me that I cannot 
part with it." 

"Then you have yourself to blame if I exact rep- 
aration for your insulting refusal." 

" I faisult you by doing my duty ? " 

But Don Manrique had already drawn his sword. 
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" On guard ! " he cried, presenting the point in the 
Italian fashion. 

" I begin to believe that this is a trap ! *' said Pasca- 
lino, drawing also. 

" You shall pay for that with your life ! " 

A furious attack followed these words, and Pasca- 
lino recoiled. 

"Oh, you can break ground,'' jeered Don Man- 
rique. " Unless the gates of hell open behind you, 
you shall not escape." 

Blow succeeded blow without a moment's relaxa- 
tion. Although brave and resolute, the lackey of 
the Princess Mamiani had not the power to contend 
with such an adversary as the man to whom his evil 
star had led him. A fierce thrust caught him in the 
throat, and he stumbled. A second passed through 
his chest, and he fell to the ground, clutching and 
uprooting the tufts of grass with his hands; after 
which he shook with a last spasm and lay still. The 
Spaniard slipped his hand into the poor fellow's 
breast. He drew forth a paper twice folded and 
tied with silk. 

" Yes, the arms of the princess," he said, regard- 
ing the seal. Without further hesitation he broke 
the thread and opened the letter. It contained but 
these words : 

"A great danger threatens her whom you love. Come 
without an hour's delay. It is perhaps a question of her 
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liberty and your happiness. Only your promptness can avert 
an eternal separation. The confidential servant whom I send 
you is commissioned to explain certain things that I have not 
time to tell you. Follow him ; you will find me at Salzburg. 
«* Always count on me. " Leonora M." 

If some secret observer, hiding in one of the 
numerous thickets, could have watched this scene, 
perhaps he would have thought he saw Pascalino's 
eyelids half open while his adversary was not looking 
at him. Did the Spaniard's head move in his direc- 
tion, the lids of the dead man closed suddenly, to 
open the next minute when the attention of his con- 
queror seemed distracted by a new train of thought. 
In one of these rapid moments a sudden lightning 
fired the half-dimmed eye of the poor lackey. 

Meanwhile the false Don Manrique was tummg 
and twisting the letter in his hands. He had not 
spent a swprd-thrust for it, not to make some profit 
out of it. His eyes moved from the letter to the 
body of Pascalino. The sight of this corpse, rapidly 
blanching, did not trouble his reflections ; he turned 
and went, nevertheless, in order to spur the activity 
of his brain by exercise. The tender feeling of the 
Princess Mamiani, of which he held in his hand the 
captured proof, enraged him the more with M. de 
Montestruc, since, in years gone by, he himself had 
sued for the princess's favour, only to be proudly and 
scornfully rejected. He wanted a terrible revenge. 
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It must be terrible to be in proportion to the blow 
dealt his pride. As if it were not enough to have 
been beaten in his dud with the young noble, here 
was the evidence, to crown his misery, that she whom 
he had adored loved his vanquisher. 

" Ah ! " he said, " if I do not tear his heart from 
his living breast, I shall not die content ! ** 



CHAPTER II. 

WHO TAKES, MAKES. 

At the moment when the great form of his 
would-be murderer disappeared in the wood, Pascalino, 
who until then had preserved the inflexible immobility 
of death, moved, and, raising himself by a slow effort 
upon his elbow, followed him with a restless look 
until the echo of his foQtsteps was entirely lost in 
distance. Then he might have been seen, collecting 
all his remaining strength, and, despite his wounds, 
staggering toward the open plain. 

He advanced slowly, leaving a trail of blood, 
stopped, caught his breath, and then moved on 
again, drawing fresh energy from the relentless desire 
to live and the stern will to accomplish the mission 
confided to him. 

" Oh ! " he moaned, " if God in his pity will only 
grant me a few hours I " 

Meanwhile, his conqueror, master of the paper won 
at the point of the sword, returned rapidly by the 
way he came. Many plans suggested themselves. 
He had not Montestruc alone to fight, or Montestruc 
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flanked by Coquelicot and Kadour, whose devotion 
he well knew, and who were their master's regular 
body-guards; but there was also M. de Saint-EUix. 
The enterprise was one well worth mature con- 
sideration. 

While on his road, the captain remembered the 
story of Horatius fighting the three Curiatii. Pru- 
dence suggested that he separate his enemies before 
he attack them, and so much the more that they had 
not any of them received such wounds as had ren- 
dered more easy the victory of Horatius. Separated, 
he might kill them singly. 

One idea often brings another. Since Montestruc 
was to be in company with M. de Saint-Ellix in 
the Hungarian campaign, why should he not try to 
make use of his letter and break their friendship } 
Did he not know from his master, the Comte de 
Chivry, and his fellow, the Chevalier de Loudeac, 
that the marquis never got tired of offering up his 
homage and his sighs to the princess.? The dis- 
covery of the understanding between the princess 
and Montestruc might lead to a complication that in 
its turn might lead to anything. 

Having made up his mind, he lost no time in vain 
reflections. He reached Metz, and immediately sought 
the marquis. 

"My lord," he said, without the least preamble, 
"what would you think of a man whom you had 
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loaded with evidences of your friendship, and who, 
despite it, deceived you with the person you loved 
best in the world, the Princess Mamiani ? " 

The marquis leaped from his chair. 

" Of whom do you speak ? " he cried. 

" Read — here is the friend. The other carefully 
signed the letter. Tell me if I am wrong." 

The names of De Montestruc and Leonora seemed 
to leap at Saint-Ellix from the paper. He changed 
colour; his flaming eyes devoured the lines traced 
by the hand' of the princess. 

" Hugues ! Hugues ! '' he repeated, dully. " And 
it is she, Leonora — " 

The captain placed his finger on the wax. " Here 
is her writing and her seal ! " he said. 

" Oh, I will be revenged ! " continued the marquis, 
with a roar. "I who believed him when he spoke 
of his love for Mile, de Montlu^on ! The traitor ! 
He deceived me!" 

In his blind fury he did not think to ask the 
stranger how he had come by the letter, and it 
may be believed that the captain did not regret 
the omission. 

'' I have no advice for your lordship, but if I were 
in your place I know what I should do ! " he said. 

" You would draw your sword and drown the 
offence in his blood ! It will not be long ! '' 

" No ; I would not do that ! What if he should 
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kill you, which well might happen I Where would 
your vengeance be then? I am Italian and know 
how to manage these affairs. Strike where the blow 
will most be felt, — strike at the heart ! " 

" Ah ! *' said the marquis. 

"The princess awaits him at Salzburg; I should 
arrive there before him. Then I should settle my 
account with her, and with him afterward, did he 
disturb me.** 

" You are right, by heaven ! " 

" But for that you cannot lose a moment, even to 
see him. You must go. When a man has a horse, 
a sword, and money, there is no road that will not 
open, and on which hate will not increase ! " 

" I will leave Metz to-night ! " 

"Why to-night? Go now. Sometimes an hour 
lost means the whole thing lost.*' 

" That is true ! I will go at once ! *' 

" And do not look behind you, marquis I " 

Once more in the street, the captain felt more con- 
tent with himself. His day had not been lost. One 
man dead, an important secret wrested from a danger- 
ous enemy and made use of. The campaign began 
well. 

He was only a few feet from his lodging when he 
saw before the door the curious figure of a man, who, 
while talking to the serving-man, showed signs of the 
most vivid impatience. His muddy clothes hinted at 
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his having come from a distance and that he had not 
spared himself on the road. 

"Then," said this man, stamping his foot, "you 
don't know the man I am looking for ? A tall, thin, 
brown man, looks like a trooper, strong as a buU, his 
head covered with short cxurly hair ? " 

" We have only one man here who corresponds to 
your description — Don Manrique y Campurgo — " 

'* Bah ! that's a Spaniard, corpo di Bacco ! " 

"Ah, a compatriot!" murmured the captain. 
"This is evidently the Italians' day." 

He advanced politely and bowed to the ugly 
stranger. 

" You are new to this town," said he, " I know it 
and some of its people somewhat. If I can be of use 
to you—.?" 

"Well, I have chased after a certain captain for 
four hours without being able to get my hand on 
him. He must live in a hole like a fox I" 

" His name ? " 

" Captain d' Arpalli^res." 

"You are lucky, sir. He is my friend. If you 
will follow, I will take you to him." 

" Go on," said the other. 

The man of many names turned the comer of the 
inn, went down a side street near the walls, and 
entered the rear court of a wine shop. 

"I am Captain d'Arpalli^res. If you have an 
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account to settle with me, here is a little place where 
we can get at it. You have a sword, so have I. 
Only make haste." 

'* I fight with a man I esteem and wish to serve ? 
Not much ! " 

" Then if, as I suppose, you come from the Comte 
de Chivry, or his friend, the Chevalier de Loud^ac, 
tell me your business." 

" I am reconciled to my luck ! " cried the bravo. 
"To find you at the first jump into this military 
anthill, is luck! If I do not serve M. de Chivry, 
I was lent to him by the person to whom I do have 
the honour to belong, the Countess of Soissons." 

"Then you have a mission for me who am here 
for M. de Chivry t " 

"And of the kind you may suspect. Have you 
already seen M. de Montestruc ? " 

"I am his dear friend, and go to Vienna with 
him." 

"You will get there, but, perhaps, by another 
route.'' 

"Ah ! Does M. de Chivry desire this ? " 

" Yes ; here is the proof." 

And speaking, M. de Chivry's envoy drew from a 
concealed pocket in his doublet a paper sealed with 
the count's seal, and handed it to the captain. 

" I am sorry to give up this trip," said he, " for I 
could have carried out certain schemes on the way — " 
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"Reassure yourself. If they were intended to 
hurt M. de Montestruc, you will find as much op- 
portunity at Salzburg as at Vienna. Perhaps 
more." 

The name of Salzburg, which he had already read 
in the Princess Mamiani's letter, whetted the cap- 
tain's curiosity. He opened the paper and read as 
follows : 

" Have confidence in all that the bearer, Emmanuelo Car- 
pillo, may tell you. He has my instructions. Be guided by 
him. He will help you in all your undertakings. 

" Cl^SAR, COMTB DE ChIVRY. " 

"Well, my good Carpillo, I listen," said the 
captain. " Then we go to Salzburg ? " 

"Without losing a minute. Something new has 
come up since you left. For a reason unknown to 
me, the Countess de Soissons has espoused the 
quarrel of M. de Chivry, and I believe she hates 
M. de Montestruc as badly as does Comte C^sar." 

"If those two hate him as I do, nothing can 
appease them." 

" Because they do, we are sent to Salzburg, where 
we may meet Mile, de Montlu^on on her way to 
Hungary." 

"She also .^" 

"Yes; an escapade not unparalleled at court. 
During the Fronde such things used to happen. 
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But it is about Mile, de Montlugon that we must 
throw our nets. She is our game." 

" Hum ! a woman ! " 

"Have you scruples, my brave captain? What 
I have heard of some of your exploits gave me a 
better idea of your character." 

"I have nothing to do with scruples, friend 
Carpillo, but to leave the trail of a wild boar for 
that of a sow — '* 

"I see. But the promised reward forbids my 
noticing these shades of difference. M. de Chivry 
awaits us at Salzburg, where Mile, de Montlugon is 
expected to rest. It is there that we must contrive 
to arrange matters so that the heiress of the Duchy 
of Avranches may fall into M. de Chivry' s arms. 
Then, if it is true, as is said, that M. de Montes- 
truc adores her, there is a proper vengeance for 
the most rabid hater ! " ' 

"Your hand, Carpillo!" cried the enthusiastic 
captain. " I couldn't ask for a better combination to 
help me to a few little ends that I had to leave 
untied. But there are things, Carpillo, that you do 
not know. There will be another woman at Salz- 
burg.'' 

" Another woman } " 

"The Princess Mamiani, and with her a man 
whom I have set upon her track, the Marquis de 
Saint-EUix. She is the rival and ally of Mile, de 
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Montlugon ; he is the friend and enemy of M. de 
Montestruc." 

" You speak in riddles." 

"The riddle will be solved by the light of the 
sword, I think, and will surprise the city of Salzburg 
with combinations out of which our people will draw 
profit, unless they are fools." 

He shook his fist in the air with savage delight. 

" Let Montestruc, may hell have him, ride to 
Vienna now ! I let him go ! At Salzburg he will 
receive the blow that will break his proud heart ! " 

He laughed while his teeth gleamed. 

"I really don't know whom he cares for, the 
idiot ! " he added. " Does he love the princess ? 
or does he adore the duchess } But I will see that 
his heart is wounded by a blow at both!" He 
pulled his rapier half-way from its scabbard, and then 
drove it back with a clang. 

"We shall find each other again ! " he said. 

While the two bravoes were making ready to push 
for the Tyrol, Pascalino had managed to extricate his 
poor body from the thickets. He saw a man passing 
some little distance off. He hailed him, and the man 
ran up. 

" If you can get me to Metz in the next hour," 
he said, " you will get ten crowns for your trouble. 
But I can drag myself no farther. You will have to 
get a cart or a donkey, so that I can be carried." 
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The peasant was tempted by the** hope of reward. 

" Wait here," he said, " and I will get you where 
you want to go." 

Soon he returned with a rough cart, and, laying 
Pascalino on the straw, he seized the beast by the 
bridle and started toward the town. 

Counting the minutes and urging the peasant to 
hurry his unhappy mule, Pascalino arrived without 
any new misfortune at the hdtel of M. de Coligny, 
where, after mature consideration, he had decided 
to be taken. Using M. de Montestruc's name, for 
whom he said he bore a message, he passed inside 
the doors. At the sight of this man, who choked 
and pronounced his master's name as if calling on 
his patron saint at the moment of death, TAnguillet, 
who was always everywhere, ran to M. de Montes- 
truc with all speed. 

" A dying man ! Don't lose any time ! " cried 
he. 

Hugues was quickly beside Pascalino. In a few 
words the poor fellow told Hugues all that had taken 
place. At the story of his duel with the man he 
met at the gates of Metz, Coquelicot gave a cry. 

"Was it a big, dry-looking fellow, with gra)dsh 
hair, a felt hat, and a scarlet plume?" 

"And dressed in a velvet jacket edged with 
fur — " 

" My Spaniard ! Don Manrique ! " 
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<^He called himself Bartolomeo Malatesta, an 
Italian — '' 

*' Two names for the same rascal ! And it was he 
who left you thus, my poor friend ? " 

Pascalino nodded his head, and told how the 
paper had been taken from him after he fell. 

" But the villain didn't know that my mistress had 
told me what it contained," he said. " I believe if 
I had allowed a sign of life to escape me, he would 
have ripped me open ! Never shall I forget his 
wicked face as he read it!" 

He passed his hand over his head. 

" Yes ; it was at Salzburg, on the road to Vienna, 
that the princess wished to see you at once. Mile, 
de Montlugon departed with the intention of going 
to Hungary, and M. de Chivry after her. Danger 
threatens her, and the princess looks to you to avert 
it." 

Hugues looked at Coquelicot. 

"And the mission confided to you?" asked the 
squire. 

" M. de Coligny must know all. Let him decide." 

Montestruc hastened to M. de Coligny, and told 
him all that had happened. 

"It is too bad," said the count, "but your honour 
requires you to attend to this matter first. If all 
goes well, you will still have plenty of time to pre- 
cede me to Vienna and into Hungary, and to give 
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me the news I want on my arrival. If not, devote 
yourself to Mile, de Montlugon entirely. The king's 
business will not go to pieces because I am without 
one brave officer, and the honour as well as the hap- 
piness of Mile, de Montlugon might be lost, if you 
did not fly to her aid." 

" And I swear to you," cried Hugues, <* that I will 
join you instantly I have placed Mile, de Montlugon 
in safety, who will be Countess de Chargepaul 
if God lets me live." 

Coligny gave him a letter bidding all the authori- 
ties of the German towns and provinces lend him 
any aid or assistance in their power, for the sake of 
the King of France, and embraced him. 

"Now make haste, and meet me again when we 
face the Turks ! " he said. 

That evening, Captain d'Arpalli^res and Carpillo 
forming one party, Hugues, Coquelicot, Kadour, 
and TAnguillet another, and the marquis with a 
heavily armed lackey a third, all left Metz at different 
hours, and made for Salzburg by the road that seemed 
to each the quickest and best ; while the Comte de 
Chivry and the Chevalier de Louddac, on the trail of 
Mile, de Montlugon, who was being followed by the 
Princess Mamiani, hastened there by another route. 
It was like a flight of living arrows directed at the 
same target. 



CHAPTER III. 

SALZBURG. 

It is difficult today to form an idea of the terror 
that oppressed Europe at the Turkish invasion. 
Germany felt it most. The feeling of fear assumed 
proportions that weighed upon every inhabitant. 
Separated only by Hungary from the great empire 
founded by Mahomet II., Germany was destined to 
receive the first shock of conflict, and once the 
rampart of Hungary was scaled, nothing could arrest 
the march of the foe. The human flood, springing 
from the depths of Asia, had crossed the Danube 
and spread over the Hungarian plains, sweeping 
ever3rthing before it. At length it menaced Vienna, 
— Vienna, the great outpost of the Empire. 

In all the provinces was the tumult of terror. 
The great body of the Holy Empire, made up of 
not less than three hundred and fifty sovereignties, 
among which there were one hundred and fifty 
governed by electors, margraves, counts, and dukes ; 
twenty-three ecclesiastical states under the rule of 
archbishops, bishops, heads of military orders, 
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abbots, and abbesses ; and sixty-two imperial cities 
comparable to true republics, — the Empire of Ger- 
many, in fact, was slow to move, and lost valuable 
time in doing so. The forces were scattered, the 
princes divided and rivals, money was lacking ; gen- 
erals were as scarce as troops ; and the peril grew 
day by day. 

One morning it was learned that the great army of 
the Grand Vizier Achmet-Kiuperli had passed out of 
the walls of Belgrade, and that under blazing stand- 
ards, and to the sound of drums and trumpets, it had 
taken seven days to pass in review before its com- 
mander, to whom the Sultan, Mohammed IV., was 
constantly sending reinforcements from Andrinople. 
And from this day, every succeeding one brought 
news of reverses and catastrophes. It was one day 
the tale of the Turks' victorious entry into Lewenty, 
Noirgrad, Neutra ; the next, that of the fall of Neu- 
hausal, the defence of the Moravian frontier. Hordes 
of Tartars scoured the countryside, pillaging, burning, 
and ravishing ; long files of prisoners were turned over 
to merchants to be shipped to the bazars of Buda and 
of Constantinople. How many disappeared into the 
harems of Asia ! All was thought to be lost I All 
could easily be lost, indeed ! 

A last effort, an energetic advance, and Vienna 
would be taken. There was nothing now between 
the conquerors and the key to the Empire but a 
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barrier of water, the river Raab, and a thin line of 
troops, a few thousand men, commanded by Monte- 
cuculli. 

As the spring of that year of 1664 advanced, all 
thoughts and regards were turned toward Hungary. 
It was not only the people who trembled in their 
poor huts, on their beds, and in their fields, but the 
sovereigns who trembled on their thrones. There 
was but one danger, one evil, one enemy, — the 
Turk. 

But these things, that showed in the eyes and 
faces of captains and diplomats, escaped the minds 
and attention of the various horsemen who were 
galloping after and toward Mile, de Montlujon. It 
might be said that all the passions were in pursuit 
of her, — jealousy, hatred, ambition, devotion, love, 
treachery. They lost or gained on each other accord- 
ing to the caprice of their guides or the accidents of 
relays. The fall of a horse from fatigue delayed M. 
de Saint-Ellix ; a flooded river held back Montestruc ; 
one night M. de Chivry lost himself in the woods ; the 
next night the Captain d'Arpalliires encountered a 
fog which turned him oflf from his road. 

To the ardour of Orphise de Montlugon's first rush 
of departure from Paris had succeeded that easy 
delight and pleasiu-e induced by a journey into a new 
country. Her certainty of arriving in Vienna ahead 
of Montestruc encouraged her in her dilatoriness. 
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She made indolence the fond companion of her 
travels. 

Her intention had been from the first to stop at 
Salzburg, of which a soldier relative had told her 
much that was interesting. And what she saw on 
her arrival — a rocky pile of castles and forts, mon- 
asteries, abbeys, and palaces — induced her to pro- 
long her stay. She selected the best apartments in 
the city, and installed herself in them. 

This halt, however, gave M. de Chivry the time to 
overtake her. 

Orphise was somewhat surprised at seeing him in 
Salzburg, and imagined from the first that he was 
come to interrupt her romantic journey. 

"If it is your purpose to prevent my continuing 
to Vienna,*' she said, haughtily, "renounce it now, 
for you will accomplish nothing." 

" I prevent you from going to Vienna, where is 
gathered the flower of German nobility, or from 
making your devotions at the shrine of St. Stephen } 
God forbid ! Do you take me for a villain t On the 
contrary, the courage, the — the eloquence of your 
noble example, has decided me also to travel to 
Hungary. Only I am resolved to put myself at 
your orders, and enter with you the capital of 
Austria." 

Orphise glanced at her aimt, the Marquise d'Ur- 
celle, with whom she travelled. 
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"Well," she said, finally, "if it is understood that 
you swear obedience to us, we will consent to admit 
you to our company." 

A promise never embarrassed C6sar. He swore 
what he was asked. 

" There you are," said the Chevalier de Loud^ac, 
who accompanied him, " and the thing is well begun. 
Now all we need is some chance assistance, and she 
will give in." 

This assistance upon which they were counting was 
to be supplied by the Captain d'Arpalliferes, whom 
Carpillo had sought at Metz. Would he arrive at a 
time opportune for what he was to do? Lackeys 
were posted on the highroads at the outskirts of the 
town to notify their master the moment the two 
adventurers appeared. They did not have to watch 
long. 

One evening, the captain, black with mud, was led 
by one of these sentinels before Cdsar and Loud^c. 

"At last!" exclaimed the latter. "I began to 
fear—" 

" That I wasn't coming } " growled the new arrival. 
" You do not know me ! Where I wish to go, I go. 
I did not stop to coimt the mountains, the rivers, the 
forests, the swamps before me, — I came ! My com- 
panion was the desire for revenge, and my guide 
was hatred." 

"You know," said C6sar, after hastening to con- 
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gratulate him, "that we may leave at any moment. 
Mademoiselle's fancy rules our conduct — " 

"And we all know that her fancy is that of a 
grasshopper and worse," broke in Louddaa 

"And that if we leave at a decent hour/' continued 
Cdsar, " our first stage will bring us into a mountain- 
ous country where there are rocky passes, very ap- 
propriate to unexpected encoimters." 

"If I understand correctly," said the captain, "I 
must, in other words, be ready to act promptly." 

"Mile, de Montlu^on has with her three or 
four lackeys, all brave and well armed, with whom 
there might be trouble." 

"I will have men to teach them calmness. But 
there is one thing, and important it is, that you do 
not know, and that is, that help is coming for the 
lady; this in the form of a woman, — the Princess 
Mamiani." 

The chevalier gave an exclamation. "Whence 
came she } Why ? With whom ? " The captain told 
in all its details the singular encounter he had at the 
gates of Metz, which had warned him of the projects 
of the princess. 

" Pascalino is in no state to annoy us," he added, 
"being dead. As to the princess, I know not 
whether she is on the way ; whether she renounced 
her journey, which I do not believe ; or whether she 
sent another messenger. But, while we are ignorant. 
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prudence warns us to waste no time. Before dawn 
to-morrow I shall have collected my men." 

At nightfall the captain and CarpQlo set about 
searching all the taverns of Salzburg for bravoes to 
enroll. 

"Fishers," said the leader, "cast their hooks 
into troubled waters, and where they break the 
most pots and tankards we will find our finest 
game." 

Their search took them to a part of the town 
where the taverns and pot-houses offered an asylum 
to quantities of men with no more virtue than voca- 
tion. These were never scarce in the cities of the 
Holy Roman Empire, especially in frontier towns. 
They abounded in Salzburg. 

A ruddy light and a chorus of wine-tuned voices 
emitted through the open door of a low pot-house 
attracted their attention. 

"Let's try that one," said the captain. Carpillo 
pushed open the door, and they sat down at a table 
to which a robust wench brought two tall mugs and a 
jug of beer. About them, in clouds of smoke, the 
vests of lackeys elbowing the dolmans of Croatian 
horsemen, sat bizarre groups of men, playing, drink- 
ing, singing. There were adventurers from all lands 
and deserters from the armies of all nations. A 
jargon built of twenty dialects was shouted to the 
low, black ceiling. At the entrance of the two 
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strangers a silence had fallen upon the inmates, and 
twenty faces turned toward them. 

" There are the men I am looking for," whispered 
the captain in Carpillo's ear. 

He drew from his pocket a purse, and threw it 
heavily upon the table. At its ring, ten bodies were 
half raised, ten pairs of hands leaned forward on the 
tables, and ten pairs of hawk-like eyes cast upon the 
purse eager looks inflamed with cupidity. 

" Hum ! " said Carpillo, softly, " this is putting 
your head into the wolf's mouth with a vengeance." 

" Let me alone. I know what I am doing." Then 
he rose and struck the table with the palm of his 
hand. 

" Is there any brave soldier among you disposed to 
earn some of the gold within this purse ? " he cried. 
" Let such a man stand forth ! I know of one who 
will furnish him prompt emplo)niient." 

Twenty drinkers leaped across the benches, knock- 
ing over crocks and goblets, and rushed to his table, 
crying unanimously : " I ! II I ! " 

A sort of giant, with a forest of thick hair over a 
low forehead, pushed his neighbours away with his 
forearm as if it were the paw of a tiger. 

" We might take a handful now," he said. 

But rapid as was his movement, the lynx eyes of 
the captain saw him, and with a grip of steel he 
seized him by the wrist and twisted it with such 
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force that the bones cracked. The giant roared with 
pain. 

" Understand," said the captain, " I may give, but 
I am not robbed." 

He dropped the man's arm, opened the purse, and 
dropped a gold piece into the great hand. 

" I will enroll you, if you wish, but on one condi- 
tion : that you obey ! " 

" The devil take me ! " said the man, rubbing his 
wounded hand. "I would follow such a captain as 
you anywhere he led ! " 

The growling band around the table nodded 
respectfully; those in front removed their caps. 

"Well, comrades," continued the captain, "are you 
disposed to join me } " 

" All of us ! " came the answer. 

" On the same condition } " 

" You command, and we will obey." 

One of the villains stepped forward. He was a 
tall, thin man, like a poplar, dry as bark, with the 
legs of a stag and the arms of a spider, but with a 
singular air of resolution and astuteness. 

" I am a Parisian, and am travelling for the ^ke of 
knowledge," said he. " I accept your proposition on 
this added condition : that wherever we go we shall 
have decent wine to drink. Beer upsets my stomach, 
while wine makes me gay and freshens my brain." 

" Your name ? " 
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" Pimprenelle. Give me wine, the rest I care not 
about — *' 

" Red or white liquor, you shall drink what you 
please." 

" Good ! I am his who gives me drink ! " 

The captain arose, and, glancing over his band, 
picked out the strongest and most robust. Pim- 
prenelle was of the number. He placed them against 
the wall. 

" You shall be the line of battle ; those who remain 
shall replace those careless enough to run against a 
sword-point or a bullet. And be careful to arm 
yourselves well." 

Pimprenelle smiled, and, going to a comer of the 
room, kicked open a little door that closed a black 
closet. " See ! " he said. He pointed to a collection 
of arms of all kinds piled up on the floor or leaning 
against the walls. 

"These we have laid aside," he said. "When we 
enter the Royal Ox we leave them with our host, in 
return for sundry pots of ale and plates of victual, 
until some gentleman takes us into service. The 
host inherits from those who foolishly get killed in 
our fights." 

" Honest man ! " murmured Carpillo. 

" Then from this evening you are my men ; here 
is something to spend to-night," said the captain, 
throwing a few pieces on the table. " Every mom- 
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ing you will assemble here to await my orders. At 
the first signal, buckle on your swords." 

" Long live our captain ! " cried his new troops, 
and they turned already to the cellar. 

The Captain d'Arpalli^res saluted them majesti- 
cally and went out, followed by a thunderous cheer 
that shook the dirty windows of the Royal Ox. 

" You see," said he to Carpillo, " that these wolves 
are really sheep." 

When he returned to M. de Chivry, he said : 

" When you are ready, my lord, I shall be." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 

M. DE Saint-Ellix, angry with Montestruc, and 
devoting him to all the devils in hell, plunged forward 
with all speed on the road to Salzburg. The swift- 
ness of his gallop only added fuel to his anger. He 
expended himself in imprecations. 

"What a fool I was to trust the traitor!" he 
groaned, savagely spurring his jaded horse. " He is 
young and handsome, they say ! Wonderful ! Am I, 
then, old and tigly ? And where does he come from, 
forsooth ? Did he have any ancestors killed in Pales- 
tine or at Bouvines ? His nobility is of yesterday, 
and he aims at princesses ! What a traitor ! Did I 
conceal my martyrdom from him.? Have I not 
been a true friend to him.? And his gratitude 
begins by robbing me of my love! Just let me 
reach him!" 

Constantly cursing, shouting, spurring, he reached, 
one evening, a little village. At the farther end he 
found, as the sun went down, the wreck of a travel- 
ling coach in the centre of the highway, one wheel 
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in the air, another in two pieces on the ground. 
The horses were struggling in the traces, and 
the postillions were distributing blows and curses 
impartially. 

Screams were heard issuing from the body of the 
vehicle, evidently from the mouth of a lady. The 
marquis, notwithstanding his state of mind, pulled up 
at the sound of the voice, and ran to the carriage. 
He opened the door and drew forth a dishevelled 
woman, who, upon seeing him, exclaimed, with sur- 
prise : 

"What ! you, M. de Saint-EUix ? " 

" Princess ! " 

"Ah,, my dear marquis, it is Providence that has 
sent you ! " 

" No, madame, the Furies ! " He recoiled a few 
paces, and gazed at her. 

" Dare to tell me the unworthy reason of jomx 
going to Salzburg ! Dare to deny that your intention 
is to meet De Montestruc. Look, amid your perfidy, 
for the audacity to affirm that you made no appoint- 
ment with him.'* 

" But on the contrary, I avow it." 

" What ! you avow it ? to me, Gaspard Henri Gode- 
froy de Saint-Ellix .? " 

" Certainly. To whom should I, if not to his best 
friend.?" 

" His friend ! Never ! I hate him ! " 
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At these words, the princess burst into sobs and 
wrung her hands. 

" What will become of me if you abandon me ? 
Here in a strange land, without aid, thrown to the 
ground and injured by my fall ! Every hour brings a 
new catastrophe ! " 

"So much the better if they send him to the 
bottom pit of hell ! " 

" Hugues ! But what has he done to you ? 
Why — " 

" What ! What has he done to me ? Only a woman, 
and an Italian at that, could have such audacity. 
What has he done, that [damned Montestruc } What 
has he not done } ** 

"Well, what?" 

"The greatest of all crimes to me. He loves 
you!" 

" He ! Would to God you spoke truth ! Things 
would not be where they are now." 

Then the rage of the marquis knew no bounds. 

"You regret that he does not love you? That 
surpasses everything. And that letter sent to Metz ? 
That tender language ? That invitation to Salzburg 
to see the tender object of his passion ? Your pres- 
ence on this road, the best proof of this accumulation 
of perfidy?" 

The princess looked at him with her eyes full of 
tears. 
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" You dream of revenge ! " she cried. " You 
would not find worse than that with which fate 
oppresses me. Alas! Montestruc, whom' you ac- 
cuse of loving me, is entirely occupied with another 
woman, Orphise de Montlu^on; I am on the high- 
road in the heart of Austria. She is in great peril, 
this Orphise whom he loves, and I know that her 
loss would be much worse to him than death, and I 
came to save her — " 

"You?*' 

" I ! If I had been told that some day I should 
be doing what I do to-day, I should never have be- 
lieved it! I am not trying to deceive you. I tell 
you things as they are. This love of mine for your 
friend — don't shake your head so furiously, it is and 
will be and must be — this love has changed me! 
I know not what kind of a heart lies in my breast. 
I have suffered all the torments of jealousy, I have 
cried, I have prayed, I have passed sleepless nights 
and hours of anguish, I have called on death without 
the courage to meet it ! And this is the result ! An 
invincible force compels me to devote myself to him. 
I might have let this rival die, or, worse, abandoned 
her to a man who knows no bounds to his desires ! 
I could not. It is not for her, but for him. Do 
you see } " 

Saint-EUix walked up and down, listening to 
Leonora, biting his moustache, glaring at her, a prey 
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to a thousand varying feelings, among which aston- 
ishment held first place. 

" What are you telling me ? " he cried. " You say 
you love him and he does not love you ? " 

"That is only too true.'* 

" Is he blind, the animal 'i " 

"Alas, no ! since he has eyes for her." 

"And for her you have undertaken this journey } " 

" You shall have the proof, if you will only help 
me." 

"What must I do?" 

The princess sprang up and seized his hands. " I 
knew you would listen to me, and that my voice 
would find an echo in your heart." 

" I have promised nothing. Explain yourself." 

" Mile, de Montlugon undertook to go to Vienna 
with the sole object of being near De Montestruc." 

" Does she love him also } " 

" Didn't you know it } " 

"Why, all the world loves the fellow ! " 

" And a man who wants her money and her title re- 
solved to profit by the occasion and carry her off — " 

"That was pleasant." 

"What is less so, is his wanting to abuse a 
woman's confidence to betray her in her isolation, 
her feebleness, perhaps with violence." 

" Bah ! my taste for adventure never included such 
villainies." 
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« Of course it didn't." 

" And this gentleman's name is — ? " 

" M. de Chivry. He has begun the business. He 
is perhaps now in Salzburg, where it will cost him 
nothing to accomplish his desire. That is why I left 
in such haste to warn her against the terrible Cdsar, 
— perhaps to help her and tear her from his clutches." 

"You, with your little hands.? Princess though 
you are, you are only a lone woman." 

" The Bishop of Salzburg is a cousin of mine. He 
will furnish me with escort enough to protect Or- 
phise from all insult. Then I defy M. de Chivry to 
touch a hair of her head ! " 

"And all this because that fool of a Montestruc 
adores her ? " 

"Because he adores her." The princess's voice 
spoke these words with such an accent of sorrow, and 
yet of resignation, that Saint-EUix was moved to the 
bottom of his soul. She saw his feeling in his eyes. 
With the smile of a martyr, she said : 

"Don't grieve for me; I find in this devotion a 
sweetness I never knew before. One is made pure 
by such self-sacrificial fire ; one feels better. There 
are in the East wives who immolate themselves on 
their husbands' tombs; why should not a Christian 
woman immolate her happiness for the happiness of 
one she loves } Is it more hard to break one's own 
heart than to bum one's own body? I have the 
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courage to do it, and perhaps some day I shall be 
forgiven much because I have loved much ! " 

The marquis wiped his eyes hastily. " 'S death ! 
Here am I crying like an infant ! " he said. He took 
her two hands and began to kiss them fervently. 
Suddenly he cried out, in indignation : 
• " And he is not at your feet, the fool ! " 

" Will you come with me } Can I count on you ? " 
asked Leonora, sure in her heart. 

"Always and for ever! I will go where you 
desire." 

" Then, quick ! We have not a moment to lose." 

She made a movement, and swayed on her feet. 
The marquis leaped toward her to support her. 

« You have not the strength ! " he cried. 

"Oh, yes; but I am lame. Always at a gallop 
and over what roads! But I must go, and I will 

go!" 

Several hours would be required to put the coach 
in a state to travel. 

" Leave this ruin here," said the princess, " and we 
will get to horse." 

" Can you hold yourself in the saddle } " 

"You shall see." 

They found horses in the village, not only for the 
princess and Saint-Ellix, but for her suite besides. 
The marquis had a very simple means of overcom- 
ing resistance. He presented a purse with one 
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hand and a whip in the other, and used these simple 
words ; 

" I pay or I strike ! " 

Simple and concise eloquence! Never did these 
few words fail of their intended effect. People took 
the gold, bowed to the whip, and brought the horses. 

The distance between this village and Salzburg 
was covered without further accident. While the 
princess betook herself to the palace of her episcopal 
relative, who exercised both spiritual and temporal 
power over the town and territory, the marquis 
scoured the streets in search of Mile, de Montlu^on 
and De Chivry. 

The Captain d'Arpalli^res, having recruited his 
little army, had given it permission to empty and 
break pots at the Royal Ox, on the condition of being 
ready the instant it was called upon. He had in- 
formed the count of his success, at the same time 
advising him to strike while his new irons were hot, 
and to put their zeal promptly to the proof, so as not 
to let it become slack. 

" Besides," he said, " that damned Montestruc may 
be informed of many things that it is unnecessary he 
should know, and he might interfere with our plans. 
My advice is to hurry them up." 

"And mine, also," repUed C&ar. "One word 
more, that we may understand each other better. 
You know that to play my r61e naturally, it is, of 
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course, necessary that I should not know you. 
Therefore, be not surprised if, at the first onslaught, 
I draw for the defence." 

"And descend upon us as Perseus fell on the 
monster that threatened Andromeda ? " 

"You have said it." 

" I expected it. But don't strike too hard \ " 

" My fierceness will allow itself to be vanquished 
and disarmed, after which Providence will lead me to 
the secret place where the tearful beauty will have 
been put by her assailant for safe-keeping." 

" And gratitude will do the rest ! Depend upon 
me, the asylum for the lady will be pleasantly quiet." 

After this interview, Cdsar had urged upon the 
ladies the advantages of an early departure from the 
bishopric ; the coming fetes with which the Viennese 
proposed to celebrate the arrival of the French 
troops decided the Marquise d'Urcelle, and the day 
of leaving was set for the end of the week. 

While Briquetaille was coming and going from 
the hostelry where M. de Chivry lodged, and from 
the tavern where his army drank the days in and out, 
Pimprenelle, in his turn, wandered about the town, 
taking pleasure, he said, in seeing its quaint and 
picturesque buildings. He had run across his cap- 
tain in the company of a man of high quality, and 
being one who had not measured the streets of Paris 
for nothing, he recognised him at once. 
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So, one day upon Briquetaille's return from one 
of his conferences, he tapped him on the arm and 
winked. 

^' He is a Parisian like myself, is the gentleman — 
only a little richer," said he. 

" What } " said the captain. " Of whom are you 
speaking ? *' 

"Oh, I don't ask your little secrets. You pay 
and I drink. That's enough. But it is always pleas- 
ant to know for whom you are working. It may 
serve on occasion." 

Pimprenelle swelled up, and began to twist his 
moustaches gallantly. 

" When one has passed twenty years of one's life 
wandering from the Pont Neuf to the Louvre, from 
the Place Royale to the Cardinal's Palace, one learns 
to know a few people. I can tell the finest gentle- 
men in the dark by the manner in which they wear 
their plumes or present their hands to a lady. For 
instance, M. de Chivry, over there, smiles, bows, and 
seems to say : ' Come, madame, whether you like it 
or not, you must ! ' He is truly a great lord, and I 
stand higher in my own estimation for being in 
his service." 

And Pimprenelle wrapped himself in his cloak and 
departed. 

'' There is good stuff in that fellow ! " murmured 
Briquetaille. 
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When he was informed of the day on which the 
party was to leave, Briquetaille hastened to the Royal 
Ox. Such a noise of song and yelling sounded from 
the house, that he knew his army must be there in 
full force. He found it, in fact, occupied in playing 
cards about a table filled with greasy pots. 

" Up ! '* he cried, as he entered. " It is for to- 
morrow, and we must leave to-night ! Here is some- 
thing for supper." He flung two or three Spanish 
doubloons upon the board. A wild hurrah followed 
the action, and every one arose. 

" There is the talk of an honest man ! ** called 
Pimprenelle. " Money the colour of the sun, and 
wine the colour of the ruby, — a combination that will 
win all hearts ! " 

"All must be ready at midnight," pursued the 
captain, " and be sure that you are well armed. We 
are to bar the passage of the escort of a lady whom 
I am commissioned to reunite to the person who 
loves her." 

" An abduction, then } " said Pimprenelle. " I 
like that." 

" Something like it. There may be certain squires 
and servants of an evil spleen, who will wish to med- 
dle with something that concerns them not at all." 

The man whose wrist the captain had twisted 
hurled his metal goblet against the wall. It was 
flattened by the blow. ' 
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" I know no windpipe that one can not close with 
six inches of steel," quoth he. 

"After those who are indiscreet or curious are 
overthrown/' said the captain, "I imagine that no 
one will mind the screaming of the lady ? " 

"It is the habit of the sex," said Pimprenelle. 
"We shall be deaf and dumb." 

" But no one will lay hands on her } " 

" We will be handcuffed." 

"And that no one may regret going with me, I 
will say that, if any one of you should have the 
awkwardness to lose his life, his share of the reward 
shall be divided among his comrades, to drink or 
gamble away as they please." 

" May many have the kindness to die ! " cried the 
Parisian. 

The burghers who staggered out of the taverns 
and resorts of the noble town of Salzburg in the 
middle of the night, while the constabulary of his 
Lordship the bishop patrolled the black streets, saw 
a troop of horsemen marching out to the suburbs, 
led by a tall man who sat firm and straight in his 
saddle, his hand on his hip. 

Once outside the walls, the Captain d'Arpalliferes, 
followed by his men, made the best of his way to a 
mountain spur on the road which Mile, de Montlugon 
would have to travel. He knew a gorge admirably 
fashioned for an ambuscade. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE AMBUSH. 

A FEW hours after the departure of this silent 
company, whose marching was accompanied by the 
clanking of arms, the Comte de Chivry, smiling and 
superb, presented his arm to Mile, de Montlu^on to 
assist her to the carriage with her aunt. The sun rose 
upon the Tyrolese mountains and shone upon the 
snowy peaks. Red clouds covered the sky, the sight 
of which inspired C6sar to compose madrigals, in 
which he compared those delicate colours to the rosy 
complexion of his companion and to the vermilion of 
her lips. "See," said he, "the heavens smile upon 
your journey, and the morning shines about you like 
a halo. Are you not Aurora herself, to whom this 
country owes its light } " 

Although for some time Mile, de Montlugon had 
felt very little sympathy for the proud character 
of her cousin, she was a woman, and this flattery 
pleased her. It was then with additional good humour 
that she saw in a distant haze the picturesque shad- 
ows of Salzburg disappear. 
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This light-heartedness was not shared by Criquetin, 
the leader of the young lady's retinue. The recital 
of the Tartar ferocities that he had listened to in 
Salzburg, the aspect of the country, and their soli- 
tude, all contributed to inspire in him grave thoughts. 
Criquetin, when they set out, had vainly tried to work 
on the fears of his mistress. She had only laughed 
at him. "Very well," said the honest servant, "there 
is nothing left for me but to recommend my soul to 
my patron saint, and attend to my duty." He started 
out bravely at the head of the retinue. 

As for the Comte de Chivry, who went on horse- 
back by the carriage door, he exchanged intelligent 
glances and smiles of satisfaction with his friend, the 
Chevalier de Loud6ac, while he expatiated upon the 
beauty of the surroimding country. Never had 
he been known to show so much enthusiasm for 
the charms of nature. The view of the venerable 
forests, the roaring cascades, the shady valleys, 
the mountains covered with oaks, the old castles 
grouped upon the rocky crests, all drew from him 
cries of admiration. He was no longer a courtier, 
but a swain. Orphise smiled on hearing him, and 
rallied him on his enthusiasm. 

"Laugh all you wish," replied he, "I feel my 
heart expand with joy. Fie upon the air we breathe 
in palaces ! It is impossible that a journey, under- 
taken under auspices so full of delight, should not 
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lead to an excellent result. As for me, I am con- 
vinced that good fortune awaits us at each turning 
of the road." 

" You or I ? " demanded Mile, de Montlugon. 

"Oh, it will have the politeness to address you 
first, in which it will give a proof of good taste." 

" And under what form will it appear ? " added 
Orphise, who amused herself by continuing this 
trifling. 

" Who knows "i under that of a handsome cavalier 
or some Prince Charming, surroimded by an escort of 
pages and squires, who will invite you to follow them 
into an enchanted kingdom." 

« Where he will offer me a crown and his heart ; 
is that it?" 

"Acknowledge, madame, that he could do no 
better." 

It was just at this moment, while Mile, de Mont- 
lugon chatted gaily, surrounded by the moiuitains 
and woods, that the princess and the Marquis de 
Saint-EUix learned that those whom they had flown 
to aid had set out from Salzburg. Without think- 
ing of fatigue, the princess rushed to the house 
of the bishop, gave her name to the officer of the 
guard, gained admittance to his private apartment, 
and did not depart until she had obtained what 
she desired, that is to say, an escort of determined 
men. She was full of sinister presentiments. The 
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information that they had obtained at the inn where 
Mile, de Montlugon had stayed gave them the cer- 
tainty that the Count de Chivry had the advantage 
of four or five hours. A troop of horsemen, riding 
with speed, might regain a little of the lost time, but 
could they overtake them ? The princess ascertained, 
in the beginning, that there had been seen during 
the night a band of cavaliers starting for the country, 
and going swiftly in the direction that Orphise and 
her aunt would have taken. The description of the 
man who seemed to be their leader corresponded so 
exactly to that of the adventurer whom M. de Saint- 
EUix had met at Metz, that one could not fail to. 
remark it. 

"I have no doubt but that it is an ambuscade," 
cried the princess. "Now while we talk perhaps 
Mile, de Montlu^on has fallen a victim to it ! " 

"And would it seriously grieve you to have her 
fall into the hands of a robber.?" 

"I would never console myself the rest of my 
life!" 

" You would, however, lose a rival ! The more I 
think of it, the less I understand the kind of heart 
you have.'* 

"The heart of a woman who loves, and whom 
suffering has purified of every selfish thought." 

^'^And you do not wish that I adore you?" 

" You may adore me, but save them, I beg ! " 
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"Very well, madame, I will have recourse to a 
talisman that diminishes all distances and opens all 
doors." 

His purse in his hand, the marquis addressed the 
man who had command of the escort furnished by 
the bishop. Although he was in the service of a 
prince of the Church, he was a brave soldier who 
knew his duty. He reflected an instant. 

" Five or six hours ago," said he ; " that means five 
or six leagues, at least, in the mountains and by diffi- 
cult roads. It will be necessary for us to go by the 
most direct route, in order not to reach those that 
we wish to overtake and protect, but to get in 
advance of them. I know a short cut, thanks to 
which, in two hours, we can arrive in the midst 
of a gorge where the blow can fall, if you think it 
necessary." 

" Set out quickly," cried the marquis, "and a hun- 
dred pistoles will fall into your purse if you gain a 
half-hour on the two hours you speak of ! " 

Two minutes after, the entire troop entered into 
a path which ran like a narrow ribbon across the 
rocky sides of a hill, and down into the valleys. The 
promise made by the marquis gave an impulse to 
the soldiers; the horses seemed to fly as if they 
had wings. In spite of the great difficulty of the 
ground, they advanced rapidly. 

The Princess Mamiani gave to all an example of 
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courage and endurance. "Wfll you gain the half- 
hour?" she asked once of the guide. 

"We shall gain it, and some minutes more," he 
replied. 

Finally they arrived at the summit of a mountain, 
and looked down into a narrow, dark gorge shut in on 
two sides by gray rocks. Through it ran a stream 
all white with foam. 

« It is there," said the guide, pointing his finger. 

It was deserted and stretched along in the dark- 
ness, like a black serpent. 

The soldier looked at the sun, the light of which 
hardly penetrated into this gap. 

« When our horses' feet shall have arrived there 
below, I shall have gained the half-hour," he said. 

At the moment when the Princess Mamiani and 
the marquis, following their guide, descended the 
abrupt slope of the mountain. Mile, de Montlugon 
arrived at the defile. This pass had such a wild 
appearance that it attracted her attention. On both 
sides of the route the moiuitain rose like a double 
rampart, at the foot of which, contracting the pas- 
sage, was a torrent of water breaking over the rocks. 
Here and there the fir-trees had attached themselves 
to the sides of the wall, and filled the ravine with 
the noise of their sighing. The horses walked slowly. 
Although it was the middle of the day, the shadows 
were dense all along the route. 
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"I believe," said Orphise, "that if the cavalier of 
whom you spoke to me exists anywhere except in 
your imagination, there could be no more appropriate 
spot than this for his rash enterprises." 

" It is certain," replied Louddac, " that if Heaven 
had caused me to be born a chief of brigands, it is 
here I should choose to establish my empire." 

" You make me shiver with your stories," said the 
old Marquise d'Urcelle. "To suppose a danger is 
to court it." 

" Oh," replied Orphise, " I should not be sorry to 
have an adventure to tell to all my fine friends at the 
Louvre. Since the war of the Fronde, there has 
been nothing worth speaking of. An attack, an 
attempted abduction, the unlooked-for aid of a brave 
protector, my deliverance, all this would render my 
humble self worthy to be the heroine of a romance, 
and I confess I would not be sorry to have it happen 
at least for an hour or so." 

"The invention is delightful," replied Cdsar. "I 
will allow myself, however, to omit one word. Why do 
you apply to this succour the epithet of ' unlooked-for } ' 
Am I not here ? And do you not believe me willing 
to risk my life in the service of beauty? Let this 
abductor come, and he will feel the weight of my arm." 

At this moment they arrived where the defile 
wound into the valley, as a brook runs into a little 
lake. The two sides of the mountain opened for a 
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moment, and, closing again, formed a circle covered 
with fine grass that the road cut into two equal parts. 
Orphise proposed to halt here and partake of some 
refreshments. 

Criquetin cried out, and then, with a submissive air, 
oiBfered some timid observations. It was a strange 
idea to stop in a wild country, far from all habitation 
and aid. Prudence suggested pushing on until an 
inn should appear. 

M. de Chivry began to laugh. 

" If you are afraid, my poor fellow," said he, " you 
can run away, and the rest of us will empty the 
hampers.*' 

Criquetin sighed, and began to help his comrades, 
who had begun to unpack the baskets from the 
carriage. 

"Why would not a little music embellish this 
meal.?" murmured softly Louddac, who sought a 
place for Orphise, carpeted with grass, in one corner 
of the valley. 

He looked around attentively, and thought he saw 
flashes issue from a thick copse, like the shining of 
the musicians' instruments, but that resembled more 
and more men preparing their arms. 

One of them even furtively advanced his head 
from between the branches. It was Pimprenelle, 
who laughed quietly on recognising M. de Chivry 
among the travellers. 
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" Very clever, M. de Chivry," said he, " and very 
pleasant for you, Mile, de Montlu^on. I wager that 
soon the little comedy will begin." 

" You have divined that ? " said Briquetaille, with 
a smile. " Well, the moment has come ! " 

The servants had hardly had time in which to open 
the baskets and spread out the provisions, when 
suddenly all were surrounded by a band of horsemen, 
who rushed at full speed from an obscure hollow of 
the mountain. At their head rode a very large man, 
who brandished a heavy sword, and who at the first 
blow laid a servant low at his feet. 

One could not fail to understand that they were 
bandits. 

Mile, de Montlugon became very pale; Madame 
d'Urcelle uttered a scream and fainted away ; M. de 
Chivry, whose eyes glanced at the cavalier, drew his 
sword. 

The resistance was not long or serious. Three or 
four servants, meanwhile, with Criquetin at their 
head, had thrown themselves resolutely before their 
mistress, and made a shield of their bodies. They 
thrust with the point, and struck with the edge of 
their swords, like brave men who would not give in 
without a struggle ; but they would have been soon 
conquered if the covetousness of the robbers col- 
lected by Captain d'Arpalli^res had not moved them 
to plunder the carriage, which gave to their zeal an 
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eflfective appearance. M. de Chivry, meanwhile, who 
was enraged, and would have willingly wounded those 
who took the valises instead of the woman, fought 
with the chief of the bandits. But enfeebled by the 
first blow, he called loudly for help. 

It seemed as if Heaven heard his cry. At the 
moment when Mile, de Montlu^on believed herself 
lost, a troop of soldiers, armed from head to foot, 
appeared in the valley, and fell upon the rascals who 
were rummaging the carriages. One would have said 
they fell from the mountain like a flight of falcons. 

"It is a bad affair," murmured Loud^ac, who 
already began to think of the consequences of the 
encounter. 

C6sar counted with a glance the number of the 
new arrivals. Well seconded by the captain's men, 
he thought he perhaps might dispute the victory with 
them. Orphise was there in his grasp ; an ejBfort, 
and she would be his. An instant he had the thought 
of seizing her, putting her on his saddle-bow, and 
galloping away; but a cry that he heard at the 
other end of the valley arrested him suddenly. 

« Kill ! kill ! " cried a terrible voice. 

Almost at the same instant three horsemen, quick 
as a flash of powder, and spurring their horses 
covered with foam, charged upon the robbers, while 
the soldiers of the Bishop of Salzburg attacked 
them from the other side. 
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Four or five fell in the twinkling of an eye. 
Cdsar, who recognised Hugues, and also Kadour 
and Coquelicot, was pale with fury. He rushed 
and attacked him, and gave a sign to Louddac to 
throw himself upon the others. But already the 
men belonging to the • captain, surprised in their 
robbery, began to yield. 

Those who were mounted took flight. The inde- 
cision of Cdsar did not last a second, and, realising 
that he would be for ever lost in the eyes of Mile. 
de Montlugon if he compromised himself, he decided 
to attack the captain. 

" Ah, you, too ! " muttered Briquetaille, who had 
just overcome one of the followers of M. de Saint- 
EUix. 

" Yes, to be sure ! " replied Cdsar, in the same tone. 
" It is necessary for me to save appearances. Look, 
your knaves are scattering, and there is the Marquis 
de Saint-EUix with that cursed Montestruc ! " 

"Ah, if there were only those two!" replied 
Briquetaille, who at that moment recognised the 
princess and urged his horse toward her. 

Loud6ac crept away from her like a fox. " It was 
a well-planned game, now it is lost," said he ; " run 
quickly." 

The captain growled like a dog, his lips white, his 
eyes full of fire. He hesitated, he was seized with 
the mad desire to fall upon Montestruc and take his 
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life or lose his own. Suddenly he felt his horse 
falling from under him. 

"Thunder I" he cried, "my horse is wounded." 
At this familiar exclamation, Hugues turned his 
head, but he could not see the captain, Loud^ac and 
Chivry being between them. 

" Give me a blow that will fell me," replied 
quickly the cavalier, who was never at a loss for 
expedients. " Take my horse ; he is strong and will 
get you out of all this." 

The Italian followed his advice, and Loud^ac fell 
awkwardly from his horse. He had hardly touched • 
the ground, when with a bound the captain threw 
himself into the saddle and disappeared in one 
of the bends of the mountain. Several pistol- 
shots were fired after him, but not one touched 
him, and the speed of his horse soon took him 
beyond pursuit. 

This was the time that was chosen> by C6sar to 
fall with energy upon the captain's followers, such 
a short time before his allies. The first that he 
encountered was Pimprenelle. 

^* Out of here, scum of the earth ! " cried he. 

"Oh! that is a hard name for a compatriot," 
replied the bandit. 

But almost at this moment a sword-stroke split 
open his head. Blinded by the blood and shock, the 
Parisian had still the presence of mind to hug the 
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neck of his horse and to rush at full speed out of 
the valley. 

" Ah ! very clever, M. de Chivry ! " murmured he 
on departing. " If I recover, I will not forget this." 

Montestruc was too much occupied with Mile, de 
Montlugon to attach much importance to the cap- 
tain's flight. He was only, for him, a deserter from 
the battle-field. He was near Orphise, and saw only 
her. 

" I find you again, and nothing has harmed you } " 
he cried, as soon as his joy would allow of his talking. 

"Nothing," she replied. Without reflection she 
gave him her hands, which he covered with his kisses. 
But soon a smile appeared on the duchess's face, and 
her gay and proud spirit returned in spite of her 
pallor. 

"I have perhaps felt a shiver or so," she said; 
" but now that all is over, I confess that I am not 
sorry to have assisted in a scene one would never 
expect to see outside of a Spanish comedy. Explain 
to me only how you happened to arrive just in time 
to tear me from the grasp of the bandits } Have 
you a good fairy at your disposal } ** 

"This good fairy, here she is," said Hugues, point- 
ing out the princess. 

" You ? " replied Orphise, in whose mind astonish- 
ment began to take the place of fear ; " what miracle 
has sent you into this desert with M. de Saint-Ellix ? " 
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" That is a question which M. de Chivry, who has 
so marvellously escorted you, could answer better 
than we," said Montestruc, who regarded C6sar in- 
dignantly. 

" I do not understand you, sir,'* replied the Comte 
de Chivry, with his usual haughtiness. " And you will 
allow me, without doubt, not to try to comprehend 
the enigmas hidden in your words. I accompany 
Madame la Duchesse d*Avranches on an imprudent 
journey that she has undertaken ; a handful of cut- 
throats, profiting by the solitude of this place, have 
attacked our carriages. We have unsheathed our 
swords, my friend Loud^ac and I, to punish these 
rascals. I have received three or four flesh-wounds, 
the cavalier has lost his horse, and all considered, I 
do not see that there is anything more to explain." 

"What!" said Loud^ac, "five or six robbers on 
the ground, with some servants also wounded, and 
the boxes with the locks forced, is that nothing } " 

" Not much, indeed, if one coimts only the blood 
spilled," replied Mile, de Montlugon, "but all this 
does not tell me why the Princess Mamiani is here." 

"We will speak later of that, if you wish," replied 
Leonora, quietly. " It is perhaps a dream that I had, 
a dream in which I saw a dove snatched up by a 
vulture. You perhaps forget I am from a country 
where every one is superstitious, and that it is not 
my fault that I believe in presentiments." 
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In speaking, her glance had been at M. de Chivry. 

" There is surely something in this/' murmured 
C^sar in Loud6ac*s ear. 

" I am afraid so/' replied the other. 

Whilst Montestruc forgot all besides Orphise, 
Coquelicot, who heard the cry given by the captain 
ringing in his ears, had started on his track at the out- 
let of the defile, followed by T Anguillet, who thought 
himself a soldier because he had smelt powder. 

" You heard him, then, as I," said Coquelicot. " My 
ears did not deceive me, when I thought he cried 
'Thunder!'*' 

"And with a terrible voice, too. I jumped in my 
saddle." 

" Yes ! yes ! I would know his ' Thunder ! ' among 
a thousand." 

The spots of blood, scattered upon the grass and 
rocks, guided them both some hundred feet. They 
thought the man they sought had some wound that 
caused him to stop, when they saw, at the foot of a big 
tree, an unfortunate stretched upon the ground, who, 
with a feeble hand, tried to stanch the blood that 
came in floods from a wound in his head. It was 
not, however. Captain Briquetaille ; but pity seized 
Coquelicot, who directed his steps toward the wounded 
man. 

At the sight of the cavalier, this other turned 
weakly toward him. 
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"Grood," said he, "you are one of the party who 
attacked us below. If you wish to finish your work, 
as you have the right to do, do not make me su£Fer 
long." 

" We kill you ! " said T AnguUlet, who had de- 
scended from his horse. " We are not of your kind, 
understand, my friend ! " And with a compassionate 
hand he tied his handkerchief around the wounded 
head of the poor devil, whilst Coquelicot, who imi- 
tated him, forced the contents of his gourd between 
his lips. The man, astonished, looked at both of 
them. 

" My faith ! " said he, on licking his lips. " I have 
seen a great d^, but never anything like this." He 
stretched himself out on the grass, and put his head 
in the shade. "At least, I have drunk excellent 
brandy once more, and I swear to God my soul will 
go to him more contented." 

" Who talks of rendering their soul to God } Since 
yours has had the idea of remaining in such a poor 
body, it must be that it has a strong hold. I am a 
good Christian, and since fortune has allowed me to 
meet a compatriot in Germany, it shall never be said 
I left him to perish." 

Saying this, Coquelicot raised the wounded man 
upon his shoulders and carried him to the hut of a 
wood-chopper, from which the smoke issued, not far 
away. 
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" Hello ! '* cried he, to the honest people who lived 
in this little comer. " Here is a wounded man that 
I confide to your care. Nurse him as a guest sent 
you by the good God. It will be placed to your 
credit in paradise. Meanwhile, here is some money 
that will help pay expenses.'* 

The wood-chopper and his wife prepared hastily a 
fresh bed of ferns and dried leaves, upon which they 
placed a cover, and then put the injured man to bed. 

Coquelicot was departing, when he felt his arm 
grasped by some one. 

"It is I, who have a word to say to you. My 
heart is touched by all you have done for me — and 
to touch the heart of Pimprendle is not easy. I feel 
I shall become your friend if I recover ; so, if some 
day you need a man with a good foot and eye, when 
his head is not broken, think of me. I will do for 
you what I never did for any one else." 

" A good action, perhaps } " 

" My faith ! Yes, if it will annoy some one." 

" But how can one encounter a man one leaves in 
the Tyrol?" 

" At Paris, where I shall return as quickly as I can 
put one foot before the other." 

He pulled the coverlet up to his chin, and made a 
sign to Coquelicot to come nearer. 

" You know my name is Pimprenelle. If then my 
services should be useful to you, go to the Rue aux 
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Ours, and look up a modest inn, called The Rat 
Who Runs. It is there I can be found." 

He sighed deeply. 

"The rat is I, alas ! and I have run too far," he 
added. " The person who keeps the house is called 
Cocotte. She is as fat as I am lean, and is fond of 
me. I live discreetly at her house to escape the 
curiosity of certain people. The day that you think 
of me, leave in her hands a scrap of paper with these 
three words, Pimprenelle, Salzburg, and Coquelicot, 
because that is your name. I will understand and 
wait for you.*' 

" That is all right ; we will remember," said 
rAnguaiet. 

" At present, sleep in peace," replied Coquelicot ; 
"time passes, and we must return to our affairs." 

He emptied his purse into the hands of the wood- 
chopper, mounted his horse with his little companion, 
and returned as quickly as possible to the encamp- 
ment, where he had left Montestruc chatting with 
Mile, de Montlujon. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ROAD TO VIENNA. 

After the few words addressed by the princess to 
Mile, de Montlu^on, there was between Hugues and 
Cisar a kind of moral truce, which made them hesi- 
tate to enter upon explanations. If an attentive 
observer had wished to examine them, he might have, 
with little trouble, by the expression of their faces, 
arrived at a fair idea of the secret passions that 
moved them. It was so apparent that they were 
rivals. 

The attitude of M. de Montestruc had entirely 
reassured M. de Saint-EUix. If any doubt had 
remained in his mind, after the interview that he had 
had with the princess, the voice, tone, the gestures of 
his old friend of La Test^re had promptly convinced 
him of the true character of his sentiments. 

He was happy to be able to esteem him still, and 
renounce all animosity. This renewal of his affec- 
tion disclosed itself in an embrace which Hugues, 
who knew nothing of all this, attributed to the joy of* 
an unexpected meeting. 

S6 
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Now that the marquis no longer saw a rival in 
Montestruc, he felt capable of the most magnificent 
resolutions. This revival of the spirit of devotedness 
was mingled with a vague hope of conquering, by 
the persistence of his gallantry, all Leonora's resist- 
ance. She could not go on for ever loving one who 
did not reciprocate her affection. 

An expression of resignation and pride began to 
be seen on the face of the princess. She experienced 
that intimate and deep happiness which lofty souls 
that are full of the love of sacrifice are capable of. 
The expression of her face was transfigured. There 
was a light in her eyes, and ah ecstasy in her smile, 
like that of a martyr who lays bare her breast for the 
blows that will lacerate it. 

By her side, leaning on her arm, was Mile, 
de Montlugon, proud and smiling, still a little moved 
by the peril she had run, but touched by a heartfelt 
feeling of gratitude. She had the satisfaction of 
knowing herself loved, and the secret knowledge, 
also, that she returned the feeling. 

C^sar and the cavalier remained a little apart, both 
agitated by the same black whirlwind of thoughts, in 
which jealousy and hate were mixed with a feeling of 
humiliation at their defeat. This campaign so care- 
fully conceived, this abduction so intrepidly under- 
taken, this audacious and bold stroke which should 
have made the Comte de Chivry the Duke of 
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Avranches, in making him the lord of one of the 
most beautiful women in the kingdom, — all this 
dream dissolved into nothingness, shattered by 
chance, in a moment when one was almost sure of 
success. Serpents gnawed at Cesar's heart. What 
vengeance would satisfy his anger ? 

With Loud^ac, these evil feelings were almost 
counterbalanced by envy. He had, before him, 
Montestruc, against whom in the old Paris days he 
had already crossed blades, and who had thwarted 
him in one thing after another, as if he had a good 
fairy walking at his side. He saw, near this young 
rival, handsome, master of a name without stain, and 
guarded by a sword that was never yet conquered, 
the Italian lady of most supreme beauty, this patrician 
allied to the most noble Venetian and Florentine 
families, who had willingly forgotten her birth as 
princess for this poor gentleman who did not even 
perceive her love. 

The cavalier had a vague suspicion that the com- 
plete overthrow of the plans he had so adroitly con- 
trived, and which had ended in such a miserable 
manner in a defile of the Tyrol, was due to her. 
What only escaped him, was her motive for interven- 
ing. His mind was incapable of understanding her 
motives. The passion that the beauty of the prin- 
cess suddenly inspired in him also doubled his hate. 
It was sufficient for him to know that Montestruc 
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was the cause of the first look of joy which her face 
showed. 

There was, in a comer, a man who certainly would 
have attracted observant eyes. This man was 
Kadour. It was the first time that the Arab had 
been in the presence of Mile, de Montlu^on. A 
combination of circumstances had prevented him 
from meeting her in Paris, nor had he accompanied 
Hugues to her castle of Meuli^re, where the young 
noble had so boldly pressed his suit. 

Immobile with swelling nostrils, eyes full of fire, 
like a statue he regarded her. He had the dazed 
look of a Christian, who suddenly has revealed to him, 
in the sanctuary of a temple, a divinity whom he 
adores. Nothing that was going on in the valley 
affected him. His soul was fascinated, and a fire 
shot through his whole being. Just at this moment 
Orphise turned her eyes with a tender glance upon 
Montestruc. 

Sinister shadows illumined suddenly the Arab's 
glance, and one saw the shining of his teeth between 
his trembling lips as one sometimes sees those of a 
wild animal. 

Something that did not exist before, and which he 
felt in the depths of his being, made a new man of 
Kadour. 

At this moment Coquelicot, of whom no one had 
thought, reappeared upon the field of combat. He 
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had a dejected air, and his tired horse walked with 
the bridle loose upon his neck. If he had succeeded 
in saving Pimprenelle, it was also true that Brique- 
taille had escaped. 

" It was he, I am sure," murmured he. " No one 
else but he has that way of exclaiming ' Tonnerre I ' 
It is like a challenge when he utters the cry. But 
he has escaped me! His horse had wings! Per- 
haps it is as well for me that I did not come up with 
him. Philosophy teaches that we must always look 
at everything from the best side. I might have been 
a dead man now, a poor Coquelicot, a flower sepa- 
rated from its stem. But why was Briquetaille here ? 
Certainly for no good. If he set his band of men 
upon Mile, de Montlu^on, was he the head of the 
enterprise or an aid.? Certainly he professes no 
scorn for plunder, but for the small profit of robbing 
a carriage would he have cared to encounter M. de 
Chivry and M. de Loud6ac ? This is what casts a 
doubt in my mind." 

While Coquelicot was soliloquising in this manner, 
the people belonging to Mile, de Montlu^on repaired 
the disorder in which the unexpected attack had 
thrown the party. The bishop's soldiers dug ditches, 
in which they hastened to bury the bodies of the 
miserable creatures who had perished in the fray, 
not, however, without carefully searching their 
pockets ! As for the wounded, their hands and feet 
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were carefully bound, and they were placed on the 
ground, to wait for a guard to conduct them to Salz- 
burg, where the gibbet would cure all their ills. 

A lady's maid was exerting herself to revive the 
old Marquise d'Urcelle, who had fallen in a faint. 
She was bathing her brow with fresh water, as smell- 
ing-salts had been of no avail. The clothes and 
other articles, scattered on the grass, were being 
gathered up by the servants, and the tumbled-up 
interior of the carriage was being rearranged. 

The Chevalier de Loud6ac repaired his disordered 
toilet, feigning to limp a little, and swearing never to 
take rest until he had cut off the ears of the knave 
who had thrown him on the ground. The vehemence 
of his anger, for a simple fall, gave fresh suspicion 
to Coquelicot, who found him a trifle too forcible in 
his expressions. 

When the little caravan began finally to march, 
preceded by some of the horsemen, M. de Chivry 
made a sign to Montestruc to linger behind the 
others. The defile in which they again entered, at 
the end of the valley, made this manoeuvre easy, and 
no one noticed it. 

As soon as the Gascon was at his side : 

"Will it please you, monsieur," said Cisar, **if we 
talk in a lively manner, in case Mile, de Montlu^on 
should turn toward us, so that she may not see any- 
thing to surprise or trouble her ? " 
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"Willingly, monsieur." 

A smile full of good-humour lighted up M. de 
Chiviy's face. "You are not deceived, is it not so, 
by the seeming friendship I bestow upon you } In 
the depths of my heart I hate you, and this sentiment 
I am sure you return." 

" With all my heart, especially now." 

"You have, moreover, lately given utterance to 
certain words that I have not resented, apparently, 
but I assure you they did not fall upon deaf 
ears." 

" I have nothing to retract, nothing to alter." 

"Also, dear monsieur," replied De Chivry, who 
forced a smile on seeing his cousin's head advanced 
out of the carriage window, " do not be astonished if 
some day I ask you frankly, and a little dryly, to 
explain yourself." 

"Whenever you please, to-morrow if you wish, or 
even to-night." 

" No, it will be neither to-night nor to-morrow. 
You must allow me to choose the hour at my own 
convenience. Do you forget that Mile, de Mont- 
lugon, when we asked her to choose between us, 
imposed upon us a truce of three years ? " 

" Certainly not. I had even the simplicity, for a 
short time, to believe that we might remain friends, 
even if we were rivals." 

" You come from the country, monsieur." 
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"That is true, sir, but I have profited by your 
company, and I thmk to-day my sentiments are in 
accord with yours." 

" Which should help you to understand why I do 
not break this truce until an opportune moment, and 
when I will have nothing to conceal." 

" You are a man who gives prudence the precedent 
of all the other virtues." 

" You are very ironical, dear friend ; yes, certainly 
I love prudence, especially when it is to my advan- 
tage, and my relationship with Mile, de Montlu^on 
gives me that, if only to accompany her to this city 
where you are going. But be without fear, you will 
lose nothing by waiting." 

" You swear it ? " 

" You have no need to ask if Mile, de Montlujon 
is of a character to ever forgive me, if I insult you, 
but if it would be more agreeable to you I will give 
you my word of honour, that one of us will kill the 
other, and I shall do my utmost that you shall be 
the one killed." 

" We shall see ; but, meanwhile, I am pleased to 
have your assurance. It charms me so much, that 
the day before Mile, de Montlu^on will become 
Countess de Chargepaul I am determined to remind 
you of it, if you get forgetful." 

" You, Duke d'Avranches ! " cried C6sar, with a 
bitter laugh. "It would be necessary, in order for 
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that to happen, that I should have lost every drop of 
blood in my veins." 

One might find it a little strange that, reunited 
to Orphise, the Princess Mamiani did not at once 
explain the part that M. de Chivry had taken in the 
attack upon her. One thought prevented her. What 
real proof of his connivance in this ambuscade did 
she possess } He was a man who would deny it, his 
hand on the cross, and with one foot in the tomb ! 
His torn dress, a few little drops of blood that soiled 
his uniform, the blows that he had received, — would 
they not rather prove that he had thrown himself 
upon the bandits to protect her ? 

How could she make one believe that a gentleman 
so popular at court, and high in favour with the king, 
would be capable of such infamy ? As for the Count- 
ess de Soissons, who had originated the idea, it was 
not possible to even mention her. Her reputation 
was a rampart behind which she was shielded from 
all attack ; lies would cost her nothing. The wisest 
course, therefore, was to remain silent, and wait for 
a better opportunity for unmasking her. 

The journey was accomplished without accident. 
They encountered no bandits or robbers; the inns 
where they stopped to sleep were calm and quiet as a 
convent. The roads by which they passed were as 
peaceful as the alleys in a park. 

When Mile, de Montlu^on arrived in Vienna, with 
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her gallant escort, she found the old capital of Aus- 
tria disposed to receive Coligny and his little army 
with f^tes and entertainments of all kinds. 

It was like an agreement between the Court and 
the City, to give up the fears of yesterday and the 
apprehension of to-morrow. 

The same night of the day M. de Chivry entered 
Vienna in the suite of Mile, de Montlu^on, an un- 
known messenger left at his address a note, in which 
he found only these words : 

"The lost opportunity is found." 

" Worthy captain ! " murmured Loud^ac, to whom 
C6sar passed the note, " he does not sign it ; but how 
easily one recognises the writer ! " 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LIGHTNING BEFORE THE THUNDERBOLT. 

Communication at this period was slow and diffi- 
cult, and means of correspondence so rare that the 
three armies that were seeking each other — that 
of M. de Coligny, who, after crossing Bavaria, 
was approaching Vienna, to protect the city; that 
of M. de Gassion, who was to join him, coming 
by the way of the Venetian States; and that of 
MontecucuUi, who faced the Turks — manoeuvered 
in a circle relatively small, yet were not able to 
rejoin each other or get tidings from one army to 
the other. 

They marched at random along broken up roads 
and through the frightened populace. 

Orphise in safety, Hugues remembered his instruc- 
tions from M. de Coligny. He could not but find 
unseemly the spectacle of the ffites, with which the 
Austrians employed all their last resources. He was 
astonished that they should be able to divert them- 
selves, in masquerades and other festivities, when any 
messenger that arrived from Hungary might bring 
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news of a catastrophe. The incompetency and neg- 
ligence of old Porcia governed all. 

One understands that women might have enjoyed 
this vortex of pleasures ; but men had more at stake, 
in an hour when an empire was menaced with ruin. 

In the midst of his changes of fortune, Hugues 
had remained a man of the old days, full of zeal, 
enthusiasm, and faith. The belief that Orphise had 
only undertaken this perilous journey in order to 
rejoin him filled him with joy. What would he not 
be willing to undertake, to prove to her that he 
was worthy of this proof of esteem and tenderness } 
Would tlje ordinary actions by which a soldier affirms 
his courage and devotion suffice for his brave love } 
These were his duty only, and for her he wished to 
do something more. 

Suddenly an idea flashed into his brain. Did he 
not at Test^re once read the marvellous history of a 
Saxon king, who had gone disguised into an enemy's 
camp and learned the secret of their strength and 
plans } 

If Alfred the Great had been able to do this, 
among the Danes for his people, why could not he, 
Hugues de Montestnic, do likewise for the Christian 
world, in the camp of the Turks } If there was 
danger to brave, so much the better ! It was by the 
road of devotion and sacrifice that he would arrive 
in triumph. 
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This project conceived, his resolution was quickly 
made. He did not wish to confide in his friends, 
in order not to have to combat their counsel, and 
the fear also of some indiscretion by which they 
might spoil the success of his enterprise. 

Only one person should accompany him, little 
TAnguillet, whose youth would disarm suspicion. 
He had been able to assure himself of his qualities 
of silence and energy, which were much above those 
of his age. Like himself, TAnguillet, who had been 
in the service of an Italian innkeeper, spoke Italian 
with ease. It would be an important aid, joined to 
the boy's wide-awake face and frolicsome manner, in 
helping him to play the part of travelling merchant, 
that he wished to take, in order to penetrate into 
the camp of Kiuperli. 

He accordingly announced to TAnguillet that he 
must be ready to set out in three or four days, coun- 
seling him not to speak of his journey to any one. 

" Not even to Coquelicot or Kadour } " said the 
youth. 

" Neither one nor the other. They wUl certainly 
ask to accompany us, and for reasons which you wUl 
understand later, they might ruin my plans." 

" It is well, I will be quiet,*' replied TAnguUlet. 

Hugues employed the two or three days before his 
departure in procuring costumes, horses, and some 
goods, that would assist him in following out his plan. 
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Before isetting out, he went one morning to the 
house of the Marquis de Saint-EUix, and slipped a 
package into his hand: 

" Are you a man who will not question me, if I 
speak ? " said he. 

The marquis gave a start of astonishment. 
" What riddle is this ? " cried he. " It is very 
early to give me anything to guess." 

" Listen ; I am going to absent myself from 
Vienna for some time, — six or seven weeks, 
perhaps." 

" What is this you tell me } " 

" Not a word ! Remember our compact. I speak, 
and you listen." 

" I consent, — you speak, and I will remain silent. 
You say, then, that you think of going away for six 
or seven weeks } And after that } " 

" Possibly I may never return." 

The liveliest surprise was depicted upon the coun- 
tenance of the marquis. " Never ! Never ! " mur- 
mured he. " Why never } Where do you go, and 
why?" 

" Enough ! " said Montestruc, interrupting him. 
" It is not that I do not wish to return, but it is 
necessary to foresee all. That is why I confide 
the package to you. I have written my last wishes 
in it." 

The marquis, much astonished, began to turn the 
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package over and over in his hands. " My God ! 
this gallant man speaks of his death as a poet would 
of a sonnet. What do you wish me to do with this 
package } " 

" I wish you to open it if you do not receive any 
news of me in a month." 

" It is too long a time. Say forty-eight hours.** 

"No. What could one do in so short a time as 
that.?" 

" I will grant you three days, — my patience is 
almost at an end." 

"No; fifteen." 

"I will give you eight — and not one minute 
more." 

"Very well ! then I will take twelve." 

"The dozen passed, I shall open the package." 

" At your pleasure ; you will then know all, — 
where I have gone, and what I do." 

" I imagine I shall strongly regret not having gone 
with you." 

" When the Princess Mamiani is in Vienna ? 
When you can see her every day ? You laugh at 
me, sir." 

" And you will tell me nothing more ? " 

" Nothing." 

"Always headstrong! Very well, I will wait." 

The evening before his departure, Hugues made 
his farewell call upon Mile, de Montlu^on. She 
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invited him to a chase on the following day, to be 
given by the Court to its illustrious visitors. He 
spoke of his absence as though it had been arranged 
by M. de Coligny, gave to it the appearance of a 
military mission, and took leave of her without 
apparent emotion. 

"My ancestor," said he, "he who saved King 
Henry IV., would have been proud of me." 

If Coimt Samuel, who was interred in Armagnac 
would have been content, Orphise was not at all 
satisfied. Women, spoiled by the homage given to 
their beauty, do not take it kindly to be abandoned 
in this way. The best of reasons, the most serious, 
seem futile to them. She felt a kind of spite against 
Montestruc. 

C^sar saw traces of it, and divined the reason of 
his cordial reception. He redoubled his attentions, 
and was able to believe, in the whirl of pleasures 
lavished upon the French by the Austrian court, that 
he received more recognition from her. 

Mile, de Montlugon was surrounded by all the 
most brilliant society of Vienna; one would have 
said that the catastrophe that seemed almost inevi- 
table only rendered distractions of all kinds more 
necessary. Balls and carousals followed each other 
in turn. 

M. de Chivry would not let any one surpass him 
in gallantry. He multiplied his attentions to Or- 
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phise, who lived in an atmosphere of surprises of all 
kinds. In order to continue this train of life, he found 
his fortune too limited. He had recourse to cards 
and dice. After experiencing, in alternation, great 
losses and gains, which made still greater demands 
on his already diminished fortune, dice and cards 
also went against him. One morning, after a night 
passed at the gambling-table, suddenly C6sar foimd 
himself penniless. 

" A bad affair," murmured Loud^ac ; " the war has 
imnerved you." 

" Bah ! " said a laughing gentleman, who had won 
largely ; " what one loses, one can regain. All that 
is necessary is a little courage." 

As C6sar looked at him, he took him aside, and 
said: 

" Down with our masks and speak frankly ! We 
know each other, M. le count. I was in Paris one 
night when there was a fracas at the H6tel de Mar- 
carsin, also the other day in Salzburg.** 

" Captain d'Arpalliferes ! " 

" Lower, monsieur. I have several strings to my 
bow : bandit when it is necessary, a gentleman if need 
be. I change my costume according to the weather. 
I know a place where unfortunates badly treated by 
Dame Fortune may obtain succour. I will show 
it to you upon this condition, that you will render 
service for service. Will it please you to follow me } 
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By what has been done for me, I judge what they 
will do for you." 

" Go on," replied C&ar, coldly. 

The captain wound a long mantle around him, and, 
with M. de Chivry at his side, turned his steps toward 
the Imperial Palace. 

"Do you know old Porcia," said he, on the way, 
" this singular person, who, after having been a profes- 
sor of his Majesty, the Emperor Leopold, has become 
his confidant and prime minister ? " 

" I have seen him sometimes at court." 

" He is a very odd man. He is very inquisitive, 
and nothing interests him so much as to know all 
that goes on among his allies." 

"He knows that the wheel may turn, and all 
change places." 

" Precisely, that is why it would not displease him 
to have a secret ambassador near the king who reigns 
at the Louvre. With what joy would he not recog- 
nise the good offices of a gentleman who, honestly 
placed where he could see and hear, would consent 
to confide in him his recollection of all seen and 
heard." 

"Ah, one yet can dip into the public coffers? 
They have been said to be empty now for some 
time." 

"Monsieur, in my long life I have noticed that 
when there was no longer money for things open to 
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the view of the world, the army, justice, the adminis-. 
tration, there has always been enough money found 
for secret diplomatic missions. We have arrived, 
monsieur/' 

The captain, who appeared to have free entrance 
to Porcia's palace, gave his name, and entered, fol- 
lowed by Cdsar. At the moment of entering the 
house of the all-powerful minister, the captain ad- 
dressed De Chivry, and, speaking low, said : 

" If you have any scruples, say so now ; there is 
yet time." 

" Take me to the presence of the devil himself if 
you wish," was the reply. 

" Let us go on, then." 

When C6sar came out from the cabinet whence 
old Porcia directed the destiny of the empire, he had 
a proud and radiant face. The minister accompanied 
him to the door, and showed him a great deal of 
attention. 

"The emperor, my master, will thank me for 
having assured him of the gratitude of a gentleman 
like you. To knit closer the ties of friendship 
between France and Austria, by informing us of the 
advice imprudent counsellors may give to a young 
king, — is it not a mission useful and worthy of a gen- 
tleman of your renown } " 

" That is the reason which induced me to imder- 
take it," replied C6sar, with much audacity. " I have 
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understood your political designs, and it pleases me 
to be the link that will unite the house of Bourbon to 
the house of Hapsburg, — the golden fleur-de-lis and 
the double-headed eagle." 

The minister bowed profoundly. 

" It is a pleasure to chat with you, monsieur ; when 
you depart, the letter which will accredit you to our 
ambassador at Paris will be given you. On every 
occasion you will find him desirous of obliging you." 

When they were some little distance from the 
palace, the captain walked slower, and with a shade 
of impatience said : 

"I am happy to have been of assistance in a 
matter that has only served to unite me more firmly 
to your Lordship, but allow me to leave Vienna ! " 

" Ah, you wish to go away } " 

"And M. de Montestruc? In paying attention 
to his affairs am I not occupying myself also with 
yours? I have an old account to settle with him. 
I have learned that he has departed, and the circum- 
stances attending his departure make me think that 
he has some wonderful project in his head. I am 
going on his trail, at the same time not neglectful of 
a certain secret mission with which I am charged. 
In one way it concerns yours, but distantly, it is true. 
I am too much impUcated in all kinds of tricks for 
great windfalls to come to me. I glean where you 
reap. You have the brilliant court, I have the bar- 
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barous camps. For some kinds of negotiations, in 
face of an ally like Louis XIV., of whom one solicits 
aid, it is necessary to have an obscure agent that one 
can disavow if need be. This agent you see before 
you." 

" Eh ! Captain d*Arpalli^res among the Turks. 
Let him look out for his head ! *' 

" Oh, Kiuperli knows me ! " replied the adven- 
turer, with a smile. "Wish for me that I meet 
Montestruc on my route ! My debt and yours will 
be paid with one blow. Adieu, monsieur.*' 

We must not forget that Montestruc, driving before 
him a horse heavily laden with merchandise, with 
I'Anguillet dressed in rags, leading the horse by the 
bridle, had left Vienna early one morning. Some 
days after, having happily evaded the scouts that were 
everywhere scouring the country, they arrived in 
sight of the Turkish encampment which extended 
along the Danube. It was like a large town, made 
up of tents arranged in long lines, among which 
more spacious ones, adorned with horses' tails, indi-r 
cated the abode of the chiefs. One lost himself in 
the canvas streets that were guarded at the angles 
and at the front by heavy pieces of artillery, crouching, 
with mouth toward the plain, beside the "pyramids of 
balls and bullets piled in the grass. 

An armed mob, brought from all parts of the 
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Orient, came and went here and there, pausing to 
view the jugglers, who hardly knew what tricks to 
present to these barbarous pepple. Keepers of bears, 
gypsies, jugglers, rope-walkers, mountebanks, tamers 
of wild beasts, abounded everywhere. Merchants 
and peddlers were not lacking. It was no less a fair 
than a camp. 

Sometimes loud cries would come from one of the 
barriers which enclosed the camp, and, in a cloud of 
dust, between two hedges of curious men with 
savage flaming eyes, would pass a column of pris- 
oners, composed of both sexes, who were pushed 
along with blows by a troop of Tartar horsemen. 
Men dressed in rags, women exhausted and veiled 
with some shreds of cloth, children weeping and 
barefoot, their shoulders lacerated by the blows of 
the whips, with curved backs, wounded flesh, and 
pursued by greedy eyes, moved slowly along whilst 
the soldiers searched their pockets for the gold which 
would allow them to choose between the slaves. 

Youth, beauty, innocence, all were put up for sale. 
Clamours followed the passing of this wave of un- 
happy humanity, then all was silent. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the moving spectacles and 
the tumults, the camp had almost a gloomy aspect. 
There was a kind of languor in the air. A kind of 
weariness relaxed the muscles of all this swarthy 
multitude, which a common hate united. One saw 
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the impress of it on their faces. Lassitude held them 
all motionless. 

The inaction of one man discouraged them all. 

Since the sacking of Neuhausel, Achmet Kiuperli, 
called to the head of the army, and until then prompt 
to attack, gave himself up to repose, which alone 
saved Austria. Invisible in his tent, over which 
floated the standard confided to his valiant hands by 
the Sultan Mohammed IV., he seemed to forget the 
war and the mission he had accepted. 

No more marches, sieges, or combats. Like a 
river that is suddenly frozen over, the innumerable 
Turkish army, which marched its swarms of men 
toward Germany, was suddenly stopped in its prog- 
ress, and motionless at Grau, upon the Danube, gave 
the Christians a Jittle breathing-spell. 

After the bold stroke that Hugues had made, in 
penetrating the enemy's camp, to essay to discover 
the strength of its forces, he was astonished at its 
inaction. Was it because of the disdain they felt 
for the few troops that Montecuculli had assembled 
under the cannon of Raab, or was it the consequence 
of a deep-laid plan of Achmet's, who massed his 
troops before making an irresistible spring } Surely 
he was not waiting for reinforcements. Of what use 
would they be } 

At times, in roaming around the little streets of 
the camp, Montestruc questioned with great prudence 
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the soldiers he came in contact with, or with whom 
he traded. They could speak a little Italian, perhaps 
because they had fought on the borders of the Adri- 
atic, or perhaps they had been much in the Venetian 
colonies scattered over Dalmatia. Some of them 
threw their arms over their head and ejaculated, 
" Chi lo sa ? *' ( who knows) ; others inclined their 
foreheads to the ground and uttered the name of 
Allah ! The curiosity of Montestruc was not satis- 
fied. 

Chance brought him in contact with a renegade 
Neapolitan, who had become captain among the 
Turks, and whose lips an adroitly managed bargain 
succeeded in opening. 

" Achmet Kiuperli ! " said the Neapolitan to him, 
lowering his voice, " Body of Bacchus ! he does not 
sleep or meditate ; he is in love ! *' 

" What is it that you tell me } " cried the disguised 
merchant, handing back a small amount of money 
the renegade had given for a handsome silk belt. 

" The truth, sir, the truth, as I am a gallant man, 
victim of the machinations of a cardinal." 

" And who is the great vizier in love with } " 

" A Greek slave," replied he, " that was sent him 
from Constantinople, where she was bought for his 
harem." 

" His harem, then, is at Grau } " 

"Certainly; he had it brought there, and since 
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then some love philtre has held him enchained at the 
feet of this infidel.** 

** She must be, then, very beautiful ? " 

" They say she makes one think of the houris in 
Mahomet's paradise. She has all charms, all graces, 
and, in a word, is perfection. She is an enchanting 
vision, but who looks at her dies. The jealousy of 
Achmet is equal to his love. However, all this 
beauty hardly can explain the fascination she exer- 
cises upon Achmet. There must be some witchcraft 
in it." 

" How long a time has this gone on } " 

" Since the beginning of winter." 

"And the winter is gone and Achmet does not 
realise it 1 " 

" Allah grant that the spring and summer may not 
pass in the same way ! " 

Montestruc did not pray to the prophet with the 
same fervency, but, on the contrary, he mentally 
wished that this infatuation of Kiuperli would last 
a long time, so that the French army and other con- 
tingents from the provinces of the Rhine might have 
time to join the troops of MontecucuUi. 

Meanwhile there were murmurs in the camp. 
Bands of soldiers ran here and there, exciting one 
and another to push their comrades to revolt. Soon 
one saw come from their tents the most barbarous 
combatants of Asia, and there was a clamour on all 
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sides. They loudly demanded to fight. The agita- 
tion gained the quarters of the janizaries and the 
most impetuous of them came out, brandishing their 
arms. This troop was the flower of the army, its 
living force, and when they became unsettled the 
whole Turkish army followed their example. It was 
like a vast upheaval. The sea beat against the wall 
that enclosed the grand vizier. 

"Kiuperli ! Kiuperli ! " cried the crowd. 

Officers ran to warn the terrible general. He 
jumped for his cimeter, and for an instant one might 
have believed he was going to destroy this exasper- 
ated multitude with his most faithful soldiers of the 
guard who watched around the harem. But with 
that strong will and indomitable energy of which he 
had given so many proofs, he soon calmed himself, 
and threw down the weapon which he had grasped in 
his moment of anger. Then he made a sign to one 
of the officers to approach him. 

"Go," said he, "and inform my soldiers that 
to-morrow, at precisely noon, they must all assemble 
in the field, in order of battle. If every one is not 
in his place when the prayer cry ceases, the sword 
of Kiuperli will cut off his head. Go and tell them 
to be quiet." 

A minute after the officer appeared. A profound 
silence was instantly the result, in this mass of 
riotous men, who just before had shouted and made 
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the air resound with their noise. Hugues, who had 
slipped among the soldiers, slid into the front rank. 

The communication of the grand vizier was given 
in a loud voice. When the officer finished, there 
was a universal murmur, — a murmur that in time 
would have become a tempest. " It is the order of 
Kiuperli ! Go ! *' cried the officer, in an imperious 
manner. 

This redoubtable name had preserved such power, 
it was surroimded with so much honour, that all at 
once calm was restored in this agitated crowd, and 
slowly and with docility the same men that so shortly 
before had threatened to invade the tent of their 
general retired silently to their quarters. Hugues 
followed them with a glance, curious to know what 
was to occur on the morrow. 

The next morning, at sunrise, the camp presented 
the appearance of an immense hive. Everywhere was 
an enormous buzzing. Soldiers polished their arms 
or groomed their horses. Jugglers and mountebanks 
had no audience. Officers passed, carrying orders, 
and, as soon as formed, the different companies 
marched to the battle-field, where they were drawn up 
in ranks. When all the army was assembled, the 
vast field had the appearance of a gigantic meadow, 
where men in blue, yellow, red, and green costumes 
were tumultuously moving, like living flowers. A 
fever of impatience possessed the crowd. 
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At the moment the muezzin called to prayer at 
noon, Achmet Kiuperli appeared on his horse, sur- 
rounded by his pachas dressed in their most brilliant 
imiforms, and carrying standards. The bright sun 
made the arms and precious stones sparkle. At 
the sight of their chief in his magnificent war 
apparel, a shiver ran through the colimins of the 
Turkish army, and one saw them oscillate like a field 
of ripe wheat. 

Hugues, accompanied by little Anguillet, who 
opened his large eyes, had placed himself upon a 
hillock, in order to see better. 

" Not a word or cry," said he, " or we shall both 
lose our heads." 

The youth smiled as he passed his hand across his 
throat. " I understand," said he. 

To this first movement, which the army had given, 
and which recalled the neighing of a horse for its 
master, succeeded a movement of surprise. Beside 
Kiuperli, who advanced slowly, walked a noble white 
horse, carrying a woman enveloped in a long white 
veil. All the eyes in the army were focused upon 
this unknown woman invisible in her floating dress. 
It was so quiet one could hear the birds singing 
in the trees. 

When the grand vizier, in his measured march, 
had arrived in the centre of the army, arranged like a 
circle, he went with a bound to the summit of a 
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little hill, from which his glance dominated the lines 
and where he could be seen by all the soldiers. 
There he stopped with the veiled woman at his side. 
The blue sky shone above their heads. The entire 
army waited. The only noise was the neighing of 
the horses. 

Suddenly, with a lively gesture, Achmet raised the 
veil that covered the woman's head and shoulders, 
and one saw in the full light of day a face of resplen- 
dent beauty. 

A cry of admiration greeted the sight, — a cry that 
rolled like thunder, coming from a hundred thousand 
throats. The grand vizier raised his hand; the 
army became silent. Then in a loud voice he cried : 
"Look at this woman! See what has held me at 
her feet ! Have you ever seen any one more beauti- 
ful } Do you understand that for her, in the seclu- 
sion of the harem, one might forget the glory of the 
army and war, — even the Sultan ? " 

A kind of roar came from these savage throats, 
and one felt the movement of arms in every line. 

"Well ! " replied Achmet, with a voice of thunder, 
" as you understand me, you also comprehend that, as 
long as the smile of this child of heaven shines upon 
me, I shall be enchained in her arms ! Her lips have 
a philtre, her hands a talisman. The spirits made 
her, and gave her this extraordinary beauty, that has 
attached my heart to her with chains which have the 
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sweetness of honey and the hardness of iron. For 
this reason, she must die ! " 

A sabre shone in his hand, and one almost thought 
he still spoke when already, with a stroke of the 
terrible weapon, he made this charming head fly into 
the distance. A cry of horror resounded on all sides, 
as a jet of blood bathed the white muslin of the dead 
one. An instant her body remained immobile in the 
same attitude as before; then suddenly it rolled to 
the ground upon the grass, where it remained stretched 
out at the feet of the rearing horse. 

" Now the charm is broken ! " said Achmet, who 
coldly wiped the blade of his cimeter upon his horse's 
mane. Then suddenly, rising in his stirrups, and 
waving his sabre in the light, he cried : 

"Allah is Allah, and Mahomet is his prophet! 
Now for Vienna ! " 

Then an exaltation that seemed a delirium, a 
drunken folly, a feverish ardour, took possession of 
the army. A clamour made by the noise of thou- 
sands was heard in the air. Shaking hands bore the 
standards, and the whole assembly was seized by the 
demon of war. 

Hugues had never viewed a scene like this. What 
were the little armies of Europe, in the presence of 
this army composed of all the races of the Orient } 
It was a spectacle that filled the imagination with fear, 
and made Montestruc believe he was dreaming. Had 
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one returned to the time of the invasions when un- 
known nations appeared upon the horizon to destroy 
Rome ? 

Drums beat, cymbals sounded, and the peal of 
trumpets everywhere burst upon the ear. At the 
sound of this savage music, the hordes of Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt and Africa, began to 
march in a dizzy disorder, in which all colours and 
dresses mixed. 

Montestruc, divided between a sentiment of ad- 
miration and terror at the sight of this innumerable 
horde, where the axe and the sword, the lance and 
the musket, the halberd, pistol, and poignard, long 
guns and short, the bow and the cannon were united, 
thought of M. de Coligny's four regiments and the 
little brigade of cavalry with M. de Gassion. A 
grain of sand before a rock ! 

The march was led by the regular European and 
Asiatic regiments, commanded by pachas from Rou- 
melia, Morocco, Bosnia, Diarb^kir; behind them 
came the janizaries and the spahis, admirably armed 
and equipped. 

They were the flower of the army, with minds 
inflamed by hate, desiring only destruction, ready to 
die if only they could drown the Christians in a sea 
of blood. 

Behind these twelve thousand janizaries, whom it 
was not possible to believe one could resist, marched 
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a tumultuous crowd of the auxiliaries of Eiurope and 
Asia, contributions from the provinces tributary to 
Constantinople, — Albanians from Betros-Behi, Tran- 
sylvanians of Michel Apify, Moldavians who were 
led by Prince Gregorio Ghika, cavalry of the Khan 
of Tartary, who had sent his son with his squadrons, 
Arabs from the Red Sea, Bedouins called from the 
banks of the Dead Sea, those who came from the 
Crimea and Circassia, from Georgia and Turkestan, 
Hungarians from the pachalic of Temeswar, soldiers 
from the island archipelagoes, savage warriors but 
lately from the Caspian Sea or the borders of the 
North Sea. Battalions followed battalions without in- 
terruption, fatiguing the eye with numbers. Behind, 
before, around them, rolled the bronze cannons which 
composed the formidable Turkish artillery. Hugues 
counted more than two hundred which followed the 
heavy wagons creaking under the weight of ammuni- 
tion. 

This crowd, in which each human being pushed 
another, contained also a throng of servants and slaves 
upon whom devolved the duties of the kitchen. Har- 
ness-makers, iron-workers, butchers, taflors, and 
grooms, among whom camels walked, stretching out 
their long necks, twenty thousand of them loaded 
with baggage, and also ten thousand other beasts 
laden with provisions. 

When the grand vizier himself took up his march. 
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surrounded by his officers, his particular guard, his 
domestics and his slaves leading horses magnificently 
harnessed, Hugues rubbed his eyes, and asked him- 
self if he had not been the victim of a vision. 

But soon realising the reality of the situation, he 
cried to TAnguillet : 

" Go mount the mule, and we will follow Achmet ! " 

He knew now the number of the army it would 
be necessary to fight, — three hundred thousand 
nearly, — but he did not yet know Kiuperli*s plans. 

Unfortunately, with a man of his terrible power 
and energy, everything was to be feared. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MAN IN THE TURKISH CLOAK. 

The very evening of the day on which the Greek 
slave was executed, Hugues took little Anguillet 
aside. 

" We must be ready for anything," he said to him, 
" I may be arrested on suspicion, however far-sighted 
my precautions are, and recognised even, no matter 
how clever and impenetrable my disguise may appear 
to you ; in that case I do not want you to share my 
lot." 

" And why not ? " said the child. 

" Because M. de Coligny must know what will 
have become of me ; and this will be your task. So, 
if you see me arrested, follow me at a distance. If 
I whistle and make no gesture to draw your attention, 
simply follow me ; if you see me put my hand to my 
belt, that will mean that I am threatened in some 
way, and you must get ready to leave ; but if I put 
my hand to my head, it will mean that I know I am 
lost. Without further delay, in that case, leave and 
be careful." 

119 
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" All right ; I shall obey/' said the child. 

In the meantime the army of the grand vizier 
was rapidly nearing the position occupied by the 
main part of Montecuculli's troops ; Hugues already 
was planning to join M. de Coligny and tell him what 
information he had gained, when one morning, as he 
was unfastening some trifles from the mule's saddle, 
a man dressed in a Turkish cloak, his face hidden by 
a thick beard, with a turban on his head, girt with a 
belt from which the butts of pistols protruded, and 
with a dagger peeping from under his sleeve, stopped 
a moment to bargain about a pair of spurs. 

" Are you Italian ? " he asked, eyeing Hugues 
attentively. 

" Si, signovy' answered Hugues, quietly. 

" I see you are a merchant. It's a good business 
now, when the soldiers are spending their money as 
quickly as they gain it. What is your name } I 
pry into no secrets, I hope." 

"By no means. My name is Matheo Bordino." 

" From what part of Italy } I am from Ragusa in 
Dalmatia." 

"And I am from Bergmao." 

" Ah ! " And suddenly the man with the Turkish 
cloak interrogated the false merchant in the dialect 
of Bergmao. Taken unexpectedly Hugues, who knew 
hardly any words of the language, was slightly 
troubled, hesitated, and ended by declaring that he 
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had left his birthplace at an early age, and had 
completely forgotten his own tongue. 

"That is easy to see," said the Dalmatian, and 
soon left him. 

A few minutes later, and at the moment when 
Montestruc thought himself safe, four men sprang at 
him suddenly, and, having thrown him down, began to 
throttle him, UAnguillet tried to defend him, but 
Hugues, just when one of the scoundrels had hurled 
back his little companion with a blow in the chest, 
made him a signal to escape, and, when he had been 
bound in such a way as to be unable to defend him- 
self, began to whistle gaily. L'Anguillet lay flat 
down behind a tuft of bushes, and following from a 
distance, profiting by every imevenness of the ground, 
kept after his master and his captors. Thus he 
arrived in the vicinity of a tent of fairly good appear- 
ance, into which the prisoner was led, 

L'Anguillet waited, flat behind a clump of under- 
brush. Hugues, in the tent, found himself in the 
presence of a pacha whose duties he had learned to 
know since he had followed after the Turkish ^rmy. 
This pacha had the power of life and death over all 
those who were brought before him. His life de- 
pended on the pacha's judgment, and it behoved him 
to be vigilant. Two soldiers were always at his side. 

Hussein Pacha had the reputation of being a 
terrible judge. He asked questions first, and then 
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he gave sentence. Since he had been charged with 
keeping order in the camp only two cases of pardon 
for an offence had passed his lips. When the guilty 
man had given his answer, — all accused were guilty 
in his sight , — Hussein, who had a horror of useless 
words, gave judgment by a gesture easily enough 
understood by the executioners who waited on him. 
If with his right hand he made a horizontal gesture, 
the guilty one lost his head ; if the gesture was per- 
pendicular, it meant hanging. Moreover, there was 
no questioning, no pleading. Thus the unfortunate 
man was spared the tortures of an extended trial. 
Generally the accused was given ten minutes to put 
his affairs in order, to recommend his soul to God, or 
to appeal to the sense of justice of the grand vizier. 
There was just one case when the judgment of 
Hussein Pacha had been changed by Achmet Kiu- 
perli. The man condemned by the pacha to be hung 
had had his head cut off ! 

Hugues stood before the pacha, who caressed with 
jewel-bedecked fingers his silky beard, rich with per- 
fume, and fixed his eyes on the captive : 

" Listen," said he ; "a man accuses you of being a 
wretched giaour, a dog of a Frenchman who has 
assumed the clothes of a merchant to ply the trade 
of spy among the sons of the Prophet. What have 
you to say } " 

" The man lied. I am an Italian, it is true, but 
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there are many Italians in your camp, as my country 
is at peace with yours/' 

" The man who accuses you says he has seen you 
in the army which the King of France has sent to 
help the Austrians, just as if he who calls himself 
Louis XIV. wished by his imprudence to add to the 
number of those whom our sabres are going to snatch 
from the midst of the living." 

" This man is mistaken." 

" Do you swear it ? " 

Hugues hesitated one moment, and then said, in a 
firm voice : 

" I swear it." 

The pacha clapped his hands. One of the tent 
flies was pushed aside, and the man in the long cloak 
entered. 

"Approach," said Hussein. "This is the man 
whom you accuse. Repeat in my presence that which 
you told me." 

"I said that this Italian merchant is not Italian 
and not a merchant. I added that he is a French- 
man, a gentleman, and an officer in the army, that 
the French king, in spite of the peace that exists 
between France and the Sublime Porte, sends to the 
aid of the Emperor of Austria, who is at war with 
your master. I affirm what I say. I have seen 
this man at Paris ; I saw him again at Metz, and I 
found him again at Grau." 
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Hugues lost not one word of the speech that the 
man in the green cloak delivered in a tone both 
sonorous and firm, with a very pronounced Italian 
accent. He could distinguish neither the shape of 
the body nor the face of his accuser, clad as he was 
in his flowing robe and hidden under the thick beard. 
An indefinable something made him think that he 
had met him before. While listening carefully, he 
was at the same time absorbed in a rapid search of 
past recollections. 

" You do not answer," said Hussein. 

" I have nothing more to say," answered Hugues, 
brought suddenly out of his reverie. 

The pacha turned toward the man in the green 
cloak. 

" You persist in your accusation } "' said he. " It 
is a question of life or death for him who lies, — will 
you swear that you speak tridy } " 

The Dalmatian held up his bare hand. 

" I swear it, and may the Prophet curse me if I 
lie!" 

" He, too, has given oath," said Hussein, pointing 
to the prisoner. 

" Ah ! " said the other. " Well, will you have us 
both led before the grand vizier ? Let him have his 
executioner there ; let him question us both, and let 
him who has deceived you pay for it with his head." 

In spite of the summary methods of Turkish jus- 
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tice, it was the rule, when the accused asked to 
be taken to the grand vizier, to have their request 
granted. 

Hussein clapped his hands again, and, in the 
charge of four janizaries who had just appeared, 
Hugues and his accuser left the tent. 

Hugues glanced rapidly around him. Suddenly 
he saw between two tufts of grass, behind the angle 
of a ruined wall, the head of L'Anguillet. Scarcely 
had he seen it when it disappeared. Hugues began 
to whistle cheerily as he walked, and, by an effort, 
succeeded in touching the end of his belt with his 
pinioned hands. 

" Well, for a man whose head is pretty loose on 
his shoulders, you are in a good humour," the Dal- 
matian said to him. 

"Very good, indeed, and I shall be in a still better 
one when the sabre has taken the measure of your 
neck." 

The man smiled, and stepped along faster, but 
Hugues had time to see L'Anguillet crawling behind 
the fallen stones, and slipping along with the stealthy 
gliding motions of a snake. 

In a few minutes Hugues and his accuser had cov- 
ered the distance which separated the tent of the 
grand vizier from that of Hussein. Since the time 
when with the edge of his sabre the terrible Kiuperli 
had cut the bond which held him in the shadow of 
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the harem, he had devoted himself entirely to war- 
like projects. He tired his youngest officers by his 
activity, and seemed to make up for the time lost at 
Grau by the ardour and energy which he exhibited 
on all occasions. He was equal to everything, and 
nothing escaped him. 

Achmet Kiuperli was returning from a visit to the 
park of artillery, when one of his officers announced 
the visit of the two men sent him by Hussein Pacha. 

" Let them come in," said he. 

A minute later Montestruc and his accuser were 
in his presence, and a word sufficed to tell him of 
their case. 

" Well," said he, " I shall know how to worm out 
the truth, and I pity him who has lied." Then, 
addressing the Dalmatian, " You first. Explain your- 
self, and remember that I am no lover of words." 

" I have only a few words to say. That man came 
from Paris to Metz, from Metz to Vienna, where he 
preceded the army under the command of M. de 
Coligny. I was doing in the last-named town for 
your Highness that which he is carrying out here 
for his commander, for why should he don a garb 
not his own, unless it were to spy ? You see that I 
keep back nothing." 

" Your name ? " 

"I have several, fitting to the lands whither the 
fortunes of war carry me." 
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"I do not ask you the names you assume, but 
that which you bear now." 

" At my birth I received that of Orfano, Marquis 
of Monterosso. Florence was my birthplace." 

This name meant nothing to Montestruc ; and yet 
a faintly defined instinct told him that this man, 
eager to destroy him, was no stranger to him. • 

" Ah," said Achmet, " a gentleman and an Italian. 
I thank you for having betrayed your coimtry and 
your religion for our sakes." 

A slight blush appeared on the face of the accuser. 
" Hatred is my coimtry and revenge my faith," he 
answered. " I have nothing more." 

" And you, who are you, prisoner } " said Achmet, 
with a penetrating look at Montestruc. 

« He will tell you that he is Matheo Bordino, and 
that he is a travelling merchant," exclaimed the 
marquis, with a step toward the grand vizier. 

" It is the truth," said Hugues. 

"HeUes." 

Fury seized Montestruc, and, tearing his right 
hand from the bonds which held him, he sought the 
sword which he no longer wore. 

" You see," cried the Italian, "he has just betrayed 
himself ; the false merchant becomes the gentleman 
and soldier I " 

" It is true," said Achmet. 

" One way remains to you who are all-powerful to 
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draw the truth. He will swear to you that he is 
truly Matheo Bordino ; an oath is nothing, ask him 
to give his word of honour." 

"You have heard, — answer," said Achmet. 

Hugues said not a word. 

" If you give me your word of honour that you are 
Matheo Bordino, I shall believe you and you will be 
free. Speak." 

The marquis whispered in the ear of Montestruc : 

" You can buy your life by dishonour. Come, I shall 
tell Mile, de Montlu^on that for love of her you spat 
upon the name of your father and your own shield." 

This time Hugues looked his questioner in the 
eyes squarely. 

" Who are you ? " he cried. 

"What does it matter.? I told you my name. 
Save your life by sullying yours." 

"NoJ " exclaimed Hugues, unable to contain him- 
self any longer, " I am Hugues de Montestruc, Count 
of Chargepaul, and it was to fight your race and your 
religion that I came to your camp." 

Kiuperli half drew his dagger from his belt, but 
pushed it back. 

"From now on your life is mine," said he, coldly. 

" Take it, then ; I don't dispute it with you." 

" I shall take it, if it is God's will that you lose it ; 
but it pleases me who am his most humble slave 
to offer you a means of saving it." 
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Monterosso looked at the grand vizier in astonish- 
ment. He ! Achmet Kiuperli pitiful ! How was this 
miracle? The grand vizier raised himself noncha- 
lantly to his elbow. 

" Do you see these two men beside me ? " said he, 
quietly, apparently not noticing the surprise of the 
Florentine; "one, the large one, he with the red 
turban and his hand on his great cimeter, is the 
executioner. If I make a sign he will cut off your 
head as easily as if he were snapping a thread. The 
other in the black gown, with the leather belt and 
the dagger like a dash of flame, is my tormentor. 
If I give him a nod, in five minutes your bones will 
crack like glass, your nerves will writhe under the 
agony of the molten lead. To escape the hands of 
both you have but one thing to do. Tell me what 
you saw at Vienna and what you know about the 
armies of that crowned puppy they call the Emperor 
Leopold, — as if there were any emperor on earth 
besides my master, the Sultan." 

" What kindness ! " murmured Monterosso. 

" Treachery } " said Hugues. " You do not know 
me. Give your executioners the nod, I am ready." 

"Not yet! I wish to grant you tlie respite of 
one night, which will help you to reflect. To-morrow 
you will be brought to my presence, and I shall act 
according as you speak.'* 

Achmet turned to Monterosso. 
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" You deserve a recompense for what you have 
done," said he. " I put the count under your charge. 
I depend upon you that he will not escape." 

" Have no fear," answered the Italian. 

The four janizaries in waiting at the door of the 
tent passed a rope about the body of Montestruc, 
and one of them holding the end while the three 
others held their naked sabres, the party set out. 
Hardly had he stepped from the tent of the grand 
vizier, when Hugues saw T Anguillet, who feigned sleep 
in the grass near by. He began to whistle once more, 
and touched his head .with his hand ; TAnguillet shiv- 
ered, and, crawling along a hedge, disappeared. 

" You are whistling again," said the Florentine. 

" It is a habit, a better one than you would think ; 
I coimsel you to do the same under similar circum- 
stances." 

The marquis led the captive into an abandoned 
house, where the deep black cellars served as 
prisons. In one of them there was a great iron ring, 
all new, fastened in the wall, and to this ring there 
was attached a heavy chain. A janizary descended 
into the cell and made sure that both chain and ring 
were in good condition. In one corner there was a jug 
of water and a piece of dry bread on a platter ; in 
another some tufts of straw. From the stone roof 
a meagre light filtered in through a narrow slot 
closely barred with iron. 
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" There are your quarters," said Orfano to Montes- 
truc ; " they are reserved for persons of quality. It 
is a favour in your case." Then stopping on the thresh- 
old, "Your looks question me," said he. "I shall 
leave you no longer in doubt. Ah, but it's unkind to 
torment a friend with anxiety as to one's personality." 

Then with a -sudden movement, taking off the 
beard which covered his cheeks and chin, as well as 
the turban that girt his forehead and made him 
unrecognisable, he looked at Montestruc with a face 
free from disguise. 

" Briquetaille ! " exclaimed Hugues. 

" Yes, Briquetaille, also known as Captain d* Arpal- 
li^res. You got the best of me once. You should 
have profited by it, and not have given me my life. 
To-day the case is turned about ; it is I who have 
got you, and if you want my word of honour that 
I shall not let you go, you have it now. For the 
present, sleep well." 

A janizary pushed Hugues into the darkness of 
the cell ; a heavy door shut behind him, and he heard 
the rough voice of Briquetaille placing the sentinels 
around the house. 

The following day at dawn Briquetaille came in 
person to arouse his prisoner. " Pardon me for dis- 
turbing you so early," said he, "but you know we 
cannot keep our betters waiting. Besides, who 
knows \ perhaps it is the dawn of a lucky day for 
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you. Only a little cowardice will suffice, and you 
will have enough to supply a whole army, will you 
not ? " 

Hugues was somewhat pale ; he had passed the 
night without sleep, thinking of that youth which 
seemed so close to death, and above all of Orphise, 
whom he would never see again, and who in his 
heart of hearts he considered his own. Now and 
then he sighed. How beautiful life had been with 
her ! And now to how many things he would have 
to bid farewell ! Of one thing he was sure, that his 
mother would never have cause to blush for him. 

Briquetaille's visit surprised him in these thoughts. 
On the way he threw aside sadness as one would a 
useless garment, and calling to his aid all those noble 
feelings of the gentleman and the soldier, which his 
Christian teaching had given birth to in his soul, he 
repeated silently the Sursum Corduy which exalts 
souls and cheers up flagging spirits. 

Achmet was awaiting him in his tent, on his right 
the executioner, on his left the torturer, as was the 
case on the previous day. 

He looked at Hugues for some moments in silence, 
as if to give him an opportunity to note well the faces 
and bearing of his two redoubtable associates ; then 
said, suddenly: 

" I gave you one night ; have you made up your 
mind.?" 
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*' I have." 

" Then you are going to speak ? " 

" On the contrary, I am not." 

" So you have chosen death or torture ? " 

"That is your affair ; you are the one to choose." 

Achmet's hand was already raised. Briquetaille, 
with eyes gleaming like those of a wolf on the scent, 
suddenly intervened. 

" Now that your Highness has given me justice," 
said he, "will you allow me to intercede for this 
Frenchman ? You desire the truth rather than his 
death, do you not > " 

"Doubtless," answered the Turk, who suspected 
some deviltry. 

"You may obtain the truth without the use of 
fire or sword, by easy methods, the wonderful effect 
of which I have been able to study in Spain, in the 
tribimals of the Holy Office. What do they use to 
weaken all resistance ? Nothing but a few drops of 
water I " 

"Are you mad? A few drops of water to con- 
quer this obstinacy ? " 

" Compared to you I am as a leveret in the claws 
of an eagle. It would be madness for me to make 
false pretences. I stand to what I say. Do you 
wish me to try } " 

With the consent of the grand vizier, the Marquis 
of Monterosso directed the attendants to build in the 
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centre of the tent a kind of gallows, one of the arms 
of which bore a receptacle filled with water. By means 
of an ingenious device the water escaped drop by 
drop, at regular intervals. When the apparatus was 
completed, the Florentine had a space the size of a 
ducat shaved bare on the top of the condemned 
man's head, and, pushing him under the gallows, 
gave orders to arrange everything in such a way that 
the drops of water as they fell should strike^ that 
part of the scalp devoid of hair. Bonds passed 
around the body and arms of Montestruc kept him 
from making the slightest movement. His head 
was fastened to the gallows by a slip-knot. 

« Is that all } " asked Kiuperli 

"It is." 

" And you think that he will speak because a little 
water is spilt drop by drop on his head ? " 

" If he persists in silence it will cost him his life. 
Water will wear away the solid rock.'* 

Kiuperli lit his chibouque, stretched himself on 
the divan, and waited. 

The drops of water from the vessel glided down 
through Montestruc's hair, and traced little streams 
down his face, which shone and disappeared one 
after another. During the first minute he felt 
nothing but a refreshing sensation, which had in it 
nothing disagreeable. Then the repetition of the 
little shock that came at regular intervals gave rise 
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to a dull echoing in his head, and a deep and reg- 
ular jar that surprised the sufferer. This jarring 
sensation soon became a pain ; at first it lasted only 
a second, but the drops of water continually falling 
in the same place finally prolonged the shock, and 
in prolonging it gave the pain a degree of intensity 
far harder to bear. It was no longer a sensation, but 
an anguish, which became more and more intense, 
spread and grew, and little by little oppressed the 
whole skull. 

After awhile the fall of the drop of water which 
struck the polished, smooth surface of the skin had 
the force of a hammer, the inflexible penetration of 
a point of metal. The head of the sufferer seemed 
split by it. It seemed to him in his powerlessness 
that an invisible enemy was piercing his skull with a 
drill, and sinking it into his brain with successive 
blows. His ears began to buzz, his arteries to throb ; 
he could scarcely see ; lights flashed before his eyes ; 
his whole body shuddered at the blow upon his skull, 
and the pain grew from dull to piercing, and from 
intermittent to continuous. Nervous contractions 
took place on the face of Montestruc, and his cheeks 
turned from a burning red to a livid pallor. 

" Look ! " said Briquetaille to the grand vizier, 
"do you commence to understand.? and do you 
think it possible to resist such torture.?'* 

" Yes, it is clever,'* said the Turk, blowing clouds 
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of fragrant smoke from his lips. " If ever one of the 
good Father Inquisitors, who are so busy in Spain, 
comes into my power, I shall give him my compli- 
ments, and the application into the bargain." 

Montestruc had just closed his eyes. Briquetaille 
touched him with his finger. Hugues opened them. 

" Do you want to speak now } " asked the Italian. 

" No more than some time ago." 

"If the vessel is empty, fill it," said Achmet, 
throwing himself back nonchalantly on the cushions 
of his divan. He ;:ertainly had not had so much 
amusement since he had lost his Greek slave. But 
Briquetaille bowed. 

" I do not advise your Highness to have it done," 
said he. "To keep on might bring on a faint which 
in turn might cause the death of this gentleman." 

" Well," said the grand vizier, who was following 
the blue spirals of smoke with a tranquil eye, "do 
you see anything wrong in that } " 

" Do you not wish to listen to the voice of that 
clemency which is your greatest virtue.? It will 
counsel you to give this obstinate young man time for 
new reflections. To-night he will sleep in his cell, 
and to-morrow morning we will recommence, — only 
this time the experience will be of longer duration, — 
and he will appreciate the effects better." 

"Do as you wish; I am willing," answered 
Achmet. 
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They carried Hugues away in a dead faint, and 
the drops of water fell monotonously to the ground 
while the grand vizier and Briquetaille kept on 
exchanging observations. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE KNOT TIGHTENS. 

At the moment when, after his first interview 
with Achmet Kiuperli, Briquetaille led Montestruc 
toward the prison he was to occupy for the night, 
TAnguillet, obeying his master's signal, had slipped 
rapidly through the opening in the hedge that had 
served him for cover. Profiting by the smallest 
irregularities of the ground, underbrush, ditches, and 
ruins that lay in his path, he gained the farthest ex- 
tremity of the camp. He had succeeded in avoiding 
every soldier of the many going and coming through 
the camp, and, on gaining the open fields, was taking 
more risks, sometimes marching carelessly upright in 
the open, at other times gliding along in the shadow 
of a fallen wall, when he was suddenly hailed by a 
sentinel who was posted at the corner of a little wood. 
L'Anguillet might answer the challenge, try to de- 
ceive the sentinel, then, after having quieted his sus- 
picions, take to his heels. But if he did not succeed 
the sentinel would take him into camp. In that case, 
it was all up with Montestruc. A precipitate flight 
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had also its disadvantages. The man, armed with a 
long musket and two pistols, might send a ball after 
him that would bring him up short ; or, being mounted, 
start after him, and catch him in a few leaps. He 
must try the golden mean. 

While reflecting, TAnguillet had continued pn his 
course, and, feigning to have failed to locate the sound, 
looked about him in all directions. What he was 
really looking for was some narrow path into which 
he could throw himself, and run as fast as his legs 
would let him. 

The sentinel hailed him again. 

This time TAnguillet slowed up, and, answering as 
if he had seen him for the first time, moved obliquely 
toward him along the side of a little hill whose sides 
were covered with stones and bushes. 

" Here I am, here ! " he cried. 

This route, though it led him toward the sentinel, 
also led him near a thicket that covered the space 
between the hill and the wood. A bare clearing only 
fifty feet across separated him from it. At the edge 
of the clearing, equidistant from the wood and the 
sentinel, he came to a decision, and with a quick 
spring covered nearly half the distance across, before 
the astonished sentinel could raise and aim his mus- 
ket. The ball struck the ground a few feet ahead of 
the child, and the latter's course changed to one 
parallel with the edge of the clearing for an instant, 
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and then disappeared into the dark foliage. The 
sentinel had galloped in pursuit, but the road was far 
from easy ; the branches held back the horse, and 
blinded his rider, while TAnguillet, gliding around all 
obstructions like a squirrel, gained the wood, and was 
lost to sight and sound. 

In a few minutes he had attained the opposite 
side. He threw himself flat on his stomach under 
the branches of a heavy bush and looked about. No 
horseman was to be seen ; before him lay the bare 
plain ; the horizon was lit by a* burning farm. In a 
field, however, a few hundred feet before him, was 
a group of horses grazing. Sure of not being pur- 
sued, TAnguillet left his hiding-place, and moved 
toward the horses, who were standing under the 
shadow of a clump of nut-trees. They did not stir 
at his approach except to raise their heads and whinny. 
The boy seized one by the mane, leaped lightly up, 
tied a cord about the beast's muzzle, and, striking 
it with a rod he had cut in the wood, started on a 
grand gallop in the direction in which he hoped to 
find the French army. 

This army had for the last few days been estab- 
lished along the banks of the Raab, where it had 
joined that of MontecucuUi, who was determined to 
defend the fords. 

Mile, de Montlujgon had taken care not to miss the 
opportimity to assist at the manoeuvres of an army 
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in the field. Perhaps, thought she, she might have 
the goodjortune to find Hugues, of whom she had 
no news, and who was more to her than she cared to 
acknowledge, even to herself. 

With the Princess Mamiani, she -set out under 
an escort of cavaliers, who loved gallantry as they 
loved war, and her arrival in camp was greeted with 
joyous acclamation. 

Hugues's secret departure had created great excite- 
ment among his friends. M. de Coligny feared lest 
the adventurous nature of his friend had led him 
into a peril whence he could not extricate himself. 
Saint-EUix nervously fingered the paper which 
Hugues had handed him on his departure, and 
burned with anxiety to open it. He interrogated 
the princess, who, in her turn, replied with questions ; 
and they could but conjecture. 

Coquelicot grew pale and thin ; he seemed to 
think that his master had acted a treacherous part 
in starting out on a dangerous adventure and leaving 
him behind. He would call him to account for it 
later. He passed his days in roaming around the 
camp, and, like a police-sergeant, wore out all 
strangers and newcomers with questions, all to no 
purpose. No one had seen his master. His grief 
grew hour by hour, and manifested itself by a stub- 
born taciturnity. 

Kadour spoke little, also ; but from another cause. 
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He had eyes, attention, thought, feeling, memory, 
for Mile, de Montlu^on alone. He dared not look 
into his heart. The thought that she loved and was 
loved by another tortured him, drove him mad. 

M. de Chivry rejoiced over Montest rue's long 
absence. In the first place, it left him a clear field ; 
next, no matter what his rival's reason for disappear- 
ing was, it was liable to misinterpretation; his 
absence might undo him. C6sar had heard nothing 
of Captain d'Arpalliferes, and he supposed him to be 
somewhere at Montestruc's heels, the captain being 
a bloodhound who never dropped a trail. 

Orphise was, of all these people, the one who 
seemed to attach the least importance to the Gascon's 
disappearance. She believed inly that she counted 
for much in this absence, if not for all, and that 
soon would come the proof that Montestruc had but 
one thought in the world, — to serve and please her. 
Nevertheless, she would have been more than glad to 
see him. This serenity of hers deceived De Chivry. 
Like most men with a "gallant" past, he did not 
have a very firm faith in the durability of a woman's 
affections. A caprice had brought M. de Montestruc 
out of the shade, a caprice might plunge him back 
into it. He was far from believing that Mile, 
de Montlugon's calmness and lack of all fear denoted 
a treasure of tenderness and love with which to 
reward all Hugues's devotion. 
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After the misadventure at Salzburg, where had 
been brought to naught the plans so finely conceived, 
M. de Loud6ac did not waste his time in vain regrets. 
His first care, for many reasons, had been to inform 
the Countess de Soissons of their discomfiture. He 
had cleverly dictated a letter to C^sar, of which every 
word was calculated to exasperate the irritable mis- 
tress of the household, and to goad her anger to the 
most extreme limit. 

" Madame : — You cannot have forgotten under what cir- 
cumstances I left Paris, to place myself at the orders of a 
person whom I was, as a relative, authorised to surround with 
all comfort and protection, and to whom even your kind pro- 
tection had been extended. 

«* Reports had given you cause to suppose that she was 
running some danger in travelling to a distant land, where the 
roads are not always safe. I therefore spared nothing, to 
prove by my presence my zeal and devotion. 

" To be with Mile, de Montlugon was so much the more a 
duty, in that it seems she had left without the knowledge or 
consent of the king. 

" After great difficulties, surmounted by the constancy to be 
found in a loyal servitor of his Majesty, I contrived to come 
up with Mile, de Montlugon in the city of Salzburg, where she 
stayed several days, acceding at last to the requests of your 
humble servant, who desired her to return, stage by stage, 
until she reached the Louvre. 

« What your vigilance, madame, foresaw, took place. 

*♦ We were attacked by a band of rascals in the solitude of 
a savage defile. M. de Louddac and I were putting the vil- 
lains to flight, when suddenly we saw M. de Montestruc and 
his people, whose presence near Salzburg nobody suspected. 
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<^ I will not stop to mention the singular coincidence of this 
attack in the territory of a prince of the Church, and of the 
presence, in the same place, of a young gentleman supposed 
to be attached to the army of M. de Coligny. But it 
appeared from the confessions of M. de Montestruc himself 
that he had undertaken the pursuit of Mile, de Montlugon, 
deserting thus the place to which the favour of the king had 
called him, to obey a love of which nothing can authorise the 
temerity, and which is, perhaps, against the wishes of his 
Majesty, not to mention the light estimation in which, as this 
conduct would seem to indicate, the Comte de Chargepaul held 
the advice which you deigned to ofiEer him. 

<< Not content with coming where he was not called, M. de 
Montestruc obstinately insisted on escorting Mile, de Mont- 
lu^on to Vienna, where he inspired her with the idea of prolong- 
ing her stay. Nay, furthermore, to the surprise of everybody, 
she gave way to a new caprice, and brusquely decided to go to the 
camp, where, notwithstanding the grief that her presence in so 
noisy a place causes me, I continue to watch over her with all 
the respect commanded by her relationship to his Majesty. 

<* The attachment I feel to you for your kindness to Mile, 
de Montlugon, as well as for the interest in me of which you 
showed the signs when you indicated to me my duty, has urged 
me to let you know what has happened and what is at present 
happening. My indignation would have induced me to de- 
mand satisfaction from M. de Montestruc, had I not been 
restrained by my absolute obedience to my king, who has 
forbidden the duel between his subjects. 

<< Is it necessary to add, madame, that if you are pleased to 
send me further instructions, I shall blindly carry them out, 
certain that they will have been dictated by your great zeal in 
the service of his Majesty ? " 

This letter, presenting things in the way best 
adapted to irritate the jealousy of the Countess de 
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Soissons, and carefully mingling truth and untruth, 
M. de Loud6ac fully expected to be shown to the 
king. 

" It is an auxiliary of which your afifairs have great 
need," he said to C6sar. " I deceive myself much if 
this letter, which will flatter his Majesty's vanity and 
tickle his pride, does not have the effect of making 
him interpose like the Deus ex Machina of the 
Latin poet. I have scattered the seed in this letter 
(which my mind loves to recognise as a masterpiece), 
and it is for the astute Olympe Mancini to make it 
bear fruit." 

The " fruit " that the skill of the chevalier had pre- 
dicted came in the form of a despatch sealed with the 
arms of the countess. 

" Monsieur : — I received in good time the letter you wrote 
me concerning the various incidents that marked your journey 
into the empire of his Apostolic Majesty. The story you tell 
fills me with anxiety for the results of an enterprise and a 
situation of which the inexperienced youth of Mile, de Mont- 
lu^on prevents her from seeing the consequences. These 
would have, should they be prolonged, the inevitable effect of 
alienating from her the king's affection, which, except the loss 
of her soul, would be the worst thing that could happen to her. 

"This vivid anxiety is only equalled by the indignation 
aroused in me by the inexplicable conduct of M. de Montes- 
true, who has received evidences of my good-will, and, what is 
inestimably more precious, striking marks of his Majesty's 
favour. How is this to be explained unless he is carried away 
by an excess of guilty passion ? But explanation is not justifi- 
cation ! He must be turned from this folly ! 
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"Mile, de Montlu^on is the goddaughter of the king, by 
whom, being an orphan, she has been brought up, and who 
alone has the power to establish her according to his own will 
and to the rank she holds among the nobles of the kingdom. 
All attempts at attracting her serious attention, without first 
soliciting the pleasure of the king, are almost crimes of high 
treason. That you understood, sir, when, like an honest and 
faithful subject, you made arbiter of your love the royal god- 
father of the future Duchess d'Avranches, and that M. de 
Montestruc did wrong to forget. Do I need to add in my 
turn that this obedience and loyalty are remembered in your 
favour ? " 

On the last page there was a postscript in which 
Madame de Soissons told the Comte de Chivry that 
the king had read the answer which she made him, 
and that he approved of the contents. 

"His Majesty has condescended to tell me that I had 
guessed his thoughts aright, and that he was grateful to you 
for the sentiments expressed in your letter and that he bade 
you persevere. Moreover, he wishes to give you another 
proof of his favour in authorising you to replace him with 
regard to his ward, and charges you to watch over her with 
the care and attention that a person so nearly related to him 
requires. His Majesty depends upon you to guard her jeal- 
ously against the attentions of M. de Montestruc, a service 
that will give you still greater claims on his good-will." 

"Was I wrong to trust in the intelligence of 
Madame de Soissons, eh 1 " said Loud^ac. 

Olympe's letter contained an order of the king, by 
virtue of which Louis confided Mile, de Montlugon to 
the charge of M. de Chivry, upon whom he enjoined 
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the duty of taking all the precautions which would 
seem most useful to him to guarantee her liberty, 
with orders to Orphise to submit in everything to the 
commands of this gentleman, who to her was a repre- 
sentative of the king, and to accept him for her guide 
at the time when it should seem proper to him to 
take her back to court. 

" Now if things do not come our way it is because 
we are extremely clumsy ! " said Loud^ac. 

In the joy occasioned by reading this letter C6sar 
had immediately the idea of showing the king's letter 
to Mile, de Montlugon. 

" Beware of doing that," exclaimed his confidant. 
" It will be time enough at the last moment. Women 
have always a thousand resources which they know 
how to draw on with singular energy. She may in- 
terest the French ambassador or even the Emperor 
Leopold in her case, send a courier to Paris secretly, 
simulate some sickness ; how do I know } It will be 
at the moment only when you are about to act that it 
will be wise to use this talisman. Until then, keep 
it in your pocket." 

It was under these circumstances, one evening, 
on the return from a hunt given by a Hungarian 
nobleman, that TAnguillet, urging on his horse with 
stout blows from his stick, came into the midst of 
the gallant company that was hardly at any time 
separated from Orphise. 
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It was Coquelicot who saw him first. 

" God bless me ! " he cried, " it's little T Anguillet ! " 

The child was pale, and all torn by the thorns and 
hedges, he had galloped through, weak, breathless, 
and exhausted. They surrounded him in a moment. 

In a few words that would hardly come forth from 
his parched lips, TAnguillet told what he had seen. 
A mortal pallor covered the face of Mile, de Mont- 
lugon ; joy flashed in the eyes of M. de Chivry. 

" In the hands of the Turks, he ! Montestruc 1 " 
cried M. de Saint-Ellix. He broke the seal of the 
envelope which Hugues had handed to him. " Look 
there,'* he continued, passing Orphise the paper. " It 
was in order to get a reputation that should make 
him more worthy of you that he attempted this mad- 
ness." 

Tears filled the eyes of Orphise, and, unable to 
distinguish anything, she could not finish the letter. 

" Oh, save him, save him at any price 1 " she 
cried; "if it is necessary I shall go to-night to the 
camp of Kiuperli, and if he is to die he will not die 
alone ! " 

Loud6ac exchanged a glance with C6sar. The 
hour was drawing near when it seemed to both of 
them that it would be necessary to make use of the 
king's letter. Princess Mamiani, her eyes saddened, 
was thinking. What ! so many efiforts, absolute devo- 
tion, all the dangers past, all the snares defeated, and 
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he for whom all these sacrifices had been made was 
dying! 

The marquis was talking of getting together a 
number of determined men, putting himself at their 
head, bursting like a thunderbolt on the Turkish 
camp, and passing by main force over the bodies of 
those who were guarding him, and rescuing the 
prisoner. 

"And his head will be oflf before you will have 
time to cross the camp ditch," said Kadour. 

The princess trembled. Orphise looked at the Arab. 

" So you think that nothing can be done, nothing 
attempted } " 

"I do not say that." 

" I say the very opposite," said Coquelicot. 

They went back in silence. Every one had his 
own thoughts. A cruel joy filled the soul of M. de 
Chivry ; a bitter pain that of the princess. Orphise's 
heart beat with a dull, heavy anguish. 

Loud^ac whispered in Cesar's ear : 

"Mile, de Montlugon says nothing. Be on the 
watch," he murmured ; " when a woman is silent, 
when a woman meditates, there is boimd to be some- 
thing in the wind." 

In fact, when Mile, de Montlugon returned to the 
house, she shut herself up in her own apartments. 

" Keep an eye on the cage," continued Loud&ic ; 
"the bird may fly." 
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M. de Chivry hurried to see M. de la Feuillade, 
with whom formerly at court he had been in friendly 
relations, and who, in the army, was next in com- 
mand to Coligny. He talked with him in a bantering 
vein about the romantic exaltation of a young woman 
who wished blindly to make herself the heroine of an 
adventure, her mind being too full of Spanish come- 
dies. As it stood, it was his duty to watch over her, 
and that duty bade him hinder her from carrying out 
her purpose. 

Then, with a smile, he showed the king's letter to 
the astonished gaze of the Due de la Feuillade. 
Upon seeing the royal signature, the courtier bowed 
low. 

" What can I do to make easy for you the obedi- 
ence you owe the king } " said he. 

" Give me four men and a corporal." 

The duke would have simimoned the four regi- 
ments of the little French army to please a man who 
represented Louis XIV., and he was profuse in offers 
of service. 

M. de Chivry thanked M. de la Feuillade, assuring 
him that four grenadiers would be enough, and at 
the head of his little escort took the road which led 
to the house where Mile, de Montlugon was staying. 
Two minutes later the four grenadiers were placed as 
sentinels at the four comers of the house, with orders 
to let no one leave. 
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Orphise had everything in readiness for her de- 
parture. Nothing seemed more natural to her than 
to go on horseback to the camp of the grand vizier, 
under the protection of two squires. For of what 
use is it to love, unless one is ready to brave all 
dangers } 

From a window of which the blind was half raised, 
she perceived the shadow of the grenadiers, and 
recognised M. de Chivry, who in the gathering 
darkness of nightfall was pointing out to the senti- 
nels where they were to stand. 

The blood moimted to her cheeks. She a pris- 
oner.? Was it possible! Orphise wanted an ex- 
planation of the mystery on the spot, and sent for 
M. de Chivry. 

" What does this mean } " she said, as he entered. 
" Is it on my account that you display this excess of 
precaution } *' 

" It is merely for your good, my fair cousin." 

" No phrasing, no sentimentality, if you please ; 
let actions do the talking. Have you placed those 
sentinels that I see there to ward off any attack that 
you foresee ? '* 

" My arm is sufficient for that." 

" Am I to infer that, should I care to go out, they 
are placed there to hinder my going } " 

"They are there at least to stop an act of im- 
prudence." 
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''You are certainly frank, but I prefer frankness. 
In a word, I am not free to come and go when I like?" 

" That depends on the use you intend to make of 
your liberty." 

"And why so?" 

" Because there is reason to fear that if you once 
got out, you might stray too far." 

"Ah! do you think that? Well, why should I 
deny my intention? By what right should I be 
opposed ? " 

" By this right." 

C6sar, always polite, took the king's letter from 
his pocket and handed it to his cousin. 

" Ah ! " she said, "so I am a prisoner, and am 
confided to your keeping ? " 

" And I shall fulfil this tender mission with a zeal 
that you will do justice to later." 

" I do not think it ! " 

" Woman is always fickle," murmured C6sar, who 
even in his politeness could not stop at the imperti- 
nence. 

" Very well ! I am no Bradamante to cope with 
your sentinels, but may I be permitted to know if I 
am to receive whom I wish ? " 

" Oh, dear cousin, this house is not a prison ! " 

" But it is, since there is a gaoler." 

C6sar bit his lips, and as Orphise dismissed him 
with a look she added : 
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*' I shall detain you no longer, monsieur, I am too 
well aware of the respect I owe his Majesty not to 
submit to his orders. We shall continue the conver- 
sation at the Louvre." 

M. de Chivry bowed coldly, and left. 

A few moments later, Kadour, whom a lady-in-wait- 
ing of Orphise had summoned, entered her apart- 
ments. The Arab, pale beneath his brown, awaited 
her orders, standing ; his lips trembled slightly. 

" If I have understood you perfectly,*' said Orphise, 
" you are determined to risk all in order to save your 
master.*' 

"All." 

" You are brave." 

"I do not know. I have a heart that loves and 
hates!" 

"It is a good kind to have. If I were free you 
would not go alone." 

" Ah ! you also ? a dove in that nest of vultures ? " 

"But I am a prisoner, guarded; look at those 
soldiers, they keep me from going." 

" So much the better ! It will be like a journey to 
the infernal regions ! " 

" And you are going ? " 

" I shall find there no peril but death." 

" If I cannot follow you I wish at least to help you 
carry out your project. Gold will perhaps be not 
less useful than steel. Here, take this." 
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Mile, de Montlugon opened a jewel-case, and took 
out diamonds and pearls that she put into Kadour's 
hands. 

" With that," said she, " you may put vigilance to 
sleep, you may corrupt virtue, soften hatred, open 
bolted doors, break fetters, make walls totter." 

Kadour, with some coldness, handed back to 
Orphise the riches she had offered him, and said, 
shaking his head : 

"The tiger has only his cunning, the lion his 
courage, when he hunts ; so it is with me. And 
depend upon it that if I fail nothing can succeed." 

"Go, then, and come back with him." 

" And if I save him, will you care for the poor 
slave who has but his life, and who will lose it, 
perhaps } " 

" I shall put my hand in his, he will be my friend, 
and I shall say to him : ' What reward do you wish V " 

The eyes of the Arab flashed. 

" Then if you do not see him again, I shall be no 
longer living." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DROPS OF WATER. 

Night had fallen when Kadour rode out of the 
French lines into the country. The clouds that 
floated in the starry sky, where the crescent of the 
moon glittered, cast great gliding shadows over 
the earth ; no sound was heard but the neighing of 
the horses tied to their pickets, or the barking of the 
dogs howling here and there among the ruins. 

Two companions followed Kadour, and two others 
rode at his side ; one had the appearance of a youth, 
the other of a child. The child was TAnguillet, who 
guided the little troop ; a beam of light that struck 
the face of the person beside him showed the beauti- 
ful and pallid features of the Princess Mamiani, 
who had taken for her apparel the costume of a page. 
The other two who sat their chargers so firmly were 
Coquelicot and M. de Saint-Ellix. 

When they came to a mound from which they 
could distinguish the Turkish camp-fires lighting up 
the horizon, the five companions who formed this 
dangerous expedition stopped to hold coimsel. 

155 
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"Have you reflected?" said the princess to the 
Marquis. 

" And you, madame, have you followed your own 
counsel ? " 

" I, why should I ? " she answered, smiling. 

" Well, I shall go where you go." 

He passed his hand over his horse's mane, and 
looked at the princess. 

"It is singular how you have bewitched me," 
said he ; " here I am on a campaign in a wild coimtry 
with no other purpose than to save a boy whom I 
ought to hate, and who has the impertinence to make 
himself loved. That is logical ! " 

The princess took his hand in the darkness and 
pressed it. 

" You know well that, after him, you are the being 
I love best in the world." 

" Madame, if one is not first in these affairs, other 
positions are of no consequence." 

He turned resolutely to Kadour. 

" Come, tell us your plan, my friend." 

" I have none." 

" Then how will you succeed } " 

"God is there!'* 

"I who am alway so stupid," said Coquelicot, 
" have an idea ; it is bound to be absurd, but I give 
it to you for what it is worth." 

He raised his hand and counted those that sur- 
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rounded him. " Here we are, five in all, united by the 
same thought, and for the same expedition," he con- 
tinued ; " to succeed by cunning there are too many ; 
by force, not enough. Five people who arrive 
together among the Tiu-ks without looking like 
merchants or rogues only awaken suspicions. Sus- 
picions aroused, danger is sure to follow, and, accord- 
ing to what they tell me of the Turks, danger goes 
hand in hand with death. Here, then, is my plan : Let 
us divide up into three parties. Kadour, who is almost 
a Turk, being an Arab, and who understands how to 
talk that jumble, will take the princess with him." 

" Let us go," said she. 

"I am glad that you approve of the plan," said 
Coquelicot ; " Kadour, being able as he is to chat with 
that legion of devils, will be in a better position than 
any of us to help you in case you cause suspicion." 

" Very well," answered Kadoiu", " I shall have the 
tongue of a snake and the hand of a man." 

"I shall keep I'Anguillet," continued Coquelicot. 
'^ He has rubbed against these bandits, and knows how 
to steal into their lair. We will do a regular fox and 
rat business, crawling, sniffing, and sliding along, and 
there will be the devil to pay if we do not find where 
they have stowed away my master." 

"And I," said the marquis, " what shall I do .>" 

" You, sir, will not enter the camp." 

"Indeed!" 
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" I am somewhat afraid of your eagerness ; your 
impatience will master you, and you will give in to it, 
and it will probably put the executioner on our trails. 
Moreover, should we all die in this hell-hole, some- 
body will have to tell M. de Coligny." 

"What for?" 

" To avenge us, monsieur." 

" That's a reason ! " 

" Notice, besides, that you will not have to stand 
with your arms folded. To every army campaign 
there must be a reserve force for the main body; 
you will be the reserve, a cavalry reserve. That 
reassures the main army. You will have to discover 
fresh horses to have ready for us in some ravine, or 
in the depth of some wood, the entrance to which 
we shall reconnoitre. For, do not forget it, the end 
of the adventure will be in flight." 

" Flight or death," said Kadour. 

" That brute has a way of stating facts that makes 
you shiver," remarked Coquelicot. 

"He is right," said the princess, quietly; "one 
must always realise what one is undertaking." 

"Oh, I know well enough, but it is not worth 
while telling it all the time," exclaimed Coquelicot. 

" A warning is always useful," added the marquis, 
half sadly, half mockingly. "As for myself, I am 
very sorry not to go with you ; that is why I shall 
only stay out of the camp if you order it, madam e." 
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"I beg that you will,*' said Leonora; "we shall 
leave this cursed camp one by one, perhaps, by 
crooked paths afoot ; perhaps we shall be pursued ; 
fresh and willing horses may save us. You may be 
the forlorn hope, the salvation of all ! " 

" Then you wish it ? " 

"I do." 

"Very well, I shall obey." 

His voice trembled a little as he said these last 
words. He added, in a low tone : 

" To know there is a danger over there, that you 
run it, and that I do not follow you ! Never say that 
I do not love you more than myself." 

He coughed, and then spoke more firmly : 

" I have in this bundle, in case there should arise 
need, the cloak of a native Montenegran who was 
killed in a skirmish. I shall put it on. In my belt 
there is a round sum in fine louis d'ors and good 
Venetian ducats ; the ducats and louis are good 
travelling companions. I am sure that with them I 
can get horses ; not being allowed to be a soldier, I 
shall be a horse dealer. Let us decide now on either 
the ravine or the wood. The one within the other 
would be better than anything else." 

The five companions continued several miles in 
silence. The fires of the camp became larger and 
brighter. One could vaguely distinguish the reddish 
smoke against the black of the horizon. Meanwhile 
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it was growing lighter in the west. The dawn was 
beginning to smile. 

The ravine wished for by Saint-EUix was soon 
discovered by TAnguillet. A little distance from 
the camp he showed a narrow little valley where a 
sqiiadron could hide. A herder's path led up to it. 

M. de Saint-EUix stopped at its mouth. '<At 
present/' he said, " we will separate. Go ahead, and 
I will get the horses somehow. God keep and guard 
you!" 

The princess leaned toward him. " Kiss me," she 
murmured ; " if I didn't love him, I might be yours — " 

" We forget," said Coquelicot, suddenly ; " shouldn't 
we have a signal to let you know if we leave the camp 
successful ? " 

" Let the cry of the owl serve to gather us," said 
r Anguillet. " When that bird hoots thrice we will 
be on our way." 

"The little monkey is right," said Coquelicot. 
"Will that do, Kadour?" 

" Perfectly." 

In a moment, Saint-EUix was alone; he entered 
the ravine, stiU dark, although dawn was at hand. 
A few hundred paces away Coquelicot and 1' Anguillet 
went in one direction, Kadour and the princess in 
the other. A great solitary poplar near the edge of 
the ravine was their only landmark for return. 

When a curtain of trees screened him from his late 
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Companions, Kadour turned to the princess. "In 
agreeing to follow me, are you able to bear every- 
thing?" he asked. 

" What do you mean ? '' 

"What I say. I mean to hesitate at nothing. 
Everything means chance, the unknown, — and no 
matter how hard they be, the consequences must 
be accepted." 

A red shade passed over her face. She spoke 
gravely : " Go on ; I follow.** 

At the moment when his friends started for Kiu- 
perli's camp, leaving the marquis behind, Hugues 
saw the door of his prison open and Briquetaille 
enter. 

" How is your lordship this morning ? " he asked, 
fresh and smiling. "Your surroundings are not 
worthy of you, but what can be done in such a time 
of discord and such a barbarous land } The savages ! 
Hungary is far from Paris ! *' 

He sat down on a bale of straw. 

" Would you like to chat .? No .? I will chat alone, 
then. You know that in an hour that little operation 
will begin again, — the drops of water, you know, — 
pretty invention, isn't it } Dainty and clean, fit for 
a gentleman of your family ! But perhaps you have 
made some reflections that will render it unnecessary } 
Do for the Turks what you would do for the French. 
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It would only be tails instead of heads. A little 
shame is very quickly digested." 

" You know something about it," said Hugues. 

" Ah ? you have found your voice ! So much the 
better; we shall continue our interview, and your 
interjections will spice it. A dialogue is always nicer 
than a soliloquy." Briquetaille stretched himself out 
on the straw, and continued : 

" Do you admire as I do, count, the singular vicissi- 
tudes of fortune ? You laid me nearly dead on a pile 
of Paris slime ; I will hang you to a wooden gallows. 
I arose living from my descent, you will come down 
from your height a dead man. Luck comes and goes. 
But you failed to learn one thing. You could have 
disembarrassed yourself of me ; you failed to do so ; 
a grave error. You will allow me not to commit it. 
I understand your melancholy ; to lose with your 
life, while young and strong, a beautiful and rich 
bride, is indeed regretable. And what is worse is 
that, abandoned by one, she will fall into the arms of 
another who will not let her go ! What a man M. de 
Chivry is ! " 

Montestruc shivered slightly; Briquetaille smiled. 

" You dislike to have me praise your rival .^ One 
means of supplanting him still is yours. Treachery 
means return to her ; a step more — abjure — become 
a renegade, and in recompense for the double deed 
Achmet Kiuperli would make you a pacha, and you 
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might carry off your mistress, and offer her a worthy 
existence at Constantinople. An idea! Offer her 
to his Highness, and you can pretend to anything ! " 

Hugues turned toward the wall in silence. His 
visitor rose. 

" I do not believe in the old proverb, ' silence gives 
consent,' ** he said. " Let us return to the place where 
your lordship passed a few moments yesterday. Kiu- 
perli must be getting impatient. He appeared to 
take great pleasure in seeing the little drops of water 
striking on a man's skull. One must never awake 
the impatience of a grand vizier — it is unhealthy! 
Let us rim ! " 

They did not run, but all too soon they arrived at 
the hall where the grand vizier dispensed justice. 
Achmet was awaiting them, and sipping a sherbet. 

"You must not be angry with this young man 
because he is late," said Briquetaille. "He was 
visited for an instant by the angel of good inspira- 
tions, but his worst instincts controlled him. I hope 
that at a new test his soul may repent.*' 

Again Montestruc was bound to the little gallows 
in the same position as before, and soon, one after 
another, the drops of water began to fall on his head, 
already racked by the long agony he had suffered on 
the previous day. 

The torture had lasted but a few minutes when 
an Arab, accompanied by a young slave, whose face 
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and form were veiled from sight, entered. The Arab 
stepped resolutely up to the divan where Achmet 
lay, while the slave leaned up against the wall as if 
at the end of his strength. 

Kiuperli raised himself on his elbow. 

" Who are you } What do you want } " he asked. 

" You will know when we are alone ; first, send 
away this man," said Kadour, — for it was he, — 
pointing to Briquetaille. 

'* Who disturbs me without cause does not rejoice 
long over the matter ! " 

" I know it." 

Achmet made a sign ; but instead of going, Brique- 
taille advanced. 

" Look to yourself, Achmet," he cried, " you know 
not whence comes this man ; the Christians fear you 
alive, — he may be sent to assassinate you ! " 

Kadour coldly took the sabre and pistols from his 
belt, and threw them on the floor. 

" I am not armed," he said, "and you, grand vizier, 
if you will not hear me, will sorely repent on the day 
of battle now so near." 

Kiuperli reflected a moment ; the water was fall- 
ing regularly, but Montestruc's emotion at seeing 
Kadour was so great as to stifle all sensation of pain. 
A light trembling seized the limbs of the slave. 

" And he .? " said Briquetaille, pointing to the 
slave, " who answers for him } " 
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" A child ! " said Kadour. And with a quiet 
movement he discovered a hand and arm as deli- 
cate and white as a woman's. 

" Go ! *' said Achmet to Briquetaille. The slave 
moved insensibly nearer to Montestruc, who could 
scarcely believe his eyes when he saw Kadour. 
Briquetaille had hard work to suppress his anger 
as he left. 

" Speak ! " said Achmet, " we are alone." 

" I come from the Christian camp," said he, "and 
I was there when the regiments of the King of 
France, under M. de Coligny, joined those imder 
Montecuculli to resist your victorious march on 
Vienna. They only await now the arrival of a 
cavalry regiment from Italy. If you will deliver to 
me that man there bound to the gallows, I will tell 
you the exact number of soldiers you will have to 
fight, and their positions at this instant." 

" Traitor ! " cried Hugues. 

The slave who had come with Kadour slowly 
approached Hugues, and whispered, " Wait ! " so 
gently that it scarcely stirred the veil. 

"Why do you desire this man.?" inquired 
Achmet. 

" Because I hate him ! " 

" Ah ! " said the grand vizier. 

" I belonged to him ; he made me submit to cruel 
humiliations. He beat me like a dog, — I, who was 
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a sheik's son. My back and my arms still bear the 
marks of his blows. See ! *' 

He bared his shoulders and arms with a quick 
gesture, and showed Kiuperli the marks of the 
flagellations which a former master had generously 
showered on him. 

"A lie ! " cried Hugues. 

" Be still ! be still ! " whispered a voice in his ear. 

"But that is not all," continued the Arab. "A 
flesh wound heals with time, a heart wound never. 
There is a woman who has made me mad ; a woman 
whose look fills my veins with fire; a woman for 
whom I would commit any crime — " 

" I understand ! " murmured Kiuperli. 

" Well, that woman is to belong to him. Give me 
this man that her hand may never touch him I Give 
him to me that I may torture him in my turn ! My 
heart is a festering wound ; let me tear his from his 
breast and spill its blood drop by drop ! " 

The vehemence of his gesture, the terrible sound 
of his voice, made the child tremble. Kadour's eyes 
were glowing like coals of fire beneath his pale 
brows. 

" And if I give him up, you will tell me the num- 
ber of soldiers in front of me, and the places they 
occupy } " 

" All ; the position of their batteries, the villages 
they have fortified, the redoubts they have raised, 
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where their cavalry is, how you can penetrate their 
lines, and the secret road by which you can hurl 
yourself upon them unexpectedly." 

"Traitor ! " screamed Montestruc. 

" You know," said Achmet, " that there is a very 
simple way of getting for nothing these secrets that 
you wish to sell me ? " 

"What is that ?" asked the Arab. 

" I have a satellite here. One sign from me, and 
your head falls from your shoulders, and your tongue 
is mute." 

" Send for him." 

Kiuperli clapped his hands thrice. A crimson-clad 
soldier entered who wore at his belt a great silver- 
mounted cimeter. The grand vizier pointed to 
Kadour. 

"That man is yours," he said. "Make him kneel 
down, and if he persists in his silence, at my first 
signal draw your sabre; at the second, raise your 
arm ; at the third, strike off his head." 

" It is well," said the executioner, placing his hand 
on Kadour's shoulder. 

The Arab kneeled. Not a muscle of his face 
moved. He gazed proudly at Kiuperli while Mon- 
testruc looked at him in wonder. There was no 
sound in that hall except the sound of dropping water. 
The grand vizier clapped his hands. The executioner 
drew his sword. 
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" Here comes death ! *' said Achmet. 

" Let it come/' answered Kadour. 

Again the grand vizier clapped his hands. The 
heavy blade of the cimeter whirled in wider and 
and wider circles through a brilliant sunbeam that 
entered from a window, and seemed like a living 
circle of flame around the head of the executioner. 

"One moment more and the angel of the black 
wings will touch you/' said Achmet. 

A disdainful smile passed over Kadour's face, and 
coldly he bent his neck for the blow. There was one 
silent moment when Montestruc ceased to breathe ; 
the child standing near him seized the framework of 
his gibbet for support. The gleaming eyes behind 
the veil had ceased to shine. 

Suddenly Achmet made a sign, and the sword of 
the executioner was lowered. 

" You are a man," he said to Kadour. " Arise, and 
take this Christian ; I give him to you for your pleas- 
ure. Now speak ! " 

Kadour walked slowly to the frame where his 
master lay bound, and loosed the cords that bound 
him. 

" Let me die and be silent ! " cried Hugues. 

"No!'' 

A light hand was laid on Hugues's arm, and the 
child mysteriously signed him to be silent. The last 
cord that bound him fell to his feet, and Kadour 
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Stepped toward the divan and began in a clear voice, 
of which Montestruc lost not an inflection, to tell in 
detail all that he had seen at the camp of Montecu- 
cuUi. His faithful memory was never at a loss, and 
the grand vizier listened, nodding his head at every 
fact, while a secretary took notes at his side. 

" Is that all ? '! asked Achmet, when Kadour had 
ended. 

*' It is all ! " said he. 

Achmet clapped his hands. Soon afterwards, 
Briquetaille, who had been sought for, came before 
him. His first glance, of mingled anger and hatred, 
was for Montestruc, released from the cradle of his 
torture. He suspected instinctively some treachery 
of the Arab. 

" You will take the best steed in my stalls," said 
the vizier, " and leave at once for the Christian camp. 
Inform yourself of everything; look, threaten, and 
bribe, — and then return. If your information cor- 
responds to that given me by this man, he shall go 
free, and with as much gold from my coffers as he 
can carry. If he has deceived me, his head shall 
answer for it. But as I have but one word, he shall, 
during your absence, amuse himself with this gentle- 
man as he pleases, gibbet or sabre, pike or cudgel. 
Go!" 

" But one word more," replied the Italian. 

" One word, but quickly ! " 
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" You know that yesterday this man belonged to 
and fought by the side of M. de Montestruc ? " 

" I know it. If that is all you had to say, it was 
not worth saying. Go ! *' 

Kiuperli was one to be obeyed, not to be argued 
with, and Briquetaille went. His rage broke loose 
when once he was outside. 

"Ah, I should have killed him !* The tomb is the 
safest prison ! Will he not be free on my return } 
There! I wished to refine my revenge, and now I 
find, though torture is good, death is better. If I ever 
get him again I swear I will cut him open at once." 

His horse saddled, Briquetaille sped to that portion 
of the camp where the merchants, horse dealers, fol- 
lowers, and sharpers gathered in numberless crowds. 
He beckoned to a man who was dealing cards be- 
hind a wagon. Carpillo, for it was he, arose. 

" Is he dead ? " he asked his chief. 

"Montestruc? He has slipped between my fin- 
gers," growled Briquetaille. " Another has him, an 
Arab named Kadour — " 

" Oh, there is some deviltry beneath that ! " 

" So I fear. I don't know what he told Kiuperli, 
but he got the prisoner for his pains." 

" And you } " 

" I go at Kiuperli's order to see if the Arab lied." 

" Good ! blind and mute obedience, or a new neck- 
erchief of hemp ! What am I to do } " 
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"Watch the Arab and his prisoner. If they 
attempt escape, fire on them as if they were dogs I 
You have men ? '* 

" What is left of the Royal Ox band, yes." 

" Keep guard carefully." 

"Isn't your cause my own? You are M. de 
Chivry's man, I am Madame de Soissons's. I will 
watch." 

Hugues and Kadour were led to the dwelling of 
Hussein Pacha under the escort of two janizaries. 
On the way Kadour whispered to the child, who was 
always beside him : 

" I have his life, but not his liberty," said he. 

" I know." 

" I have done all I could ; you must do the rest." 

The Princess Mamiani, for it was she, shivered. 

" What kind of man is this Hussein Pacha to whom 
we are going } " she asked. 

" A man like other men ; both good and bad." 

"How old?" 

" His beard is gray, but he is young at fifty, and 
has preserved all the passions of his youth." 

" Let us go on." The princess was again as silent 
as at first. 

In a few minutes the janizaries handed over 
Hugues and Kadour to an officer of Hussein Pacha's 
household, with the words : " The Christian belongs 
to this man, who has all power over him except to 
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free him. As to the Arab, your master will answer 
for him." 

" It is well," was the reply. 

At this moment a horseman with a gray beard, 
his body girt with a baldric from which hung magnif- 
icent arms, left the ruined house into which Hussein 
had had carpets and divans flung when he occupied 
it. The saddle of his horse, which was held on each 
side by two blacks, was studded with precious stones. 
A passage was opened for him with all evidences of 
terror as well as respect. The princess looked hard 
at him as he passed, and followed him with curious 
eyes. 

" Singular ! " she said. " Is this the first time I 
have seen that face .? " 

She became absorbed in a silent reverie. 

"You have seen Hussein Pacha," said Kadour, 
touching her arm. 

She trembled, and walked again by his side as she 
answered : 

" This evening I will speak to him." 

Hussein having disappeared, the officer to whom 
the janizary had spoken touched Kadour. 

« What will you do with this Christian } " he asked. 
" His life is yours ; will you take it ? '* 

" Not yet ; not until I have seen your master." 

« Then he must return to the prison he was in this 
morning. As to you, you may wait here." 
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"We will wait here," murmured the princess, 
seating herself on a stone bench. And silently she 
drew about her face a comer of the robe that 
enveloped her. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE ENCHANTRESS. 

The shadows began to steal over the camp. Long 
files of horsemen entered its gates, plunder-laden, 
and driving before them droves of bellowing cattle. 
The watch-fires were being lighted here and there. 

A man with the arms and uniform of a Wallachian 
trooper appeared before the house of Hussein Pacha, 
and dropped in a little grass thicket a few rods off, 
whence he could easily, though indistinctly, see the 
white figures of the Arab and his companion sit- 
ting motionless on the stone. Soon a horseman 
stopped at the gate and dismounted, two negroes 
hurrying up to seize his reins as he did so. 

At the sight of Hussein, Kadour and the princess 
arose. The Wallachian, who lost not a movement, saw 
the Arab's face shine in the light of a soldier's torch. 

" Ah, Kadour ! " he said. " I knew him — but the 
other.?" 

His looks fastened themselves on the unknown 
figure. The vague contours of the form gave him 
no hint. 

174 
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"Who knows?" he thought, "it may be TAnguil- 
let, but Briquetaille did not mention him ! " 

He saw them enter the house behind Hussein 
Pacha. The man with the torch preceded them. 
Then all the watcher could see was the shadow of a 
sentinel who passed and repassed a drawn curtain. 

Suddenly he slipped along the waving grass and 
silently gained the angle of the nearest house. 
Buried in its line of shadow, he softly stole around it. 
A courtyard wall surrounded Hussein's house — a wall 
both high, bare, and impenetrable. Sure that there 
was no other exit but the door he had been watching, 
Carpillo stole back to his post of observation and 
stretched himself again in the grass, his eyes fixed on 
the entrance. The sentinel still moved back and 
forth behind the curtain. 

"There is M. de Montestruc," said Carpillo to 
himself. 

Meanwhile Hussein Pacha had disappeared down 
a gallery behind the folds of a heavy curtain for an 
instant lifted. 

" This is the moment," said Kadour in the ear of 
the princess ; " are you ready } " 

" You shall see ! " 

She stepped bravely down the passage, and sud- 
denly found her way barred by a great negro, who 
stretched his arm in front of her. 

" What do you want } " he said. 
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"To see your master.'* 

The negro smiled till his teeth shone. 

" This is the hour when Hussein sleeps," he said. 
"Wait until the morning sun, and you can see 
him." 

" I will not wait," she said, and stepped forward. 
She slipped her hand beneath her robe, and took from 
her waist a silver pin. 

" Look," said the negro, " you would be dead ere 
you had traversed half the gallery." 

He pointed to an enormous hound, who, with 
standing hair and gleaming teeth, had emerged from 
the gloom and stood before her growling savagely. 

" That is Hussein's friend," said the slave. " He 
knows me, but if I should touch the edge of that 
curtain his fangs would be buried in my throat." 

" Is that all } Look yourself ! " 

She walked straight toward the hound, fascinating 
him with the calm, cold power, the mighty magnetism 
of her fearless eyes. He ceased to growl. Without 
taking her eyes from his, pale and proud, she bent 
slowly over his now drooping head and touched his 
skin with the pin, while her hand swept over his 
head. 

" Go and sleep ! " she said, rising. 

The great beast oscillated like a mortally wounded 
lion, and fell heavily in a corner. His head on his 
paws, he remained as motionless as if carved in 
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Stone. The frightened negro leaped upon him and 
tried to lift him ; but the body fell inertly back. 

" Call him or strike him," said the princess. " I 
told him to sleep, and he sleeps. Now if you do not 
wish to fall beside him in eternal sleep, lead me to 
your master." 

The terrified negro raised the curtain. Hussein 
sprang to his sword. 

" A woman is here who wants to see you," said the 
slave. " I think she is a spirit. She made a sign, and 
your dog fell at her feet like a lamb. Here she is." 

In the pale glow of the single lamp she looked an 
apparition, indeed. Divided between fear and curi- 
osity, the pacha laid his hand on a pistol, but said, 
without raising it : 

" Who are you ? " 

The unknown pointed to the slave. Hussein made 
a sign and he went out. 

Softly and gently the princess let fall the bumoose 
that enveloped her, and revealed to the astonished 
eyes of Hussein a form of marvellous beauty. Her 
tresses of raven hair, bound round with golden chains, 
descended to a bosom whose pink and white beauty 
could be guessed at through the silken transparency 
of some gauzy stuff that was fastened across her 
breast with two pins, one silver and one gold. 

A cry of admiration escaped from the lips of 
Hussein, and he leaped to his feet. 
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" Do you remember me ? " asked she. 

" If I had ever seen you once, if only for a moment, 
I should never have forgotten you, and I ask who 
you are ! " 

" Not only once have you seen me, but ten times, 
a hundred times — " 

" Seen you ? " 

*' Seen me. Are you not Hussein Pacha ? Hussein 
Abdallah Djamil, son of Mohammed Ibrahim Djamil, 
who was from Adrianople, where your father, after 
having been a smith, became a locksmith ? " 

" How do you know that ? " 

" Wait ! You have not always been what to-day 
you are, one of the chiefs of a terrible army, but, on 
the contrary, were once conquered, a prisoner, sick 
and almost lifeless. If you should put aside that 
vestment on your chest, you would bare the scar of 
a bullet-wound, and, on your arm and shoulder, the 
marks left by the sabres of those who overthrew you. 
When you were picked up, half -dead, you were bleed- 
ing from ten wounds — " 

" It is true ! '' 

"You commanded a galley that was captured by 
the Knights of Malta. That you were spared, was 
due to the hope of ransom and to the intervention 
of a noble Venetian who pitied you for the sake of 
your great courage." 

"Yes, yes! They were going to throw me 
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overboard. *.Give me this dying man/ said the 
Venetian to those who had lifted me. 'Take it/ 
said a man whose hands were red with blood ; « it is 
only a corpse.' Ah, that corpse has since taken 
bloody vengeance ! " 

" You were taken to Venice, and were received 
into a castle whose terraces were mirrored in the 
waters of the Brenta. How long you hovered 
between life and death ! There was a little girl who 
went to see you every morning and every evening. 
She spoke gently and softly to you, and cried when 
she saw the red bandages around your wounds; 
she brought you oranges and pomegranates, sang and 
played on her guitar to amuse you, and on her 
shoulder rested your hand when you first attempted 
to walk." 

"I see her again!" cried Hussein. "I see her, 
with her great, soft eyes, like luminous flowers, her 
long, fine, silky hair that left always a sweet odour 
behind her ; her little feet whose lightest fall stirred 
my heart to joy ; her little hands, so delicately pink, 
that charmed away the pain when they touched me. 
I can hear now her gay little voice telling me so 
many beautiful things. She was my consolation and 
my joy. Her presence made me forget I was a 
prisoner ^id captive. Many years have passed 
since those far days, but often do I dream at night 
of her, whose name was Leonora." 
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" Look at me ! and tell me if you do not recognise 
her whom you were wont to call your good genius, 
on the banks of the Brenta." 

Hussein turned the face of the princess to the 
light, and bending close to her, his hands on her 
shoulders, gazed at her in silence for a moment. 
Suddenly he let go and stepped back. 

" What ! That little girl — is you ! Yes, your eyes 
speak to me, and I find again her smile upon your 
lips/' 

^' Was it not she, Hussein, who threw herself into 
the arms of your host to ask him to let you go free ? 
Was it not due to her that you were returned to 
freedom and your friends ? And do you remember 
what you said to her on that day when they said, 
* You are free, — go ' ? Is it not true that, when 
you gazed upon the open gate and the open road 
that lay before it, you took her little hand, and, press- 
ing it to your forehead, swore a great oath to grant 
her what she might in the future ask of you, or 
what might be asked in her name, if you never saw 
her more?" 

" It is true ! " • ^ 

" Whatever it might be, so she desired it ? " 

" So she wished it ! Speak ! Command ! I am 
ready. If it is to overthrow a city, I will break 
through its walls for you ; to pour at your feet 
all the treasures of India, I will go myself and seize 
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them in the palace of Delhi ; to place at your utter 
mercy a province, only tell me under what skies it 
lies concealed ; if you would be queen, I will make 
myself a king, to give you a crown. I have slaves, 
I have soldiers, I have palaces, I have steel, and I 
have gold. Command, and I obey. For you noth- 
ing would be impossible ! ** 

During his speech Hussein moved quickly toward 
the princess with outstretched hands. His ardent 
breath burned her face, his envious fingers touched 
the silk that encircled her waist. 

"You speak to the woman, Hussein, and it is the 
child that asks." 

The Turk involuntarily stepped back. 

"The child! Is it my fault if the woman is so 
beautiful that I see nothing but her beauty.?" he 
cried. "I look at you and my blood flames! I 
breathe, and the perfume of your mouth intoxicates 
me ! When a doe enters the lion's den, what do you 
expect him to do } He devours her ! You come to 
me, and I take you and keep you ! " 

He extended his arms as if to seize her. She 
bounded back and seized the golden pin at her 
corsage. 

" One step more," she cried, " and I will tell Hus- 
sein Pacha that he is a coward and a traitor, a coward 
because he seizes a woman who trusted in his loy- 
alty, a traitor because he is false to his word ! " 
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Hussein roared like a wild beast. His eyes and 
those of the princess exchanged flashes like those of 
two duellists who at once anger and measure each 
other. But he was a man, and succumbed first. 

" Well, what do you want } Speak quickly ! Your 
beauty drives me mad ! '* 

" I want the liberty of a man." 

"Whatman.?" 

"The man who this morning belonged to death 
and now belongs to the Arab." 

" If what I hear is true, it is the same thing." 

" First do what I ask. We will see to that later." 

Hussein saw the smile of the princess. " Where 
there is a woman, there is a trick," he said. " You 
were there, I understand, when the Arab talked to 
Kiuperli. To save him from imminent death was 
then of first importance. Now that he lives, you 
wish to make him free } " 

" I wish you to do for him what a woman did for 
you at Venice. The rest need not trouble you." 

Hussein Pacha had recovered his self-control. 

" I promised, and I will keep my promise," he 
returned, with effort. 

" Now I find you as I once knew you," said Leo- 
nora, laying her hand on Hussein's arm. 

"Thank the God who made you generous," she 
continued, "for one step more just now would have 
been your death ! " 
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"You would have killed me, you, with that little 
hand ? But you are not even armed ! " 

" Who knows ? " she asked, fingering the little 
gold pin stuck in the gauze at her breast. " There 
are pins that are equal to poniards ! " 

Hussein gravely stroked his beard as he regarded 
the pin. 

"There are wickednesses and sorceries," he said, 
" of which the Christians have the secret. Did you 
not conquer with a word, a short while ago, an 
animal more ferocious than any tiger.?'* 

He stroked his beard again, reflectingly, his eyes 
fixed on the princess. 

"This Arab who was with you, where did you 
leave him.?" 

"In yonder hall." 

"Good! The Christian is imprisoned even here. 
Wait." He clapped his hands. The negro appeared, 
and the pacha ordered him to conduct into his pres- 
ence Kadour and the prisoner. 

" A thing once resolved on," said he, " must never 
be left until the following day to execute, lest mis- 
fortune find time to arrive." 

A few minutes later the slave reappeared with M. 
de Montestruc and Kadour, the one sad and sus- 
picious, the other silent and sombre. 

"Who possesses the heart of a woman has an 
invisible angel always by his side," said Hussein to 
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Hugues. "A woman wished you to be free, — you 
are to be free." 

He turned again to the negro, and whispered a 
few words in' his ear. The slave went out, and soon 
after reappeared, followed by two serving-men, who 
threw down in the middle of the room a great bundle 
whence they extracted all manner of clothing. 

"Choose," said Hussein, "and dress in haste; 
when we play a game with life at stake, we should 
neglect no precautions. Some one may have seen 
you as you entered; it is not necessary that they 
should recognise you as you go out." 

" Hussein thinks of everything ! " said Leonora. 

" No, he thinks of you. Why attract the attention, 
on leaving the house of Hussein, of those who may 
have seen you enter at that of Achmet Kiuperli } " 

The princess, Hugues, and Kadour obeyed without 
argument. Kadour, who watched Hugues secretly, 
took care to put on a costume like in colour and 
shape to the one his master wore. This detail 
escaped the eyes of Montestruc, who acted like a 
man sacrificing his life. The princess only had eyes 
for him whose life she had saved. 

Hussein alone noted what the Arab was doing. 

"Yes," he said, "a double scent will deceive a 
hunter who is pursuing a hare." He was surprised, 
then, to see Kadour select a brick-coloured cape, 
while De Montestruc had a green one. 
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Hussein raised the curtain a little. Day was be- 
ginning to approach and the stars were paling in the 
sky. 

" This is the hour when the watch is at its worst/' 
said he, " the hour when the sentinels find it most 
difficult to fight against sleep. We must set out." 

He had taken the lead of the little procession, 
when he turned suddenly. 

" Your horses ? " he asked. 

"We came on foot," said Leonora, "to avoid 
attention as much as possible." 

"Then leave on foot. The noise of trampling 
horses would waken too many sleepers. I am here, 
it is true, and you should go if it took a regiment to 
get you out, but it is better to arouse no tumult." 

When they appeared on the threshold behind Hus- 
sein, the camp seemed to be in a sleep of death. No 
sound issued from the tents, and the bivouac-fires 
were dying out uncared for. 

" All is well," said Hussein, making a sign for the 
two janizaries to advance. 

If he had looked about more carefully, while push- 
ing straight toward one of the gates of the camp, he 
would, perhaps, have noticed a soldier, costumed like 
a Wallachian, rolling down the green slope of a little 
hillock toward some bushes, into which he slipped as 
noiselessly as a jackal. 

The line followed by Hussein to the gate crossed 
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a path near which glowed a watch-fire, which occa- 
sionally burst into flame. Carpillo stood behind a 
tree and watched them pass. He saw by the firelight 
two men who wore the same cap, the same clothes ; 
one wore his cape over one shoulder, the other carried 
his carelessly across his arm. Carpillo raised his 
head and looked after them long and steadily. 

"Yes," he murmured, "the same clothes, but the 
master has a red cloak, the man a green one. Fast 
as they go, my bullets will catch up with them.'* 

On they went, now and then encountering a sen- 
tinel or a patrol under the command of an officer. 
But all arms were presented to Hussein. Behind 
them, in the shadow, slipped Carpillo. 

Three times on the road did Kadour pipe like an 
owl, and so perfectly that Carpillo thrice turned his 
head to all sides to see if one of these birds of night 
was flying through the paling sky. A fourth time 
Kadour imitated the cry, and this time louder. 

"Whom is he waiting for ? *' wondered Carpillo, no 
longer deceived. 

A man and a boy dressed in white fustian showed 
themselves behind a fallen wall, both out of breath 
as if they were wearied by a hurried march, and fell 
in behind Kadour without speaking. The cry of the 
little screech-owl was no longer to be heard. 

"Coquelicot and TAnguillet, — the whole band!" 
thought Carpillo. "They are as unconcerned here 
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as if at home! And they were taken as if in a 
mouse-trap, and, the cat is opening the door for 
them." 

Certain that Hussein had no other intention but 
that of assisting their escape, Carpillo hastened to 
where he had left his bravoes. The fugitives were 
on foot ; they would not fail to take the nearest route 
to the Imperial camp ; and they could easily be over- 
taken. 

"M. de Montestruc wears the red cape, Kadour 
the green ; that is enough for me ! " he repeated, as 
he ran along. 

Hussein had come to an opening in the line of 
defences that protected the Turkish army from a sur- 
prise. He reconnoitred it, and left the camp. A 
little distance out he stopped. 

"Follow this stream,*' he said, "it will conduct 
you to your own people. I have kept my promise. 
May Allah guide you ! " 

" And you } '' asked the princess. 

"I shall go instantly and tell all to KiuperlL I 
cannot lie." 

" But if he has your head stricken off ? " 

"He has the right, and perhaps it is his duty. 
With him it is heads or tails, — inflexible or generous. 
In my place, bound by a promise, he would have 
acted as did I. But what does it matter } All life 
hangs by a thread which breaks when God wills. 
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He used you, twenty years ago, to save my life ; he 
will use Kiuperli to take it if it is his wish that I 
die." 

" And all this for me ! " said the princess. 

Hussein led her aside. 

"Yes, for you," he said. "But that is nothing. 
What surprises me is that I could conquer myself 
after seeing you ! I look at you and wonder at it. 
I had but to close my arms to have you all to myself, 
and you are free ! That is the miracle ! That is 
inexplicable! I was fascinated, and that is what is 
strange. But if we stood in the same places to-mor- 
row, I would answer for nothing — No, go ! and do 
not look behind ! " 

He placed his hands on her shoulders and looked 
deep into her moist eyes with his burning ones. 

" Tell me, are we even at last } " 

" Indeed, yes ! ** 

" Then pray to your God that he keep you from 
my presence ! Go ! " 

He pointed westward with his hand, and moved 
with hurrying feet toward the camp where Kiuperli 
awaited him. 

A glimmering light spread over the fields. The 
camp was waking like an ant-hill. 

"This way, and follow me," said Coquelicot, glid- 
ing up to Hugues. " L' Anguillet, who has more 
sense in his little finger than many a great fat man 
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in his whole body, told me that you would be saved 
willy-nilly ! A woman was mixed up in it. And he 
added in my ear that a woman looks like nothing, 
and is really more than a hundred thousand Turks ! 
I didn't understand, but I was so anxious to 
believe him that all at once I began to act as if 
I knew he were right. Therefore I went to find 
the marquis, and brought him from the ravine and 
left him yonder behind that clump of trees. In 
three minutes we shall be horsed ; in fifteen, out of 
reach." 

They hurried on. A thousand contrary feelings 
agitated the breast of Montestruc. The thought 
that he owed his liberty to treason maddened him 
with Kadour and with himself. How could he face 
M. de Coligny ? What was the use of knowing all 
the secrets of the Turkish army, if Achmet knew 
all those of the Imperial army ? 

'* Oh, why did you not let me die > " he cried. " I 
should thank you, and I curse you ! " 

" Hugues ! " cried the princess, reproachfully. 

" Let him speak," responded Kadour. " I see and 
understand his thought; but to-morrow can undo 
what was done to-day." 

** Kadour is right," broke in Coquelicot ; " nothing 
but death is irreparable. Let us be thankful for 
living." 

They arrived at the group of trees toward which 
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they had been hastening. L'Angnillet, who had 
run ahead, whistled. At the signal, another whistle 
made instant answer, and the marquis appeared. 

"At last!" he cried. "I counted the minutes, 
and they seemed longer than fast-days ! Here we 
all are. Now hurry ! The horses are ready, and it 
must be whip and spur.*' 

M. de Saint-Ellix darted up a little path that led 
into an apparently inextricable mass of brush, and 
showed them six horses, ready saddled and bridled, 
tied to an oak. 

Hugues slipped his cape off to assist Leonora into 
the saddle, while Coquelicot and L'Anguillet quickly 
examined every strap and buckle. 

"There are times," said Coquelicot, "when an 
honest m^n's life may depend on a breaking girth 
or a buckle that holds." 

Kadour profited by the diversion to pick up his 
master's red cape, and to throw instead over his 
shoulders the green one which he took from his own 
back. This done, and as if he feared lest Montes- 
truc note the change, he cried out : 

« Let us be off ! " 

At the instant when Coquelicot and L'Anguillet 
were urging their companions into the group of trees 
where M. de Saint-Ellix awaited them, a man on 
horseback, and at the head of a band of horsemen, 
perceived them. He had also left the camp, and 
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was galloping with his men into the country, on the 
track of the fugitives. 

Carpillo smiled. 

"They are mine," he said to himself. "That area 
of undergrowth is not large. In a few minutes they 
will be on the other side. And I will receive 
them ! " 

He divided his band into two parts, sending one 
in one direction, around the little wood, and himself 
leading the rest of his m^n around the other way. 

" Let the first man who sees them set upon them ! *' 
he shouted. 

The two parties separated on the run, galloping in 
different directions, although toward the same final 
point. 



CHAPTER XIL 

THE MAN - HUNT. 

But what was Carpillo^s surprise when, instead of 
finding his fugitives on foot, so that he could massacre 
them at his ease on circling the wood, he saw a num- 
ber of horsemen, already a long way off, galloping in 
a fashion that seemed to render pursuit a very 
uncertain thing! The two cloaks, whose red and 
green shone in the rays of the now risen sun, showed 
him with whom he had to do. 

" I did well to note those capes ! " he said. Then 
he stood up in his stirrups. 

"A himdred ducats to the man who reaches the 
rascals first ! " he shouted. 

And as if he wanted to win his own prize, he drove 
his spurs into his horse's belly, and flew like an arrow 
down the plain. 

As a puff of wind dispersed the dust raised by this 
mad chase, Carpillo saw, from the flashes that leaped 
now and then, that the fugitives were able to defend 
themselves. 

192 
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" Arms and horses ! Where did the damned crew 
find them ? '* he wondered. 

But this discovery did not retard the pursuit. The 
hundred ducats gave every rascal wings. 

Kadour bent to Montestruc. "You know that it 
is death for you, slavery for her, if we are caught ? " 
he asked, softly. 

" I know it." 

" Then let me try something, — I have an idea, — 
let no one follow me ! " 

Kadour, who had for some minutes been holding 
in his horse, and watching Carpillo out of the comer 
of his eye, suddenly turned into a path that diverged 
among the bushes. In two minutes a rampart of 
foliage hid him from the rest of the party. 

Hardly did Carpillo see the red cloak turn in a 
different direction from that pursued by the rest of 
the fugitives, than he pulled sharply up and hurled 
himself after it. 

" To me, boys ! Here ! to me ! '* he cried. 

Five or six men responded to his call. And the 
chase, although now in two sections, proceeded more 
furiously than before. 

Kadour, who did not push his horse so hard now, 
began to lose ground. Carpillo saw it and redoubled 
his efforts. But when he thought he was just within 
easy musket-shot, the Arab gave his steed the rein 
and in an instant was far out of reach. 
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" Bandit ! " growled Carpillo. 

Twice did Kadour repeat the same game. Then, 
his blood warming up, he began to find great enjoy- 
ment in it. His sinewy hand imslimg the musket 
that lay along the saddle, and stopping at the angle 
of a hedge, the butt to his shoulder, he awaited his 
assailants. One man was a few paces ahead of 
Carpillo. Kadour fired, and he rolled over the croup 
of his horse. 

The joyous Arab stood up in his stirrups, and, 
whirling his musket above his head in his native 
fashion, shouted in triumph and made o£F at a mad 
gallop. 

Carpillo's men hesitated, as if to look to their com- 
rade lying in his blood on the ground 

" Leave the dead where they lie ! After the liv- 
ing ! " cried their captain. 

A second time Kladour halted, and a second time 
a pursuer fell from his saddle. Seized with the fever 
of battle, Kadour reloaded his musket. The fighting 
instinct of his race had overcome him. 

But Carpillo wished to finish with this elusive 
adversary, so prompt to flee, so quick at killing. 

" Attention ! '* he cried, " and do as I do ! " 

At the moment when Kadour, elated with his 
former success, turned in his saddle and brought 
his musket to his shoulder, four shots anticipated 
his, and his horse's legs gave way xmder him. Kadour 
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wrenched him up on to his feet, but in four more leaps 
he was down, rolling in the dust. A hurrah rang out 
at his fall, and soon three horsemen surrounded the 
Arab, who, disengaging himself from his fallen steed, 
was already on his knees. 

The first who attacked him, sword in air, leaned 
far forward in order to be able to split his head at a 
single blow. Kadour picked up one of his pistols 
and fired full in his face. The fellow plunged on to 
his head and shoulders. The Arab slipped beneath 
the horse of the next man and plunged his poniard 
up to the hilt in its belly. The poor beast reared 
and fell backwards, shrieking, and crushing its rider 
beneath its weight. The third foeman remained 
in his saddle, pistol and sword in his hands. Kadour, 
suppler than a panther, avoided the bullet fired at 
him, and with a bound leaped upon the croup and 
knotted his hands about Carpillo's throat, for it was 
he whom the Arab had now to fight. 

For a minute the Italian struggled like a serpent 
in the claws of an eagle, attempting to bite his 
adversary, to throw off his hold, to strike him with 
the poniard which he had torn from his belt. But 
aimed by chance, and backwards at that, these blows 
finished in empty air, or at least, if they tore some- 
what the clothes and flesh of Kadour, failed to cause 
him to loose his grip. The horse, terrified at the 
wrenching and jerking of this struggle on his back. 
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began to run. Kadour closed more and more his 
iron fingers around Carpillo's throat. Pressing on 
his shoulders, he bent him back over the saddle. 
The eyes of the unfortunate man began to swell 
from their sockets, all injected with blood. He 
trembled; a last spasm shook him from head to 
foot; his nerveless hands let fall his useless 
steel, which dropped by the side of the horse. His 
pale head rolled to his shoulder, and Kadour only 
had to give him a slight push in order to get into 
his place in the saddle. One instant he regarded 
Carpillo's body as it lay in the ditch ; the next, a yell 
of ferocious joy burst from his lips, and he flew off 
on a wild gallop. 

While the Arab enticed to his pursuit Carpillo and 
a portion of his band, those whom he left continued 
their flight. Coquelicot glanced behind, and saw 
only five or six men. He turned to M. de Saint-EUix, 
who was handling his sword lovingly. 

" It seems to me, sir, that the lady whom we have 
the honour to bring back to Christendom will have a 
very bad opinion of our chivalry, if we leave her ex- 
posed to the indiscretion of those rascals any longer. 
What do you think } Two to six is all right ! " 

"By the Lord! you are right. Travelling is 
sharpening your wits, Coquelicot." 

" Not two, but three to six, if you please, marquis," 
cried Hugues. 
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" Not three, but four, if you prefer," said the small 
voice of TAnguillet. 

" Our David wants to kill his Goliath ! ** said 
Coquelicot. "I always think it best to spoil chil- 
dren. Come, then, rascal, we are going to have a 
laugh/' 

In two seconds the four were ranged across the 
road, musket and pistol in hand. Some distance off 
was heard the thunder of pursuit. 

" Attention ! " cried Coquelicot, who, having had 
the idea of the ambuscade, wished to direct it. " As 
soon as this canaille is before us, fire all together, 
and then charge!" No sooner said than done. 
Hardly did Carpillo's men appear amid a cloud of 
dust than four shots greeted them point-blank. One 
fell ; another, with a bullet in his body, grasped the 
pommel of his saddle, not to roll on to the ground. 
The charge that instantly followed was too much for 
the four who remained in their saddles, and in a 
minute Coquelicot and his friends were masters of the 
field. He shouted with laughter. 

"I am such a fool," said he, "and so astonished 
at having had one idea, that I am going to make it 
two. A general who knows his business never 
compromises success by imprudence. The enemy 
routed, I believe it useless to pursue them, and pro- 
pose to beat a retreat." 

" Well said ! " cried the marquis. " Coquelicot 
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unites the prudence of Fabius with the reckless 
daring of Scipio ! I vote that we follow his 
advice." 

The remainder of the road was passed over with- 
out further incident, but very silently. Montestruc 
was thinking of what M. de Coligny would say to 
him when he learned that treachery had put the 
grand vizier in possession of exact knowledge of all 
the army's positions and forces ; the marquis was 
observing the princess with an odd mixture of sad- 
ness, tenderness, affection, and pity in his heart, 
while she, on her side, was in a sort of calm despair. 
Having torn from the doors of death the man who 
was riding at her side, she was praying death to 
deliver her from life. 

Coquelicot was thinking of his old companion ; but 
he had seen Kadour extricate himself from too many 
bad places to be very much worried. L'Anguillet, 
having seen his first fight, was as happy and con- 
fident as one of his age can be. 

At the moment the boy saw the first tents of the 
allied army ranged along the banks of the Raab, the 
sight of a horseman approaching them at full speed 
proved that Coquelicot's confidence had not deceived 
him. Kadour was before him. With Coquelicot, 
TAnguillet, who also recognised him, dashed off to 
meet him. They delivered a volley of questions. 
For answer, Kadour shook his red cape, and, striking 
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himself on the breast, with his bloody hands, cried, 
"Alive!" 

" But they, — the others ? " 

"Dead!" 

And coldly he took his place behind Hugues. 

Montestruc's departure, his absence, what had 
been learned from TAnguillet, had caused a great 
commotion throughout the camp. He was despaired 
of. Nothing was talked of but this adventure, in 
which, it seemed, the Princess Mamiani was involved. 

Orphise had given M. de Chivry to understand, 
upon his urging her to return to Paris, that she would 
never leave Hungary without knowing what had be- 
come of M. de Montestruc. He saw that he would 
have to use violence to succeed, and this he dared 
not do. Every morning and every evening, with M. 
de Chivry as escort, she traversed the environs of 
the camp in quest of news. 

The news of Montestruc's return in the company 
of Saint-Ellix and the Princess Leonora ran through 
the camp like wild-fire. From all sides came officers 
and soldiers to greet him. The tumult, constantly 
increasing, reached the ears of Orphise. 

" God ! " she said. " If that were he ! " 

She ran to her balcony, and saw him hustled and 
pushed by the soldiers who were throwing their hats 
into the air by the hundred. All the blood in her 
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heart rose to her cheeks. In a second he was ofif his 
horse and running up the stairs. 

" Coligny will pardon me," he said, " if the lover 
robs the soldier of five minutes." 

He met Orphise as she was running to see him. 
Her eyes were full of tears; she could not speak. 
He looked at her with ecstasy. 

" Oh, how cruel ! " she said. " What pain you gave 
me!" 

The crowd, now surging before the house, was 
filling the air with acclamation. They cried, " Hurrah 
for M. de Montestruc ! " Hugues bent his knee 
before Orphise, as if he had succumbed to the weight 
of his intoxication. 

Many a friend from Paris or Metz had mounted 
the stairway behind Hugues; some surrounded the 
princess, some oppressed the marquis with questions. 

Kadour kept away from the centres of attraction, 
and along the dark edges of the crowd. He regarded 
Orphise with sombre eyes. He had risked his life to 
bring her back her lover, and now she had forgotten 
his existence. Not a smile — not a thought. She 
did not even ask whether he had returned, or whether 
he were dead. 

The perspiration of anguish damped his face while 
Mile, de Montlu^on gave her hand to Montestruc to 
raise him from his knee. While going to the door 
with Hugues, Orphise noticed the Arab, who was 
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withdrawing. For one moment she cast upon his 
bronzed face a look of indecision and of perplexity ; 
then she recognised him. 

"Ah, it is you," she said. "You returned with 
M. de Montestruc — very good." 

She passed on. An uncertain look, a careless 
word, — that was her gratitude. He remembered 
when his horse, wounded to death, had fallen under 
him ; when the executioner had held the sword over 
his head. His whole nature revolted at her cruelty, 
while his impassive soul said farewell to life. To 
offer himself for the sacrifice — and never be noticed ! 

Hugues, triumphant, radiant, hastened to M. de 
Coligny, who was awaiting him. He opened his arms 
when he saw him. 

"Not yet," said Montestruc, "the battle may open 
any moment, and yoii haven't an hoiir in which to 
change the whole front of your army. The grand 
vizier knows their positions as well as MontecucuUi 
himself. Fear for a surprise if he marches to-mor- 
row!" 

" What do you mean } " 

"I mean to say that the life of a prisoner is not 
bought for nothing from that man they call Achmet 
Kiuperli. Mine I owe to a piece of treachery. Some 
one who knew the secrets of our armies gave them 
in ransom for my life — " 

"Who.?" 
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" One who meant well, — he is my man, — I will 
protect him ; but if you want a prisoner, here I am." 

Kadour, who had slipped in with Montestruc's suite, 
advanced and brushed him aside with a gesture. 

" Let me speak. If there is a guilty man, it is I. 
One day that man rescued me from slavery, and made 
me free. That day I swore that my blood belonged 
to him. Yesterday he was doomed to die. One 
means remained by which I could save him, — for if 
I had killed Achmet Kiuperli, that would not have 
sufficed. I told all that I knew, and they gave me 
my master as a reward right from the hangman's 
hands. What I did yesterday, I would do to-day, I 
would do to-morrow. Take my life, if you will. As 
to the revelations for which the friend I brought 
back to you has heaped maledictions on my head, 
what are they to you } They are no more than yes- 
terday's empty words ! If true, now, they will be false 
when the grand vizier crosses to the combat, and he 
himself will be taken in the net in which he hopes 
to trap you. You have a whole night before you ; 
it is enough.'' 

" He is right ! " cried M. de Coligny. Then he 
turned to the Arab. 

" Your name is Kadour, I believe } " 

"Yes, Kadour." 

" What you have done is not to be paid for with 
gold. What would you have } " 
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" Nothing." 

Coligny took from the table a rich oriental poniard 
which lay among the papers, and which Count Strozzi 
had given him in Paris. 

"Here/* he said, "wear this in memory of to-day. 
Never mind the jewels about the hilt ; the blade is of 
Damascus steel, and never fails." 

Kadour took the poniard and fastened it to his 
belt. 

"Thank you," he said. 

Coligny watched him go. " If I were king, and such 
a man did me the service he has done you, I would 
make him general of my army or have him shot." 

Then he passed his arm under that of Montestruc. 

" Now you can talk ; what did you see there, if it 
is true, as reported, that the recollection of an old 
heroic legend led you into the Turkish camp } " 

Hugues told in detail all he had learned during his 
stay in the midst of the immense army of the grand 
vizier. The enumeration of men and horses, arms 
and nations,^ suggestive of the wars of antiquity, 
made M. de Coligny frown. 

" But this is an avalanche ! " he said. 

" And this avalanche rolls upon us, dragging after 
it two hundred cannon. Before forty-eight hours 
are past we shall feel the shock." 

" And to resist it and stem its violence, we have 
a handful of men only ! " 
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M. de Coligny put his hand up to his forehead. 

"The details you have given me regarding the 
organisation of this army and the elements of which 
it is composed are too important not to be imparted 
in full to him who commands us all. Come with me 
to see MontecuculU." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

BLACK THOUGHTS. 

The general to whom had been confided the 
last army that could serve as a rampart to the 
empire received Hugues and M. de Coligny at once. 
He listened attentively to the report of Montestruc, 
who kept from him none of Kadour*s revelations. 

"Never mind it/* said MontecucuUi, coldly, "if 
Kiuperli knew nothing, neither should I know any- 
thing, and we are square. The whole question at 
present is to know which one of us shall profit most 
from the news he has obtained, and, by the grace of 
God, I hope it will be he who defends the good cause." 

He insisted upon having exact details concerning 
the numbers and quality of the various forces which 
he would have to fight. And facts and numbers 
fixed themselves in his brain as quickly as he heard 
them repeated. 

"Clear enough it is," said he, "that he is the 
torrent, I am the dike. Should the torrent break the 
dike, all is over, not only with the empire of Ger- 
many, but even, perhaps, with the Christian world." 

205 
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"That is why we must strengthen this dike, so 
that nothing can shake it," replied M. de Coligny. 

"Truly! And it is to that that we are going to 
devote ourselves like the men that we are ! " 

He seemed to reflect, with one finger resting upon 
a map spread out over the middle of the table. 

" See," he continued, " it is there that the shock 
will come, at the place where the river curves, there 
where the walls of the Convent of St. Gothard stand. 
You know that Kiuperli, who was moving up the 
left bank of the Danube, has suddenly changed his 
direction, and, thinking to pass us by speed, is moving 
on the Raab. If he crosses the Raab, Vienna is lost. 
His scouts will have told him that there is a ford 
near Sackelsberg. He will try to cross it. If he 
wins, Germany lies open before him. But it is there 
that I shall await him ; after all, superiority in num- 
bers is often a disadvantage, although," he added, 
smiling, " it is well sometimes to have that disadvan- 
tage on one's own side. Of the masses that follow 
Kiuperli, there is nothing really redoubtable outside 
of the janizaries and the spahis." 

"But the artillery," said Hugues, "two hundred 
pieces of cannon ! " 

" When you have grown as old as I have on battle- 
fields, young man, you will understand that these 
engines are more noisy than dangerous. Their bark 
is worse than their bite." 
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"And I shall always remember with pride that it 
was under a glorious chief like you that I learned to 
know it." 

"As for the rest, it is a mob, terrible, perhaps, if 
we allow ourselves to be frightened by savage yells 
at the first attack, but a mob that will give ground 
rapidly if we withstand it. The old soldiers under 
me know me ; they will stand like a wall, a living wall. 
You, M. de Coligny, have under your command 
the best gentlemen of the nobility of France. It was 
King Louis XIV. who selected them to aid us with 
the sword. I count, therefore, on you and yours, as 
on myself." 

" And you are right, my Lord Count." 

" But in view of the hard part we have to play, it 
is necessary for me to know that every one who 
accepts me for a leader will obey me blindly." 

" I swear it to you." 

" It is well, sir, you may go. To-morrow you will 
receive my last instructions." 

The shadows were darkening the landscape when 
Montestruc left the tent of the Count of Montecu- 
cuUi. He wondered at the ways of a Providence that 
sometimes rests the fate of a people and of an em- 
pire upon the responsibility of one man. He had 
just been face to face with one such hero, and was 
filled with respect for the mixture of courage, mod- 
esty, and firm resolution with which he had accepted 
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the heavy task of saving an empire without failing to 
recognise its extreme perils and difficulties. Every- 
thing was silent. Nothing was heard except the calls 
of the sentinels and, in the distance, the gallop of 
some scout crossing the plain. Burning buildings 
lighted here and there the horizon with a red glare, 
and these fitful gleams showed that already the Turk- 
ish army had sent Tartar horsemen ahead to ravage 
the country. No one could know how many days 
yet separated the little Christian host from the deci- 
sive encounter with the heavy masses that the night 
hid within its portals. 

Hugues reentered his tent, and, after a thought 
for Mile, de Montlu^on and one for his mother, fell 
into the quiet slumber of a soldier who, while he 
sees the approach of the bloody and glorious day 
which may prove his last, yet earnestly intends to do 
his duty to the end. 

At the same hour Kadour brusquely left Coqueli- 
cot, who was loitering with several comrades, to 
whom he was telling his adventures in a small can- 
teen made chiefly of branches. A number of empty 
bottles, scattered about them on the ground, indicated 
that the recital had been wet with copious libations. 
The stolid Arab, his spirit charged with black 
thoughts, had touched his lips to a glass in order to 
drown them, but, tired of the noise and laughter, he 
had fled like a deer disturbed by the presence of men. 
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A light form danced before his eyes. He recog- 
nised its lovely lines and its beauty. Its hair, to 
others invisible, floated for him in the moonlight 
like silken threads of the colour of gold. He per- 
ceived their perfume, felt their soft touch upon his 
cheeks. This vision moved its white arms in the 
night as a swan its wings. He saw its eyes like 
to two blue stars that shone in shadow, and a fever 
seized him. 

" His ! She is his! " he murmured, as he walked on. 

And the heavy beating of his heart found a re- 
sponse in his temples, and wearied him. 

Wandering aimlessly about, a prey to the thousand 
demons awakened by jealousy, he came to the tent 
where Hugues had already sought repose. Little 
TAnguillet slept on the threshold, rolled in his cloak, 
his delicate face upturned to the moon. He was 
smiling as if the peaceful orb had poured upon his 
youth dreams sweet with its own clearness. 

Kadour watched him for a minute's space. An 
expression of bitter sorrow mixed with anger passed 
over his countenance. 

" I also slept before I met her," he said to himself, 
" and now a fire bums in my heart — it is consuming 
me!'' 

He lifted a fold of the canvas, and, slipping into 
the tent, sought a corner wherein to lay. But his 
sleeplessness stayed with him and, in the darkness 
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that encircled him, the same radiant image floated 
around him with smiles that made him mad. 

"And he who will have her lies there!" he 
thought. " I hear his breathing." 

He moved to his knees and began to crawl toward 
the curtain that hung in the centre of the tent, divid- 
ing it into two parts. He seized it by the edge, 
opened it, and passed his head through. Hugues 
was sleeping profoundly on a rug. Kadour, on his 
hands and knees, moved toward him. His slow pass- 
ing made no more noise than the passing of a cat 
over the quiet sand of the desert. Near Montestruc, 
one hand sought in the folds of his girdle the poniard 
which M. de Coligny had given him, and drew it 
from its sheath. He raised his arm, his head bent 
over the sleeper. The sweat of death bedewed his 
forehead. His teeth shone through a ferocious smile, 
and over his head gleamed the white lightning of the 
steel. Suddenly something wet moistened his eyes, 
a sigh filled his breast, a tear that appeared between 
his lids slowly swelled, slipped, and fell from his quiv- 
ering lashes straight upon the forehead of Montes- 
truc, who made a motion. Something shivered in 
the heart of the Arab, and his arm dropped heavily 
until his hand struck the carpet, where it remained 
motionless. Hugues awoke ; his lips murmured 
vague words such as dreams compel from thought, 
and he opened his eyes. 
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His uncertain regard rested upon Kadour. 

" What are you doing here ? " he asked, gently. 

" You spoke in your sleep," answered the Arab, in 
a low voice. "I thought you complained — and I 
came ! What dangers are rampant in the night ! " 

" Yes, I remember now. I dreamed that a serpent 
was gliding toward me and was going to strike me to 
the heart ! " 

" Sleep quietly now. I will watch.*' 

" And Coquelicot } " 

" He sings." 

" Poor Coquelicot ! Who knows how soon } and I, 
and you, Kadour — who knows } " 

Hugues threw back one of his arms beneath his 
head, already heavy again with slumber, and closed 
his eyes. 

" But I, I know ! " murmured Kadour, and he 
crouched at the feet of his master, his poniard in his 
belt, his head in his two hands. He had seen the 
angel of death pass in the shadow of his thoughts. 

In the morning, Hugues, while on his first visit to 
the outposts of the camp, saw a group of gentlemen 
playing at dice on the head of a drum. He ap- 
proached them. 

"No luck," said one of them, as he threw down 
the dice-box, from which he had only cast a four. 

" What are you playing here } " asked the Gascon. 
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" What ! you don't know ? Look, you will see 
presently." 

The game continued with varying fortunes. Those 
gentlemen who threw more than ten placed them- 
selves on one side, those who threw less on another. 
Then the game went on among the first set. At 
this moment one of the players uttered a cry. 

"There he is ! '' said he, pointing in the direction 
of the plain. 

Hugues turned his head. A Turkish horseman 
was coming up at a full gallop. When the rider 
arrived at a point where he could be more clearly 
seen, Hugues noticed that he was clothed magnifi- 
cently and bore arms that fairly blazed. His horse 
flung foam far and wide as he tossed his bits and 
bridle heavy with precious stones. 

"Just imagine,*' said one of those who had lost, 
"that nearly every day since this campaign began 
this rascal appears in front of the army, one morn- 
ing toward the Danube, another toward the Raab, 
and curvets about while defying us. We have finally 
obtained permission from our chiefs to take up his 
challenge, and we have been gambling among our- 
selves for the honour of fighting him. Those of us 
who are beaten have sworn to hold off. I, alas ! am 
one of them. You will see that it will be De Van- 
treil who will win. For an hour he has been throwing 
the highest numbers.*' 
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The officer who spoke leaned over the drum that 
served as a table. 

" Oh, look ! *' he added, pointing toward a young 
gentleman, " that devil of a man wins again. He will 
be the one to mount presently." 

" Ah, ah ! I haven't played, and I haven't sworn to 
anything," thought Montestruc. 

He moved away without a word, ran to his 
quarters, and, springing to his saddle, leaped at a 
bound the ditch which separated the camp from the 
plain where the Turkish horseman was gambolling. 
When the gentlemen playing dice saw him rush to 
the encounter, a thousand cries followed him, some 
playfully angry, some bravely encouraging. 

" Oh, the traitor ! " cried M. de Vantreil, who had 
won again, and who had only two more adversaries to 
overcome. 

" Well, the happy rascal ! " called another. " How 
clever he was not to play ; he left himself free." 

'' Brave boy ! " cried an old captain. " See, he has 
nothing but a sword and a poniard ; no pistols at his 
belt or in his holsters." 

And with one voice, dropping the dice and the 
boxes, all these men who envied him wished him 
good luck. 

" Fair play, gentlemen," cried Hugues, turning in 
his saddle, and waving his hand to those shouting at 
him ; '< and no matter what happens, leave me alone. 
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one against one " And he continued on his course. 
Soon a thousand spectators were ranged around the 
entrenchments to view the struggle about to take 
place before their eyes. 

The two adversaries rushed at each other with 
equal fury. When but a little distance, the Turk 
pulled a pistol from the large folds of his girdle and 
fired. Hugues saw the movement, crouched to the 
mane of his horse, and the ball whistled into empty 
air. 

"Bravo!*' cried the crowd, as they saw him sit 
up and brandish his sword. Another minute and the 
Frenchman and the Turk were in close combat. 

Hugues had to do with a handsome young man, 
mounted on a superb animal. Its bridle knotted 
upon its shining neck, its mane flowing, it obeyed the 
pressure of its master's knees and his voice. It 
recoiled from, fled from, returned to, and whirled 
around Montestruc as if it felt its share of hate and 
fury. 

In his right hand the Turk grasped a cimeter that 
reflected bluish lightnings back to the rising sun. 
In his left, he bore a large curved dagger which 
served as well for parry as for attack. The blows 
rained, but no matter how quickly they were show- 
ered from both, steel everywhere rang against steel. 
Nevertheless, once in awhile the point of the sword 
•or the edge of the cimeter would make little pieces 
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of cloth spotted with blood fly up. The horses tore 
at each other with their teeth. 

The attentive audience, gazing with all its eyes, 
remained mute, or suddenly broke into shouts that 
passed over it as a storm wind passes over a field of 
wheat, and waves it. 

All at once the Turk, who had broken ground, 
came at Hugues with the rapidity of lightning, and 
wheeling his horse around at the moment when he 
was menacing Hugues's right, passed quickly to his 
left and was at him like a flash. 

The blue blade of the cimeter fell. It seemed 
as if the Christian were cut in two, and a cry arose 
from a thousand throats ; but Hugues, with the agility 
of a panther, hurled himself to the grass, and the 
steel, passing through empty air, cut right through 
the bow of the saddle, making a slight wound in the 
back of the horse. The Turk had thrown his whole 
body forward to give more force to the blow, and 
before he could raise himself up again to his seat, 
Hugues, with a vigorous lunge, took him in the left 
arm ; his hand dropped the poniard and fell helpless 
at his side. 

A triumphant cry hailed this lucky return, and the 
thousand onlookers clapped their hands to see Mon- 
testruc again in the saddle, straight and unhurt. 

The combat recommenced with fresh ardour. 
Hugues no longer allowed his enemy time to plan 
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or take breath. Notwithstanding the cat-like bounds 
of the Arab horse, he pressed his enemy close, 
crowded him, attacked him constantly. In the face 
of this fury the Turk lost his assurance and coolness. 
He gave way, and the impetuosity of his attacks 
lessened. Hugues perceived it, and redoubled his 
efforts. The cimeter was now not so quick in 
repulsing the onrush of the sword. Hugues saw the 
propitious movement, dashed at his enemy, and, 
evading the parry, gave a thrust that should have 
passed entirely through him. But the point of the 
iron drove against the hard rings of a coat of mail 
hidden under the ample silks, and the blade sprang 
into fragments. 

Hugues had in his hand nothing but the useless hilt 
of his sword. The Turk threw himself upon him in his 
turn. He seemed lost. A cry of horror ran through 
the multitude like a shiver and died away. But 
Hugues had seen his peril. Letting fall the hilt of 
his broken sword, he had grasped hold of his poniard, 
and, supple as an eel, he evaded the shock of his 
enemy. With his free hand he seized him by the 
wrist, and twisting him back upon his horse, with 
the other he drove six inches of steel into his throat. 

" Killed ! Killed ! " cried the victorious Hugues. 

An immense clamour arose from the entrenchments 
and rolled like thunder as the crowd saw the Turk 
oscillating on his horse's croup, his arms hanging 
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down. A sudden jar destroyed the equflibrium jof 
the inanimate body, from which the life was escaping 
with bursts of blood, and it tumbled heavily on to the 
reddened grass. The horse stopped and went to 
snuff at the corpse of his master. A horseman who 
had just leaped the ditch came at full speed to the 
scene of the combat. It was Kadour. His dark 
face still bore the traces of the violent inner strug- 
gles and stormy sleeplessness of the previous night. 
When he reached his master he leaped to the ground 
and set himself to despoiling the vanquished Turk of 
his arms. He had picked up the cimeter and the 
poniard with the curved blade, imdone the thick rib- 
bon and the heavily folded cashmere that served him 
for a belt, and tied the Arabian horse to the bridle of 
his own, when his eye happened to rest on the Turk. 

But he who a moment before had been but a 
corpse was lifting himself upon his elbow, and with 
fixed eyes, with mouth half open in an agonised 
smile, and with a hand animated with a last effort of 
hatred, was aiming full at Montestruc with a pistol 
which he had drawn from his breast. Kadour made 
a tiger's leap and threw himself in front of his 
unheeding lord. 

" Look out ! " he cried. 

The shot was fired ; Kadour shivered. 

" You are hit ! " cried Hugues, trembling already 
for the man who had covered him with his body. 
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"No ; only a scratch." 

Already the victor was surrounded on all sides. 
The Turk, after his supreme effort, breathed his last 
and remained motionless and livid. The rich spoils 
were gathered and laid upon the horse of the dead 
man. Hugues addressed himself to Kadour. 

"Bear all this to Mile, de Montlu^on, to whom I 
offer it in homage. You will tell her what you 
have seen." 

The Arab b6wed, and went without answering. 
He carefully wrapped around his body the loose 
folds of his large woollen garment. 

At the name of the Comte de Montestruc the door 
of Mile, de Montlugon opened to Kadour, who had 
come slowly on his way. 

" Ah ! " she said, seeing him. " And your 
master } *' 

"My master sent me ahead," said Kadour, in a 
feeble voice. " He will undoubtedly follow me. He 
has been in a combat and has won. His friends 
surround him and congratulate him. You see below 
that horse with white hangings, — it is the horse of 
the Turk he struck down ; the horse is loaded with 
his arms." 

" And he > Was he not hurt > " , 

"He.? Oh, no! A few drops of blood, — what 
was necessary to prove that the fight was not with- 
out danger. But in the battle he broke his sword." 
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" I will give him another with my own hand. Tell 
him to hasten to receive it ! " 

She searched among the various objects on the 
table as if she would have found something where- 
with to reward the messenger. When she turned, a 
purse of gold in her hand, Kadour put out his hand. 

"Oh, no, — not that," he said, in a small, weak 
voice. 

Orphise looked at him, astonished. Kadour was 
leaning his shoulders against the wall ; he was as 
pale as death. 

" What is the matter } '* she said. " I think you 
are- falling. Are you wounded } Say ! " 

The Arab opened the folds of his mantle, and 
showed her upon his breast a small red spot, from 
which the blood was flowing. 

" My God ! *' she cried, clasping her hands. 

" Do not pity me," he said, softly. " I am dying." 

Orphise wanted to call help ; he held her back. 

" Do you remember," he said, " what you told me 
one night when, with tears in your eyes, you filled 
my hands with gold and diamonds ? My master was 
the prisoner of Achmet Kiuperli, in peril of death, 
and I was leaving." 

" Yes," she said, " I remember." 

"'If you bring him back to me,' you said, 'you 
shall be my friend ; I will put my hand in yours, and 
I will say to you, "What do you desire } " ' ''^ 
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"It is true, — I remember. You came back. 
You saved him, — and I did not even look at you ! " 

" Yes, the eyes go where the heart goes." 

"But here you are. Speak now. What do you 
desire.^" 

Kadour held a great fold of his mantle upon the 
bleeding wound. 

" Give me your hand," he said. 

Orphise held if out to him. He took it between 
his own, and placed it on his forehead. A trembling 
seized him, he bent his knees, and, always holding 
that little hand, so white and fine, he passed it from 
his ashy forehead to his dying lips that clung to it 
fiercely. 

" Let me die thus ! " he murmured. 

There was a noise on the stairs. Montestruc's 
voice was heard. A shadow spread over the face of 
the Arab ; he dropped Mile, de Montlugon's hand, 
struck to the heart by some powerful emotion, and 
remained kneeling with his eyes closed. 

Orphise ran to Hugues and showed him his poor 
companion. 

" He is dying ! See ! And for you ! " 

Hugues remembered the movement which Kadour 
had made after the last pistol-shot fired by the Turk. 
He remembered also his laconic response. 

" Oh, unhappy man ! " he cried, as he ran to him. 

They lifted the Arab, who gave almost no sign of 
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life. Coquelicot and TAnguillet, apprised of the 
happening, rushed in. Kadour smiled when he saw 
them, but shook his head. 

"We have eaten bread and salt together," he 
said. " We were three, now you will be only two." 

He divided his arms between his faithful com- 
panions, and then begged them to leave him alone 
with his master. As they wept on leaving him, he 
said : 

"Why do you weep.^ One is in life like a sentinel 
on a rampart. When death comes, the struggle is 
over. You must not weep." 

Left alone with Montestruc, Kadour made signs 
for him to approach. 

"God does well what he does," he said, with 
effort. "Do not regret my death. The angel of 
evil had touched me with his wings; my spirit was 
full of evil thoughts. They assailed me like a flock 
of night-birds. You know, last night, when you 
foimd me near you, I told you that I watched over 
your slumber. I lied. I was there because a demon 
drove me. My hand was armed with a poniard, and 
my arm was raised ; I was going to strike you to the 
heart." 

" You ! Oh, it is the fever makes you so speak." 

" No, — it is my conscience, — I, who loved you, 
I hated you. Since I saw her, I have not belonged 
to myself. She is always before my eyes with 
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her radiant beauty, her golden hair that crowns 
her — " 

" Mile, de Mont— " 

" Do not name her ! My blood has been poisoned 
with jealousy. Crime has withered me, — I have felt 
its breath upon my soul. I have called on death to 
punish me. It has come and it has purified me. 
But it is better that I go. If I remained in this life 
— who knows ? " 

He bent his head, and by the movement of his 
lips Hugues understood that he was praying. He 
watched with feelings of profound pity and bitter 
sadness this savage who had served him, who had 
had his hour of temptation, and who had voluntarily 
gone to his death that he might both save his 
master and return for ever to the right. How many 
good days and bad days had they not passed 
together ! This was the first companion of his youth 
who was leaving him, and taking with him a part of 
his own life. Might he not also fall on the road 
before he attained his goal ? 

Suddenly Kadour was seized with a fit of trembling. 

" Say to her that I die content, because her hands 
touched my own." 

His eyes closed, he let his arms fall. 

" Allah is Allah ! " he murmured. 

He moved no more, and Hugues, placing his hand 
on Kadour*s heart, found that it had ceased to beat. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF THOSE WHO STAY AND THOSE WHO GO. 

At the very moment of Kadour's death, the Chev- 
alier de Loud^ac was holding a conference with M. 
de Chivry. 

" Do you know what is going on while Montestruc 
is slaughtering Saracens like a Tancred or a Richard 
Coeur de Lion.?" he asked. "Spies have brought 
information indicating that preparations are being 
made for a great battle which may commence to- 
morrow. We shall run the risk of being taken like 
fish in a net, you and I. And you look at me as if 
to ask, • What harm would that do i ' " 

" Certainly." 

"The harm would lie in losing our lives at the 
very moment when they would be most useful — " 

"Which means—.?" 

"That in place of offering myself for a rascally 
Turk to cut to pieces, if I were in your place I 
should profit by the authority that clothed me to 
take Mile, de Montlugon back to the Louvre by the 
shortest road." 

223 
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" On the eve of a battle ? " 

" On the * eve ' we are still on our feet ; to-mor- 
row we may be on our backs, and it will then be too 
late." 

"What will she think of me ? " 

"She will believe that your consuming love has 
led you to sacrifice your reputation, — and no woman 
fails to excuse faults or follies, imprudence or crime, 
when committed for her sake. Are you in want of 
words to explain to her that whatever you may do 
is done for her ? " 

" Certainly not." 

"Then leave the Gascon to his Paladin frenzy, and 
while knight-errantry keeps him in Hungary, do you 
go and consult with Madame de Soissons, who can 
help you to become a duke by the grace of Mile, de 
Montlugon." 

"Between ourselves, I had more than once con- 
sidered it," returned C^sar, "but I was restrained by 
a false shame. To reappear at court while so many 
gentlemen are in Hungary, and while the eyes of all 
whom bad luck kept in Paris are turned toward this 
country ! " 

" Away with such scruples ! The good-will of the 
king will guard you like a shield! I know his glo- 
rious Majesty ; anything done for him is well done ! 
He is not far from believing in his own divinity, and 
your leaving the army, if cleverly explained, will 
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seem like a sacrifice to his will. The king will thank 
you. As to the railers, if there are any, are you not 
man enough to say a couple of words to them on 
the dark side of a wall } " 

" Oh, as long as it isn't Montestruc — " 

" All right ; I understand. The man who whipped 
the Captain d'Arpalli^res is the only one you care 
about. A still better reason for leaving him in a 
land where it is going to rain bullets. * Every bullet 
has its billet,' — who knows perhaps there may be 
one for him. How much that single bullet would 
settle ! You would be the king's servant, the Count- 
ess of Soissons's friend, the Duchess of Avranches's 
husband, a duke and a peer, — for they couldn't refuse 
to elevate your duchy into a peerage, — and soon a 
knight of his Majesty's various orders. Once there, 
nothing would be too high for you. The present 
is sure, thanks to the good relations established 
for you at the Emperor Leopold's court by clever 
counsel ; and the future, with its chances easily con- 
vertible into realities, seems no less so. What more 
do you want.? As to your Pylades, the Chevalier 
de Loud^ac, here present, he will be content to 
gather the crumbs from your table." 

"I surrender," replied Chivry, who wanted noth- 
ing more than to be convinced. 

"Then one word more. Since you are going to 
adopt the plan I propose, you must not leave Austria 
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without seeing his Excellency, the emperor's minis- 
ter, once more.'* 

"OldPorcia?" 

"Of course! He may be as useful at Paris as 
at Vienna. Who knows but he may have some 
last instructions to give you ? You have your 
master's ear, — it is wise to make use of it. And 
certain words I heard dropped in a conversation 
led me to think that his Excellency, who considers 
France no less than he does Hungary, has con- 
ceived some kind of a plan in which he may need 
your assistance." 

" You are right, I will speak to him." 

It was not hard for Chivry to meet Porcia, who 
sometimes visited the camp, to which the importu- 
nity of Montecuculli brought him, on account of the 
lack of provisions for the army. The old minister 
seemed charmed when C6sar mentioned to him his 
plan of taking Mile, de Montlu^on back to Paris. 

"That is wonderfully convenient," he said, "and 
especially so as I was going to ask you to return 
soon." 

" Might I hope to do you some service there } " 

"A very great one! You no doubt remarked at 
the ffetes at court a lady who is not even less beauti- 
ful than Mile, de Montlu^on } " 

" The Baroness Steinfeld .? " 

" That is the one. She is going to Paris." 
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"Which means, perhaps, that she is going be- 
cause you have asked her to go ? '* 

"I admit it. Then I also know your relations 
with the Countess of Soissons, to whom I have rec- 
ommended her. You might be so kind as to add 
your good offices to hers in getting her presented to 
the queen and to the king." 

" Particularly to the king > " 

" I see that you understand me. Mile, de la Val- 
lifere, who strongly rules the king's mind, is foolish 
enough not to* care about politics. A favourite who 
could so act as to cement the alliance between the 
house of Hapsburg and the house of Bourbon, and 
to make it lasting, would render an immense service 
to the two countries where they reign. My gracious 
sovereign would well recognise and repay the impor- 
tance of this service." 

" I know his Majesty's inestimable goodness." 

" Shown to one like yourself, sir, it cannot be mis- 
placed.*' 

" Does Madame de Steinfeld leave soon forParis \ " 

" She will precede you. But if more convenient, 
you can time your arrival with hers. You will give 
her entrance to the Louvre the importance of ah 
event, and guide her with your advice, who know so 
well the ground she will tread." 

"I shall leave on the day your Excellency is 
pleased to indicate." 
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" Then don't lose a day. The emperor will meas- 
ure your zeal and his generosity to you by your 
diligence." 

« Is Madame de Steinfeld informed of the interest 
I shall have in her ? " 

"She counts on seeing you at the house of 
Madame de Soissons." 

C6sar did not fail to tell the chevalier of this 
interview ; he clapped his hands enthusiastically. 

"Good!" he cried. "We shall know how to 
make something, out of it, one way or the other! 
Wasn't I right in telling you to see old Porcia.? 
There is always something to be gained from people 
who have a taste for intrigue. Now don't lose a 
moment, press Mile, de Montlugon, and don't waste 
time on her homilies. Hear and go ! " 

Everything being thus arranged, C6sar sought 
Orphise, whom he found t)dng a knot of embroidered 
ribbon to the hilt of a sword. He told her of his 
resolution to leave. 

" Ah ! " she said, smiling. " A departure on the eve 
of battle ! How prudent ! " 

" Nothing is too prudent for the sake of any one 
confided by the king to my care." 

" Is it for me } " 

" Who else should it be } The battle might result 
unfavourably, and in the disorder of the rout, even by 
dying at your feet as I would gladly do, I could not 
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prevent you from falling into the hands of the 
Turks. You in captivity ! You in a seraglio ! You, 
the ward of Louis XIV., the property of some pacha ! 
My blood chills at the very thought ! No, my duty 
is to get you safely away, and to my duty I will 
sacrifice all.'' 

"Even that reputation for indomitable courage 
which you used to parade } " 

C6sar turned pale, but answered, coldly : 

"The king's service supersedes everything." 

"Then allow me to send this sword to one who 
does not carry his devotion to court orders so far." 
She struck a gong and said sharply to the lackey who 
entered : " This sword to the Comte de Chargepaul 
from the Duchesse d'Avranches. Go ! Now, sir," 
she said, turning again to her cousin, " I am at 
your command." 

He bent as to the queen, and went to the door. 
" Some day, madame, you will do me justice." 

At the first hint of the departure of Orphise, the 
Princess Mamiani hastened to her. " What ! " she 
said, " you leave, and at such a moment ! " 

" Look ! Am I free 1 " asked Orphise, pointing 
to the four grenadiers who guarded her quarters. 

" Ah, I understand, — M. de Chivry again. Then 
I go with you." 

Orphise kissed her gratefully. "To what do I 
owe such devotion } " she asked. " 'Twas you I 
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found at Salzburg! You return to Paris for me! 
Why and whence this wonderful sympathy that binds 
you to my fortunes ? " 

" Do not seek to discover it/' said Leonora, return- 
ing her kiss. " I come from a land where we believe 
in mysterious influences. I love you, and I shall 
watch over you as long as there is a breath to stir 
my bosom." 

Without further waiting, Leonora summoned M. 
de Saint-EUix. 

" Good," he said ; " I turned my back on Paris and 
came ; I turn my back on Vienna and go." 

"And the battle.?" 

Saint-Ellix pulled his moustache ; he was meditating. 
" Wait," said he ; "I have a capital method to decide 
such a question as this." He pulled a louis from his 
pocket and tossed it up. " Heads I fight, tails I go," 
he said. The coin came down face up. "The 
sword wins," he said, "I stay." 

"And if luck had deserted you, you would have 
gone?" 

"I believe I should have tossed over again, and 
it would have finally come down heads. And yet 
that cursed road, — I am uneasy about you, on my 
faith ! " 

"Reassure yourself. The people of my cousin, 
the Bishop of Salzburg, are still here. I shall have 
escort enough." 
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Briquetaille, it will be remembered, had been sent 
to reconnoitre the lines of the allied armies by 
Achmet Kiuperli, on accoimt of Kadour's declara- 
tions. He had examined their positions with that 
mixture of cunning and audacity that formed the 
basis of his character, and, well supplied with news, 
he was hastening back, spurring his horse, who was 
beginning to blow, when he saw at a little distance a 
body that seemed to be agitated by a few convulsive 
movements. 

" Some wounded man at the point of death," said 
Briquetaille to himself. A strange sentiment of pity 
stole into his heart. He drew a pistol from his belt. 
" I will blow his head in, so that he sha'n't suffer too 
long," he said. " Perhaps it will bring me luck ! " 

At twenty paces he saw that what he had taken 
for convulsive struggling was really the result of an 
attempt, on the wounded man's part, to crawl, which, 
by its contortions, resembled the motions of a snake 
with its back broken. 

The injured man was crawling on his stomach, 
aided at times by his elbows and knees ; his face was 
blue ; a black froth trickled from his mouth. A little 
farther on lay the body of a dead horse, and still 
farther a few corpses made black spots among the 
bushes. 

" Well ! " said Briquetaille, " a fight has taken 
place around here ! I will finish this one, anyway." 
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He raised his pistol and levelled it at the head of 
the horror in front, when something made him think 
that he had seen before the face that grimaced under 
those awful eyes. He leaned over to see better, 
recognised Carpillo, and gave an exclamation as he 
pushed his pistol back into his belt. 

In another second he was on the ground and had 
the figure in his arms. It opened slowly its filmy 
eyes. A hideous sort of smile overspread its counte- 
nance ; it tried to speak, but in the rattle of rough 
sounds that came from its throat Briquetaille could 
understand no words. 

Carpillo moved, and, lifting his dull weight on to 
one elbow, painfully traced with a heavy finger in 
the dust these words : " Avenge me ! " 

"*Sblood!" cried Briquetaille, "I hope we shall 
avenge you together. You are too good a comrade 
to leave this way." 

He lifted him on to his shoulders, and, bearing him 
to a near-by stream, bathed his face and hands with 
cold water. Then he stretched him on the grass in 
the sun and rubbed him vigorously with some brandy, 
of which he always carried a supply. Little by little, 
feeling and strength came back to Carpillo's limbs, 
respiration to his lungs. His throat allowed more 
clearly articulated words to escape. Soon he raised 
his clenched fist, and whispered, with a frightful ex- 
pression of hatred : 
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" Mark, captain, I will tear his heart out ! " 

" Good ! " said the other, " I see you are safe. I 
will take you up behind, and you will tell me your 
tale." 

But when he learned how Montestruc had escaped 
from the camp where he believed he would find him 
again, it was his turn to shriek a furious oath. 

" Again ! " he cried. " Will he always slip through 
my hands like a^n eel } And to think that I had him 
and it was in my power to have him cut open ! Fool 
that I was ! " 

"A lost occasion is sometimes found again," 
groaned Carpillo. " Wait ! You and I have been 
saved from death ; some day we shall take his life." 

Returning to the camp of the grand vizier, Brique- 
taille gave an account of his mission. His news 
confirmed Kadour's statement in all points. That 
evening the army struck its tents, and broke camp. 

What MontecucuUi had foreseen came to pass. 
The grand vizier, tired of manoeuvring along the 
Danube, was ready to attempt the passage of the 
Raab, after which he could march triumphantly on 
the Austrian capital. But he could not make up, 
even by the most rapid marches, the time he had lost 
at Grau. MontecucuUi, reinforced by the contingents 
of the Rhine and by the French division, was re- 
solved to give him battle. But he wished to choose 
his own ground. The general skirmishes, constantly 
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increasing in size and number, showed that the great 
battle was imminent. 

On the 24th of July, 1664, while the dust and 
smoke clouds, purple, black, and gray, announced 
the approach of the innumerable hordes launched by 
the Sultan against Germany, Montecuculli, at the 
head of his united forces, retreated across the Raab 
in good order and took position on the left bank of 
the river, where, by excess of good fortune, he was 
joined by Gassion's cavalry brigade, which was wel- 
comed by the little French army with a thousand 
shouts of joy. It was a good omen. 

Achmet Kiuperli, beaten at his game of marching, 
followed up the course of the Raab, seeking the fords 
and passages reported by his Tartar cavalry. He 
hesitated, fearing to attack when he would have to 
cross a well-guarded river, although pressed by the 
Sultan, whose orders were being showered on him 
through courier after courier. Thus he spent several 
days. On the 31st, he camped in front of a convent 
built on a small island in the middle of the stream, 
and gathered around him the greater part of his army. 
That night, in the certainty of an action on the mor- 
row, Montecuculli disposed his troops so as to leave 
nothing to surprise or chance. 

At this place the Raab traced a great curve, the 
space of land around which it bent seeming like a 
great circus encircled with wooded heights. At day- 
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light, the spectacle of the great Turkish army in the 
centre of this circus, facing the Imperial lines, was 
imposing. 

In the very centre towered the great silken tent 
of the grand vizier ; around him in long lines, joined 
by green cloth galleries, were the vast tents of his 
principal officers. Not far off, on the right, were 
those of the Pachas of Bosnia, Aleppo, and Damascus. 
Others covered the plain, topped with standards and 
horsetails waving in the breeze. They extended to 
the horizon. And through this great canvas city came 
and went the gaily coloured squadrons of the spahis, 
curvetting and prancing on the most magnificent 
horses of the Orient. They looked like masses of 
moving flowers. 

Nearer the river, grouping themselves into great 
bodies, the formidable janizaries were gathering, 
those bulwarks of the Ottoman Empire. No troops 
had ever yet resisted them successfully, those great 
warriors who used their match-locks so badly, but 
who could push straight ahead with their sabres 
before them, sometimes to death, always to victory, 
with the battle-cry of " Allah ! " on their lips. The 
oldest and most veteran troops never saw them with- 
out trembling. Near these, the Albanians, and, 
farther off, the Asiatic and African bands, made 
ready for the battle in the midst of a seemingly wild 
confusion. 
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What made this spectacle still more strange was 
the immense number of camels that stood on all 
sides, balancing their high, thin heads, and mingling 
their raucous cries with the subdued thunder of the 
army. Many among the Christians across the river 
thought that these beasts were elephants, and feared 
that they would attack in the van of battle. Beyond 
and through this immense mass of men and animals 
moved chariots drawn by buffaloes; on these were 
fastened great bronze-necked cannon. The can- 
noneers stood beside their guns, matches lighted, 
caressing with their hands the great metal tubes, 
which, mounted on pivots, at will menaced with their 
black throats the four quarters of the sky. Flashes 
and rumblings accompanied their movements such as 
accompany the tempest. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE BATTLE. 

The cannon had been grumbling on the eve of 
battle almost without interruption, covering the left 
bank of the Raab with a hail of projectiles. The fire 
had been continued through a portion of the night. 
At daybreak it began again with increased fury. 

" Do you hear that music ? " asked Coquelicot of 
little TAnguillet, whose body was responding with 
sudden thrills to the thunderous discharge. "That 
means that the dance is going to begin." 

From all sides the troops were taking up on the 
banks of the river the places that had been assigned 
to them. Coligny formed with his Frenchmen the 
left wing, where it was supposed that the principal 
onslaught of the foe would be made. The centre 
was composed of the soldiers of the Marks under the 
command of the Margrave of Baden. Montecuculli, 
who had reserved for himself the supreme command, 
formed the right wing with the little Imperial army. 
Thus these few thousands of men disposed them- 
selves to receive the dreadful shock of all the forces 
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of the Ottoman Empire. Coquelicot, who was feel- 
ing in his element, flung, at the same time, advice to 
TAnguillet and curses at the Turks. "Do you see 
over there those men prancing about on little shaggy 
horses t " he cried. " Those are Tartars. What an 
ugly crowd! Those barbarians use arms not to be 
found in civilised countries, unless it is in old pictures 
that hang in old shops. Don't get taken by those 
rascals, my little friend ; they'd spit you with their 
arrows. Down there, those black devils tearing 
around and yelling, those are negroes. Aren't they 
pretty } They are said to come from Ethiopia and 
to eat fat Christians after roasting them. All those 
villains in red, blue, green, and yellow cassocks, I 
believe are Chinese. People say they live in a 
country enclosed within four walls. And that gang 
of heathen pressing around those great trucks that 
carry their cannon, what do you say to them } Their 
intention is to make jam of us, and they are already 
blowing on their matches. The devil pack you in 
his hole to-night, you monkey-faces ! As to that 
forest of pikes, and that undergrowth of cimeters, 
they are borne by Saracens whose habit is to lop the 
ears off from every head they cut off. I am warning 
you, I'Anguillet, so save your life if you want to save 
your ears. The rest, you see, is a gang of robbers 
and brigands who have neither love nor law, — 
Arabs, Circassians, Barbarians, Persians, who are 
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pirates at sea and robbers on land. Satan laughs 
when he looks at them." 

At the climax of this homily, delivered with most 
expressive pantomime, Hugues came up. 

"What is exciting you so, old comrade.?" he 
asked. " Is this an effect of your warlike ardour } " 

'* I don't know whether it is warlike ardour ; but I 
am excited to think of the fun I am going to have." 

A frightful crash of thunder interrupted him. A 
battery of fourteen guns, which the Turks had estab- 
lished during the night at the centre of the arc of the 
curve formed by the Raab, unmasked and began to 
sweep the opposite bank, opening gaps in the ranks 
of the German recruits. A small body of janizaries 
that had crossed the river unseen, thanks to a little 
wood, broke among them with savage yells, and the 
troops of the Margrave, badly shaken, gave ground, 
deserting the bank whose defence had been confided 
to them. 

" Good ! " cried Coquelicot, " the ball has opened, 
and there are fifty dancers already on the ground." 

The attack indeed was commencing all along the 
line. 

Encouraged by the success of their comrades, the 
whole corps of janizaries rushed forward, some reso- 
lutely hurling themselves into the river and swim- 
ming over, — their cimeters in their teeth, — others 
being taken upon the horses of the spahis and gaining 
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the opposite bank in a few plunges. In an instant a 
flood of men had crossed the river, and thousands of 
Turks, sure of victory, flung themselves upon the 
raw levies, already surprised and demoralised by the 
fiuy of the charge. Those who still held the line 
were driven back by the violence of the shock. The 
janizaries, scorning their muskets, threw them aside 
and leaped at their foemen, sabre in hand. On their 
flanks hovered the spahis. The regiments of Nassau 
and Kilmanseg, which MontecucuUi had made haste 
to detach from his corps to aid the recruits, held but 
an instant, and quickly gave way to the opposing 
numbers, disconcerted by the fall of the Count of 
Nassau, who had dropped, struck by a ball. The 
centre was broken. The janizaries had now before 
them but a confused and struggling mass, into whose 
rear they plunged their dripping swords. The Counts 
Waldeck and de HoUach tried in vain to] urge their 
troops again to battle, but the irresistible onrush of 
the Turks carried them to the village of Grossdorf, 
of which they took possession. 

The fresh squadrons and battalions that were 
hurled into the mel6e disappeared like wax in a fur- 
nace, without even being able to change the rout 
into an orderly retreat. The cavalry, horrified at the 
sight of the headless corpses that encumbered the 
banks of the Raab, marking a bloody track even to 
the first houses of the conquered village, refused to 
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follow the Count de HoUach, who called them to the 
rescue. A handful of officers still fought and waited 
for death ; among them was the old artillery general, 
Fugger, who had rushed into the thick of battle to 
encourage his men. He succumbed in the fight to a 
pacha dressed in a coat of mail, such as the warriors 
of Saladin then wore. 

Every moment the situation became more critical. 
The Christian army was broken into two sections. The 
battle seemed lost, and the grand vizier who, was 
observing the progress of the battle from the top of 
a little hill, sent couriers to Belgrade and Constan- 
tinople to announce to the Sultan the news of his 
triumph. But this easy victory had caused disorder 
in the ranks of the janizaries themselves, who were 
now less occupied with the pursuit than with ravage 
and slaughter. The Albanians and the spahis were 
stripping the dead and murdering the wounded. 
Battle gave place to slaughter, and the slaughter 
affected discipline. 

Both Montecuculli and Coligny thought to profit by 
this. Coligny at this moment saw Montestruc rimning 
up with his clothes in strips. 

" I don't know how I escaped from the mel6e," he 
said. " If reinforcements do not arrive at once, all 
is over with the Margrave of Baden and his Ger- 
mans. The village of Grossdorf, that covered our 
centre, is taken. The Turks have only dead men 
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before them ; they are cutting off heads to decorate 
their spears." 

"Very well, take the Turenne and Grancey regi- 
ments and fall upon the villains ; if nothing happens 
to my lines, which I dare not now weaken further, I 
will follow you soon." 

Montestruc led the way to Grossdorf, even now 
being destroyed by flames. Not far from the burn- 
ing houses he encountered a reinforcement of Impe- 
rial troops sent by the commander-in-chief to the 
Margrave of Baden. It was composed of the cavalry 
regiments of Lorraine and Schneidaw, and the infan- 
try regiments of Supare and Taxis, followed by the 
Swedish contingent, which seemed imbued with the 
martial spirit of the old warriors of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. It was like a dike to arrest the torrent of 
Turks, and it started the battle afresh. The fugitives 
had time to gather themselves together. Some ral- 
lied at the voices of their officers, and followed two 
lieutenants of Montecuculli, Kilmanseg and Schmidt, 
who urged them to avenge the death of their com- 
rades. French and Germans reentered Grossdorf 
pell-mell at the heels of the discomfited Turks, and 
the possession of the village was bloodily fought for, 
street by street, house by house. Shots flashed from 
windows and loopholes ; doors were battered down, 
and cold steel was used. Neither side pretended to 
give quarter. Men surrendered only to the sword. 
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A body of janizaries, barricaded in a large house at 
the end of the village, made a furious defence. They 
replied with a volley of musketry to every demand 
for surrender, to every promise of life if they gave 
themselves up. Those of their foemen who had 
endeavoured to break in the doors, or assault the win- 
dows by the aid of ladders, lay dead on the ground. 
The Turks were in a citadel. 

" We can't afford to sacrifice ten Christians for one 
infidel ! " cried Coquelicot, sneaking around the house 
like a jackal around a tomb. At that moment a ball, 
glancing on a stone, struck rAnguillet on the head. 
He staggered. Coquelicot caught him in his arms, 
pale as death. 

" It is nothing," said the boy, proud to see his own 
blood flowing ; "see, the ball glanced." 

It was true ; the skin was only cut. 

" Ah, the devils ! They shall pay me for the 
fright ! " cried Coquelicot, reassured, but furious. 

He ran to a near-by house already on fire, seized 
a flaming stick from the fiery mass, and hastening 
back, notwithstanding the constant fusilade, he 
climbed an old trellis that ornamented one of the 
fagades of the improvised fortress, and jammed the 
brand into the straw roof. It burst into flame 
like a bundle of jnatches, and swiftly a whirlwind 
of flame seized the bams and ells. In five minutes 
the house was one mass of fire. The janizaries 
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enclosed within this furnace flitted by the windows 
like demons. 

" Surrender/' their besiegers cried. 

They responded with yells and imprecations. 
From the garrets the fire gained the next floor. The 
janizaries sought the ground floor. Once more a 
mediatory spirit offered them their lives. But with 
the cry, **Allah!" their savage throats vomiting in- 
sults, and their blackened hands brandishing long 
pistols, they appeared at the windows and loopholes.. 
A hail of bullets followed. The roof and main tim- 
bers of the house crashed in. A wild burst of sparks 
mounted to the sky. A door was flung open and a 
handful of men, black with powder and smoke, bloody 
and disfigured, hurled themselves upon their assail- 
ants, who received them upon the points of their 
swords and bayonets. Soon there was not one sol- 
dier of that garrison left alive. 

"And that is how fire can sometimes replace a 
bullet to advantage," said Coquelicot, philosophically, 
tapping TAnguillet on the shoulder. 

During this, Montestruc had mounted an emi- 
nence from which the view embraced the course 
of the Raab. Legions of the enemy were cross- 
ing the river under the protection of the fourteen 
cannon, which were delivering a storm of fire. Foot- 
soldiers and cavalry were forming in good order 
under their standards, and, as soon as formed. 
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marching into the battle. They were like the waves 
of the sea. 

" They were ten thousand ; they will be one hun- 
dred thousand," said Coquelicot. 

His eyes almost dazzled by the terrible magnificence 
of this spectacle, TAnguillet kept watching the ocean 
of men who advanced with formidable tread. In his 
fascination, he forgot to wipe the blood that dropped 
from his wound. 

"If this continues," said Coquelicot, "they will 
advanqe as a harrow does over the ground, and cut 
us down to the last man." 

Hugues seized the arm of M. de Saint-EUix, who 
came up with torn garments and a bloody sword. 

" I know of nothing better than janizaries to dis- 
tract one from the worries of travelling princesses," 
said the marquis, wiping his forehead covered with 
perspiration. 

Hugues interrupted him with a shake. " Hasten 
to the general and tell him what you have seen ; I 
will warn M. de Coligny, who must be worrying 
about his two regiments." 

They separated, and galloped off over the dead 
and wounded who covered the fields. 

Masters of the half-burned village, enveloped in 
dense masses of smoke, the French and Germans, 
feeling the approach of the storm, were busy digging 
trenches and raising barricades to protect Grossdorf 
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from the attack. The Swabians, who had not been . 
in the fight, were put at the outer line of defence. 
The cannon were still thundering, and the shot crum- 
bled those walls that the fire had left standing. 

MontecucuUi and Coligny, attended by Saint-EUix 
and Montestruc, met the Margrave of Baden at a 
central point of the lines, where the principal chiefs 
joined them instantly. They held an improvised 
council of war under a group of trees. A general 
came up, breathless, his sword clanking by his side. 

" If you wish to save the rest of the army, there is 
not a moment to lose," he said. " We must beat a 
retreat and await reinforcements in some new posi- 
tion." 

"Beat a retreat.? Go back.? When I have not 
yet had my sword out of its scabbard } ** cried Monte- 
cucuUi. " What are you thinking of, sir } " 

"They have crossed the Raab — the centre is 
broken — where are the German levies } Their rem- 
nants are flying in all directions — see for yourself — " 

" The best of my regiments have not yet been in 
action ; my cavalry is intact. Grossdorf is retaken." 

"And all the Albanians, Wallachians, spahis, and 
Hungarians in the army of the grand vizier are mak- 
ing ready to take it back again. * We can see down 
there their gathering masses. If we are defeated, it 
is all over with the German Empire." 

"And why should we be, sir.?" cried Coligny. 
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" Only two of my regiments have been engaged ; all 
my cavalry is at hand ; and this cavalry under M. de 
Gassion, here, will do its duty, I promise you. I have, 
besides, my volimteers, who haven't yet burned a 
match nor flashed a sabre. Ask M. de la Feuillade 
what he thinks of them.*' 

" By God ! " replied the duke, " if I proposed to 
these gallant gentlemen of the French nobility to 
turn their backs on the Turks, they would cross my 
dead body to get at the vermin, crying, ' God save 
the king!'" 

"Well spoken," said MontecucuUi. 

Coligny turned toward Hugues. " You who have 
seen things close at hand, Montestruc, tell us how 
they are. Do you think matters are desperate, or 
can they be remedied } " 

"As long as they have blood in their veins and 
steel in their hands, nothing is lost for men of cour- 
age. Why should not our courage be equal to the 
emergency.? Of old, small armies dispersed large 
ones. With the help of God we may yet do the 
same. The first fright is over. The recruits who 
fled, deafened by the clamour of those fiends, have 
returned to the fight, following the example of the 
veteran soldiers. The best troops have not yet taken 
part in the game, and already the janizaries have 
been repulsed. Let us draw up our columns and 
strike that mass on either flank. We will go through 
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them like a bullet through a board. But there is not 
in instant to lose. This living storm is going to strike 
Grossdorf ; it is there that the game will be played, 
and let us remember that there is Europe to defend 
and our honour to save ! *' 

Montestruc's thrilling words electrified those pres- 
ent. MontecucuUi, who had listened attentively, 
thanked him with a smile. 

"We are all brave men," he said. " So if it is the 
opinion of those officers present, as it is mine, that 
we should take the offensive, let each place himself 
at the head of his troops, and let us together strike 
the enemy. God will give the victory to him who 
fights the good cause and does his duty." 

The commander-in-chief drew his sword. M. de 
Coligny and M. de la Feuillade did the same. Their 
example was followed by all, and each flew to his post 
with cries of " Long live the emperor ! '* " Long 
live the king ! " 

It had been decided that both wings should leave 
the lines of defence where the fear of being turned 
by the superior numbers of the Turks had hitherto 
kept them ; that with a single movement they should 
attack on the right and on the left, — into the thick, 
and straight ahead. It was hoped that the Turks, 
taken between two fires and unwieldy from their own 
numbers, could not resist this last supreme shock. 

"Shall I pray that I lose my life in this en- 
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counter ? " said M. de Saint-EUix to Hugues, testing 
with his finger the point of his sword. 

" Why do you talk of dying ? We are going to 
win, my friend/' 

"Then you desire that I should drag along my 
miserable existence for some years more ? Your 
will be done ! I will cut off a few Saracens' heads 
just to console myself ! " 

Seeing the two friends draw off each to his own 
position, his visage enflamed, and his sword drawn, 
Coquelicot understood that the crucial hour had 
come. Tapping TAnguillet on the cheek with his 
finger, he said : 

" Perhaps you have seen apricot sauce in your life ; 
well, my boy, you are now going to view the making 
of a mixture where honest Christians and abominable 
Turks will represent the pears and apples." 

Thus speaking, the hot-headed fellow gave a rapid 
glance toward the semicircle of horizon where the 
opposing armies lay, where the cannon thundered, 
where the smoke clouds hung, striped here and there 
with the red reflections of the burning village, and 
whence arose a terrible din of noise, composed of 
dreadful shouts and yells. Coquelicot, who was a 
philosopher in his way, asked himself how it could be, 
by what fantasy, or by what fatality, that eight or ten 
peoples from the centres of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
had congregated before a little convent town of 
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Hungary, on the banks of an unknown river, with the 
sole aim of giving themselves up to the pleasures of 
a general slaughter. 

Unable to find a satisfactory answer to this ques- 
tion, Coquelicot wisely decided not to try, and 
followed his master, already galloping off. 

It was time for the execution of MontecucuUi's 
orders. Grossdorf was already attacked, and the 
Turks had already forced an entrance like an iron 
wedge in a tree-trunk. The dead weight of the 
troops behind had forced in those in front. Then it 
was that the French and Imperial armies moved 
forward. 

It was now about four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and the battle had been raging for six hours. At the 
moment that the signal for the attack on the wings 
was given, the centre, reinforced by fresh troops and 
by those already decimated companies that could be 
rallied, took the offensive in its turn. 

Impatience, anger, fury, hate, all the most violent 
passions, filled the hearts of the men who spoke ten 
different languages, and were going to hurl them- 
selves against each other, breast to breast, steel to 
steel. Kiuperli watched everything from the. height 
of his hill, where he could see the whole of the battle. 
Pride filled him at the sight of his janizaries and 
Albanians, who broke over the hastily constructed 
ditches and entrenchments in front of the village. 
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where several houses were still burning. Hussein 
Pacha led the advance. Suddenly a perfect flood of 
cavalry appeared on one side of Grossdorf and fell 
with crushing force upon the foremost ranks of this 
redoubtable infantry, cutting through it like a knife. 
At the sight of these young men, richly dressed, 
Kiuperli could not restrain an exclamation of sur- 
prise. 

"Who are those young girls .^*' he asked, ironi- 
cally. But he quickly saw that the " young girls " at 
whom he was scoffing feared nothing. The volun- 
teers had arrived! 

They dashed upon the Turks as the Due de la 
Feuillade, at the head of the infantry and four 
squadrons of horse, struck them at the edge of the 
village. The mel6e became frightful. All cried, 
" Onward ! Onward ! " wiping out whole ranks that 
cried, " Allah ! Allah ! *' The duke himself led the 
charge. Everything gave way before him. 

A new tumult grew out of the already growing 
uproar, and there was something like a backward 
movement in the multitude of the Turks, whose 
heavy masses began to tremble. It was the great 
Imperial cavalry thundering through, led in person 
by the brave old General Spork, one of the best 
warriors of Germany. With bare head, he caHed 
on God at every stroke of his mighty sabre. 

Taken between the German cavalry and the 
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French volunteers, shot down by the musketeers of 
the Due de la Feuillade, and sabred by the cavalry 
of De Gassion, attacked from all sides, harassed and 
broken in front by the Swedish and Swabian troops, 
the janizaries began to recoil. 

Hussein Pacha, no less prompt to extreme resolve 
than to quick attack, took in at a glance the danger- 
ous situation, and, seeing that hitherto inflexible wall 
of men giving way, called about him the officers 
of the various troops engaged, and ordered them to 
get their men back behind the entrenchments along 
the river, which they had already taken that morning, 
after having crossed the Raab. He himself, collecting 
a few companies of his Albanians, charged the Chris- 
tians, to give his army time to complete its retreat 
and concentrate itself in the new position. 

In the midst of the mel^e, the waves of battle 
brought Hussein to the side of Montestruc. The 
Turk seized a pistol, and, as he took aim, he said : 

"There is no woman between us now! Look to 
yourself ! " 

The shot rang out ; but Hugues, throwing himself 
to one side, avoided it, and stretching his arm, touched 
the bare throat of his adversary with the point of his 
sword, drawing it back with a rapid movement before 
the skin was cut. 

" I will not strike the man who saved me ! " he 
said. And he sped rapidly away. 
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Hussein returned twenty times to the charge, like 
a boar harried by a pack of hounds ; but, forced to 
retreat, he withdrew what was left of his Albanians 
behind the works he had indicated, where he found 
his army rallied, and ready for a desperate resistance. 

The musketeers of La Feuillade arrived at the ditch 
at the moment Hussein was crossing it in person. 

The duke alighted, seized a pike, and at the head 
of his men dashed to the assault on the works, 
volunteers and musketeers following him. 

Hugues looked about him. There might be some 
way to assist this attack by a clever diversion. 
" Come ! " he cried, all at once, to the marquis. " I 
believe I have an idea ! " 

His impatient course led him toward the Raab, at 
the point where the line of entrenchments seized by 
the Turks joined its curve. He had noticed the 
evening before that at this point a swamp stretched 
along the river, and that the Turks, believing them- 
selves sufficiently protected by this natural obstacle, 
had neglected to complete the series of earthworks. 
There was an open space between the ditch and the 
river, which was dark with a heavy fringe of willows. 
Upon arriving at the edge of the river, Hugues 
showed the swamp to Coquelicot, and plunged 
into it. 

" I am going to look for a path through this mass 
of mud and water ; look yourself, and if you find one, 
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you can boast afterward of playing these villains a 
clever trick." 

" Good, I will ! " said Coquelicot, pushing his horse 
through the bushes. 

" It bores me to be alone," and M. de Saint-EUix 
followed them. 

L'Anguillet said not a word, but entered the 
swamp. The battle was now raging about the earth- 
works, to which new masses of men were constantly 
flowing; the Turkish artillery, augmented by the 
heavy pieces drawn by buffaloes, rained shot and 
canister over the plain, shooting over the heads of 
the janizaries into the distance. The attack was 
furious, the resistance frantic. 

Montestruc, Saint-EUix, Coquelicot, and TAnguil- 
let wandered about in the swamp in zigzag courses, 
keeping the willows between them and the Turkish 
works. Some spent balls and a few grenades splashed 
into the pools of water about them, but did not inter- 
rupt their search. They advanced and retreated, 
placing sticks for markers here and there wherever 
they discovered solid ground. 

Hugues was but twenty paces from the opening 
connecting the plain and the ground behind the 
entrenchments, when he stopped. 

" I have it ! *' 

" So have I ! " cried Coquelicot. 

" And I have found many a hole," said the mar- 
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quis. Then they saw an arm waving a cap over a 
large cluster of stumps, at the very point where the 
breastworks of the Turks ended abruptly. 

" Good Lord ! TAnguillet ! " said Coquelicot, de- 
lightedly. 

It was indeed little TAnguillet who had crept to 
this close cover, and who, hidden among the bushes, 
was watching what was going on inside the Turkish 
works. He quickly left his post of observation, and, 
running to Hugues, whom M. de Saint-EUix had just 
joined, said: 

" They are too busy in there to look this way. We 
can walk in on them as if we were at home." 

"And we four are to take the Turkish camp.?" 
inquired the marquis. 

" You shall see ! " said Hugues. 

He hastened back across the swamp, and ran 
toward the captain of a troop of cavalry engaged in 
sabring fugitives. 

"Monsieur," he said, "would you like to end the 
resistance of these rascals ? " 

"How?" 

" Make your men take up behind them as many 
foot-soldiers as we can find, and follow me; in a 
quarter of an hour you will tell me what you think 
of our promenade." 

Thcr captain soon collected a few squads of scat- 
tered infantry, and each horseman, mounting one or 
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two musketeers behind him, plunged into the swamp 
after Montestruc and Coquelicot, who guided them. 

Without any delay, this squadron, followed by an- 
other, which had imitated the movement, arrived at 
the place near the opening of the works. The foot- 
soldiers were dismounted. 

" Here we are at the very heart of the situation," 
said Hugues. 

"And there is nothing left to do but to make 
mince-meat of the rogues," answered the captain. 

" And now let us light a bonfire to celebrate our 
coming," said Montestruc. And with the aid of 
Coquelicot and TAnguillet, who caught his meaning 
at once, he soon set fire to a mass of brush and dry 
branches that blazed up like straw. A lively wind 
drove the smoke to where the fight raged about the 
works. 

" Now gallop ! Kill ! kill ! " cried Hugues. 

In two minutes the little troop he led was charg- 
ing a Turkish battalion, which, taken by surprise by 
the unexpected attack, broke and ran with excla- 
mations of terror. Montestruc, without leaving the 
fugitives a moment to recover, pursued them, sabre 
in hand, and almost ran over a second battalion, 
which fled in the same manner. 

This rout, the cries of the fugitives, the sight of 
the French cavalry dealing sabre-cuts right and 
left, the crackling brushwood so unpleasantly near, 
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and the dense clouds of smoke sent consternation into 
the Turkish army, thus taken in the rear. The mass 
of men shook like a tree in a gale, and broke in every 
direction. 

^^ Parbleu !'' cried Hugues, "I must tell our 
friends down there that they can finish the whole 
business at one blow ! '* 

He seized a banner falling from the hands of a 
dying man, and leaped to the top of the breastwork. 
There he stood, erect, bareheaded, waving the flag he 
bore, and cried, with a loud and joyful voice : 

" To me ! The camp is ours ! '' 

A roar was the reply, and a flood of musketeers 
poured over the entrenchments where Montestruc 
still stood, notwithstanding the fire. 

The Turkish battalions, already broken by the 
cavalry, which was attacking them in flank and rear, 
abandoned the defence. Disorder and confusion 
seized them everywhere. The janizaries broke 
from the ranks, and threw away their arms by hun- 
dreds, surging toward the river, whose banks were 
soon crowded by a frantic and panic-stricken mass 
of men. 

One last charge carried the French and Imperial 
troops over the walls, where the Due de la Feuillade 
entered among the first, on foot and pike in hand. 
Coligny, near him, leaped the ditch with raised sword, 
and running to Hugues, who held on to his banner. 
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embraced him in the sight of all the gentlemen that 
followed him. 

**You have well served the king, my dear Mon- 
testruc/' he cried. " It is you and your lucky inspi- 
ration that have gained us the victory ! '* And he 
hurled himself at a fat Albanian who still resisted. 

The Viceroy of Bosnia, a brother-in-law of the 
Sultan, together with the Pacha of Buda, still held 
out and tried to rally about him the troops that still 
stood firm. These two, on foot, and cimeter in hand, 
encouraged those men who still faced the enemy, 
struck down those who fled, and bravely attempted 
to keep up the battle. But as soon as they suc- 
ceeded in reforming a regiment, its ranks were again 
broken, and the Turkish troops dispersed as trout fly 
through a net torn across the middle. In a few in- 
stants they were massed on the banks of the Raab. 
The river intervened between safety and slaughter; 
and the vanquished army plunged into it in a body. 
Cavalry and foot, janizaries and spahis, Albanians 
and Wallachians, Roumeliots and Egyptians, became 
a seething scum of men, all trying to reach the oppo- 
site bank. Those who lost their footing clung to the 
tails of horses — or disappeared. The Raab, swelled 
by freshets from the neighbouring mountains, drove 
masses of the dead against masses of the living. To 
use the emphatic words of a contemporary historian, 
the river looked like a floating cemetery. Crazy 
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crowds Struggled and fought in it. A horrible and 
continuous shriek arose from it. 

The grand vizier, who was a spectator of the 
drowning of his arroy, and who foresaw the fate 
that must await him in Constantinople, dashed to 
the brink of the stream where was this struggling 
crowd, and furiously struck at the foremost with his 
bare hands. At this moment a pacha, dripping 
water, that was tinged with blood from his wounds, 
appeared before him. 

" Traitor ! " shouted Kiuperli, " if you thought to 
escape death by flight, your cowardice has gained 
you little ! " And he split the man's head with one 
sabre-stroke. 

But his cries, his anger, his imprecations, the 
menaces with which he heaped the fugitives, the 
desperate efforts of his staff, — nothing was able to 
stem the torrent, and as a trunk is borne by a 
stream, so he was drawn on by that multitude that 
left behind it an ever growing train of wounded men 
and dead. 

After it dashed the cavalry of De Gassion and the 
volunteers, and shortly afterward the standard of the 
Imperial arms floated on the same hill where Kiuperli 
had pitched his tent. The generals of the army as- 
sembled about it, watching in the distance the flying 
remnants of the innumerable army destined to lay 
Germany open to the successor of Mahomet. 
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MontecucuUi, radiant with joy, approached Coligny. 

" Monsieur," he said, embracing him, " my master, 
the emperor, will thank the King of France for the 
aid he lent him ; but I — it is due to my honour to say 
that a great share of this victory is due to the bravery 
of your people." His eyes fell on Montestruc, wiping 
his forehead. " Ah, it is you, sir, who were calling us 
but a minute ago from the top of the works.? A 
man who backs up his words with such deeds merits 
much ! " 

" He shall have his reward," said Coligny. 

Hugues looked about for Coquelicot, who, a moment 
before, was at his side ; he saw him near the river 
turning over the bodies and carefully searching their 
pockets. L'Anguillet, not far away, was following 
his example, to the best of his ability. 

" What are you doing there } " asked Hugues. 

"I have noticed, sir, that everybody is growing 
old ; and I, who am such a fool, thought that, pos- 
sibly, my turn was coming. Therefore, I relieve 
these dead rascals of their ill-gotten gains, in order 
that I may buy myself a little house somewhere near 
La Test^re, in which to establish Madame Coquelicot, 
should I ever meet a woman worthy of bearing that 
name." He sighed at the thought of the wife whom 
he, as yet, had never seen, and, turning again to his 
prey, remarked : " You wouldn't believe, sir, how 
well the purses of these beggars are furnished; no 
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belt can be loosened without raining gold. See! I 
have made little TAnguillet do as I do, so that he 
may also get a cabin for his old age, and start house- 
keeping." 

Montestruc saw Saint-EUix approaching him. This 
gentleman was turning and twisting in the sunshine, 
with the saddest of airs, a chain of precious stones 
which he had found upon the turban of some pacha, 
whose throat he had cut with a blow of his rapier. 

** Do these diamonds remind you of nothing ? *' he 
asked. " They make me think of the beautiful eyes of 
a beautiful princess, and this thought oppresses me 
with a dreadful melancholy. Alas ! the chain that 
holds me to that adorable lady is harder than these 
jewels, and never, I know, shall I break its magic 
links ! " 

Toward evening, when the vultures commenced 
to fall upon the darkening plain, a man sitting under 
a tree in a retired spot was searching the distance 
with his eyes. Whenever a horseman showed among 
the deserted fields, he arose and gazed earnestly 
through the deepening shadows. When the horse- 
man moved away arid out of sight, the watcher would 
reseat himself at the roots of the tree, and again scan 
the horizon. A horse, tied behind a spur of the wall, 
pawed the ground and neighed at times. 

"You are as impatient as I am," said Carpillo. 
" But wait, he promised to come as soon as the fight 
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was over, and unless he is dead he wfll come." At 
this moment a horseman appeared on the summit of 
a little swell, where his large form showed darkly 
against the horizon still tinted with a faint red glow. 
Carpillo arose, and, looking closely at him, gave a 
long, sharp, strident call that fairly split the atmos- 
phere. The rider descended from the hillock at a 
gallop, and, speeding like an arrow over the groimd 
that separated him from Carpillo, was beneath the 
tree in an instant. His rent clothing, here and there 
spotted with blood, seemed to show that he had taken 
a rough part in the battle. 

"Well, captain," said Carpillo, "what news.^" 

"Bad enough. The battle is lost to the Turks. 
Kiuperli is running away, — Hussein dead. I do 
not mourn them. They had Montestruc and let him 
go. So much the worse for them." 

" The Turks, Kiuperli, the battle — I care noth- 
ing for them. It is of him and him alone I ask." 

Briquetaille shook his fist at the sky. 

" Ah-h-h ! God ! " he cried. « He always and 
everywhere escaped me ! Twenty times I thought I 
had him, — now at the point of my sword, now at the 
muzzle of my pistol, — and the lead as well as the 
steel failed me. A flood of imbecile fighters, frantic 
for blood, would burst between us, and each time 
one man, at least, paid for the interruption with his 
life. Turk or Christian, musketeer or spahi, I struck. 
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My hands are crimson, — look!" A new impreca- 
tion burst from his lips. Carpillo smiled. 

" So that with all the blood you have spilled, not 
one drop came from his veins. Was I not right in 
asking you to do as I did } To the devil with battles 
where bullets are no respecters of persons ! You 
might very well have left your bones there, — and 
then what of the debt of hate you owe } You see, 
when one wishes to revenge oneself, one must look 
out for one's own person and only expose it at good 
interest. What do you propose doing now } " 

"What do you think?" 

" Return to Paris. You know M. de Chivry has 
taken Mile, de Montlu^on back there. Where spring 
goes, there goes the swallow. M. de Montestruc 
won't stay very long in Hungary." 

'< And then Hungary has been far from lucky for 
me. I have held him here between my claws as the 
devil holds the damned, and I could not keep him. 
He was not meant to die here." 

" Then let's away ! We shall not starve in Paris. 
For is not M. de Chivry there } " 

" And Madame de Soissons } Let's move along ! " 

Two minutes afterward the two horsemen urged 
their horses side by side toward that rim of the hori- 
zon, where the sun had but lately set behind a bank 
of black clouds. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE KINDNESS OF THE KING. 

On the day after the battle, whfle the soldiers of 
both the Christian armies were actively engaged in 
gathering the riches abandoned by the Turks in their 
sudden flight, — rustling silks, arms of price, magnifi- 
cent trappings, gold and silver coin, jewels, tent-stuffs, 
and carpets, — Coligny collected about him the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the army, among them the Due de la 
Feuillade, who held, after him, the supreme command, 
and whom the Turks had termed the " Iron Man," 
terrified at his prowess and his unheard-of valour. 

"I have brought you together," he said, "to ac- 
quaint you with a project which is already dear to 
me, and which I hope you will approve." 

" Do not hope it ; know it ! " cried the duke. 
"After what you have done for us, what could you 
propose that could be inconsistent with honour and 
equity ? " 

" It is our duty to place at the feet of the king 
who first gloriously conceived the idea of this expedi- 
tion the visible sign of the triumph of his arms, that 
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is, the flags taken from the enemy. An officer will 
be selected to carry them to the Louvre. A grand 
mission of this sort should be entrusted to a general, 
and yet, I am going to propose for the honour a 
simple captain." 

A little surprised, those present exchanged glances. 

"Between you who are equal by rank, as well as 
by services rendered in the past," continued Coligny, 
" it would embarrass me to select ; therefore, I have 
looked elsewhere. There is a captain, a volunteer, 
whose courage is unsurpassed, who has shirked no 
danger in the path of his duty, who has astonished 
the oldest veterans with his audacity, who, having 
followed a royal example in entering the Turkish 
camp like a fox, reentered it like a lion — " 

"The Count de Montestruc!" cried M. de la 
Feuillade. 

"You have named him. Do you not think him 
worthy to represent us all } We have all staked our 
lives, but he his ten times. So if I have made no 
mistake in choosing him, will you not all signify your 
approbation ? " 

"Yes ! Yes ! Good! ** was shouted on all sides. 

"Then it is decided, sirs, that Hugues de Mon- 
testruc goes to tell the king that his brave soldiers of 
the Hungarian army have deserved well of France." 

M. de Coligny hastened to Hugues with the good 
news, and added, smiling : 
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" I imagine that you will improve the occasion to 
see Mile, de Montlu^on a little sooner." 

"Truly. I do nothing without thinking of her. 
She is my goal." 

"I know it," said Coligny, with a sigh. And pass- 
ing his hand across his eyes, he added : 

"I, too, was like you, — I, too, have loved, and 
from the inmost depths of my soul. What dreams 
were mine ! What fire ! What enthusiasm ! What 
ardour and devotion ! And how far away it all is ! 
To-day ambition has replaced affection, but never 
yet has triumph or glory given me a taste of the 
happiness I once possessed.*' 

The reader has not forgotten that Mile, de Mont- 
lugon had, under the guardianship of M. de Chivry, 
undertaken the return journey to France ; nor that 
the Princess Mamiani had joined the little party 
under pretext that business recalled her to Paris. 
But this time, M. de Chivry, following a new plan, 
confused them with attentions, care, and regard. 
Never was a cavalier more respectful, more attentive 
to his lady. He was a man made of honeyed words 
and delicate attentions. He never emerged from 
the. most exquisite reserve, and appeared completely 
happy at a smile or a mere word of thanks. Orphise, 
who had seen him both imperious and disobliging in 
Vienna and in Hungary, did not recognise him. 

" All this virtue disquiets me,*' she said to Leonora. 
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"I know — he is so different/' said she. "But 
perhaps — perhaps he has been touched by the spirit 
of grace," she smiled. 

Orphise shook her head. To try whether or not 
some gesture or word might betray him, she spoke 
often of M. de Montestruc in terms of the highest 
praise. And C^sar only heightened these eulogies. 
Did she call him brave — 

"Brave.?" he would reply. "Everybody who 
wears a sword is brave; but he is a hero!" 

If she spoke of his cleverness of mind and his 
sweetness of soul — 

" The Comte de Chargepaul } " he would cry. " If 
he were not a gentleman and a soldier, he would be 
a poet ! " 

Did she compare him with a knight of the Round 
Table, he would compare him with the greatest men 
of history and poesy. No praise found him unpre- 
pared. Montestruc was, according to his complaisant 
humouV of admiration, now Tancred of the "Jerusa- 
lem Delivered," now Roger of Ariosto's poems, now 
Alcibiades, the beloved hero of the Athenians. 

"Now my disquiet is changed to terror," said 
Orphise to the Princess Mamiani. Nevertheless, 
at bedtime that night. Mile, de Montlu§on found 
everything arranged to her taste. M. de Chivry 
did not presume on his situation to become importu- 
nate, or even to require a word of thanks for his 
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extraordinary politeness. He showed himself always 
so obliging, so discreet, so desirous of forestalling 
their wishes without saying anything about it, that 
Orphise's scruples vanished one by one, and by the 
time that she set foot in France not one was left. 

"It is a miracle!" said she, almost angry at her 
former prejudices. " The wolf has turned dog." 

It was in this happy state of mind that she entered 
Paris, and went to her hdtel in the Rue des Rosiers, 
where M. de Chivry was granted free permission to 
call. 

Cesar's first move, after placing her again under 
the care of her people, and saluting her with all the 
marks of respect and submission, was to go to see 
the Countess de Soissons, who was awaiting him 
with great impatience. She at once closeted herself 
with him. 

"I was in a great hurry to see you," she said, 
" as nothing that we have tried has succeeded. We 
must obtain by strategy what we could not obtain 
by force. I have prepared the way in your absence. 
The king will receive you well. If you exploit clev- 
erly the sacrifice you made in leaving the army on 
the eve of a battle, with the sole aim of obeying the 
wishes of his Majesty, you will carry all before you. 
You have one certain ally with the king, believe me. 
But if I serve you, it is only on one condition." 

"And what.?*' 
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"You know the old proverb, *A gift for a gift.* 
You will help me as I help you.*' 

"How?" 

"In aiding me with all your influence, with all 
your audacity, with all your devotion, in all that I can 
do to overturn the favourite." 

"Mile. delaValliere.?" 

"Herself. I have already dug my approaches. 
With her banished from court, exiled in a convent, 
who knows what might happen } It is sometimes 
but a chance that separates the highest ambitions 
from their fulfilment. If I get where I want to be, 
those who have helped me may pretend to anything. 
I wish you to be first among them." 

" I will be so." 

" And you will stick at nothing to make my triumph 
sure, to humble her who has dared to stand in the 
way of my plans } " 

" Begin your battle, and you shall see ! " 

" Good I Oh, that La Vallifere, that Louise de la 
Baume le Blanc, how I hate her, as I hate M. de 
Montestruc ! She wounded my pride, as he wounded 
my self-esteem! Both forgot I was a woman and 
a daughter of Italy ! I shall not stop till I see them 
in the dust, she and he, he and she ; favourite and 
adventurer, in tears and blood, humiliated, lost, aban- 
doned; one forgotten in a convent cell, the other 
perhaps — " 
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"Very well," said C6sar, complaisantly regarding 
Olympe, "that is how I hate, implacably, eternally." 
He approached her and said, in a low tone : " You 
have seen a stranger, have you not, an Austrian, who 
was recommended to you by a minister high in the 
good graces of the Emperor Leopold ? " 

"The Baroness Steinfeld?" 

"She is the one." 

" Certainly. Her beauty is of the kind that poets 
sing and to which they love to compare goddesses. 
We have spoken secretly together. She is ambitious 
and avaricious. I believe we can count on her. I 
have asked her not to see much of me, in order to 
avoid suspicion of a dangerous intimacy, but I have 
secretly prepared the way. She will act only on the 
advice of both of us. The king already wishes to 
know her, I have expatiated so on her charms. We 
will profit by the absence of sweet Louise, whom a 
new access of piety is to take from court, to present 
her at the Louvre and play our trump card." 

C6sar smiled as he kissed the hand of the countess. 
" It is good to breathe court air once more," he said. 
" I feel quite myself again. In Hungary there was 
nothing but cannon-shots, musket-shots, sword-cuts, 
all those beastly brutalities that disfigure a man 
before killing him. Here there are pretty .intrigues, 
delectable rivalries, battles the more terrible as they 
are the more silent, treacheries that hide behind 
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smiles, ambitions that dig their pits in the midst of 
fetes and games, perfidies, ambushes, nets baited with 
amours, woven with hatred, a constant procession of 
enchanting hopes and corroding fears, kisses that 
cheat, winks that lie, perfumes that intoxicate, 
caresses that blind and lead astray, passions that 
grow cold only to revive in new forms and to burn 
for new objects, and a whole lottery of victories and 
defeats that keep one's mind alive and one's heart 

gay." 

" One's heart ? " asked Olympe, ironically. 

" A word that came to my lips — I won't support 
it. Find another if you like." 

" I am charmed to see you so gay. Greet the king 
at his first levee and ask the favour of an audience. 
It will not be my fault if your path is not made 
easy." 

M. de Chivry was careful to follow the instructions 
of the Countess de Soissons. He went to the Louvre, 
where his Majesty deigned to keep C6sar beside 
him and ask him about the expedition to Hungary. 
C6sar profited by this to ask the king to receive him 
alone. 

"Very well, sir," replied Louis XIV., "to-morrow, 
upon coming from mass, you shall have the privilege 
of seeing me." 

Olympe was told of the favour C^sar had obtained. 
She thought a moment. 
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" This promptness in receiving you ought to prove 
to you," she said, " that your friends have served your 
interests well in your absence. Play the game bravely 
now, and be firm, — a certain amount of audacity does 
not displease the king. I shall arrange to speak to 
him to-day." 

The next day, as the court was coming from mass, 
M. de Chivry followed the king into his cabinet. 
After having given him an account of all that had 
taken place in Vienna up to his leaving, he turned 
to the subject in which he was particularly interested. 

"Your Majesty was good enough to charge me 
with a commission," he said. " I obeyed it zealously, 
and I dare to hope that I have merited your Majesty's 
good will." 

" I am pleased to admit it." 

" And yet. Sire, will you allow me to say that you 
will never know what it cost me to obey } Yes, Sire, 
notwithstanding my great respect for your commands, 
I almost hesitated to follow them." 

" How is that ? I hardly expected such hesitation 
from a gentleman like you." 

"If you will hear me. Sire, I will explain, and I 
think you will understand and, what is more, excuse." 

"Speak, sir." 

"The two armies were facing each other, Sire. 
One was fighting for the king. I wear a sword, and 
I come of a family that has often spilt its blood in 
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the service of him whom Grod has placed upon the 
throne of France. To leave the battle-field at the 
moment when thousands of gentlemen were rushing 
to it under the shadow of the fleur-de-lis ! Oh, but 
my heart was sore ! I heard the drums beating, the 
bugles sounding — and it was then. Sire, that I hesi- 
tated and asked myself where my duty lay ! " 

"Ah!" 

"But if this hesitation was painful, it was brief. 
My conscience answered that, for a gentleman of my 
name, honour was obedience. I replaced in the 
scabbard the sword I had half drawn, and found my 
glory in fleeing with all the ardour that, under other 
circumstances, I should have felt in falling upon my 
enemies." 

"You did well, sir, and I like you the better for 
it. It is thus that the king should and would be 
served." 

" Mile, de Montlugon is at Paris, at her own house, 
and repents, I believe, at having by her folly displeased 
your Majesty, and is now ready to throw herself at 
your Majesty's feet to sue for pardon. I guarded 
her as a treasure confided to me by the king. It is 
unnecessary, to say. Sire, that I would have lost my 
life a hundred times before harm should come to a 
hair of her head." 

" Perhaps, sir," replied the king, with a smile, "you 
were sustained in your chivalrous devotion by a 
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sentiment which, if I remember rightly, you mentioned 
once to me in confidence." 

" I admit it, Sire, and I further admit that this 
feeling has only grown stronger by daily intercourse 
with her. But I may add that this feeling alone 
would not have been enough to have caused me to 
desert your Majesty's banners, if there had been 
nothing else." 

" Go, sir ; I will remember it. A king is always 
happy to know how to recompense the zeal of a sub- 
ject who has served him as you have served me." 

An expression of joy lit Cdsar's eyes when he 
reappeared at Madame de Soissons's and told her of 
his interview with the king. 

" Good ! " she said. " The pear is ripe, and there 
is nothing to do but shake the branch that it may 
fall into our hands. I will do it." A wicked smile 
played upon her lips. "Let M. de Montestruc 
garner his laurels down there; here you will pluck 
myrtle. And he will pay for all." 

Nevertheless, a vague rumour, one of those rumours 
that seem to be borne by the wind, was spreading 
over Paris> to the effect that a victory had happily 
terminated the Hungarian campaign. No courier 
had arrived, nobody knew anything, and yet the news 
seemed certain. If the war was over, M. de Mon- 
testruc might suddenly reappear at court. Madame 
de Soissons sent for.M. de Chivry. 
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" You know what they say ? " she asked. 

" Yes — a battle fought — a victory. It is only a 
rumour, however, — twenty thousand men have little 
chance against a hundred thousand." 

" Nevertheless, we must act as if it were a certainty. 
The impossible sometimes happens, and Montestruc 
is lucky enough to be untouched." 

"Bullets are careless sometimes, truly." 

" So if he has escaped, he must not find Mile. 
de Montlugon free, and it is for us to see that 
she is not. I will find the occasion, you will profit 
by it." 

"You begin, then, and I will continue the good 
work." 

" Go play with the queen to-night. If the king is 
in a good humour — and trust me to find out — come 
to my side if I place my fan to my lips." 

" If it touches them, I will put a fan in my coat of 
arms," said C^sar, gallantly, kissing her hand. 

" Well, pay attention, and don't lose sight of me," 
she said, smiling. " A little melancholy in your look 
will do no harm, either." 

" Good ! I shall veil my countenance in desolation," 
he said. 

As Madame de Soissons had predicted, the king 
wore a radiant face at the queen's tables, as if he 
firmly believed the rumour that had spread over the 
court. He believed it impossible. that the certainty 
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should give the lie to the rumours of the day ; des- 
tiny owed him and his growing greatness its confir- 
mation. The battle of St. Gothard was a new Rocroy 
like the one whose fame had marked the beginning of 
his reign. 

Already the courtiers, those who based their con- 
duct on the general atmosphere of the court, were 
hastening to present to Louis XIV. their homage 
and their felicitations. 

The mistress of the queen's household was clever 
enough to approach the king and to draw him aside. 
At one extremity of the hall M. de Chivry was stroll- 
ing alone, his eyes on the ground as if in sorrow. 
Olympe directed the king's attention to him. 

" In the midst of all this joy,'* she said, " there 
goes the poor Comte de Chivry with a sad heart. He 
confided his grief to me in touching terms only this 
morning." 

«* What may be the matter with him } " 

" I believe your Majesty knows his feelings to- 
ward a certain person whom you deign to honour 
with your protection. M. de Chivry cannot but 
believe that the royal favours will go to the victors 
of this glorious battle, and, glad as he is to have 
obeyed, he knows that his absence from Hungary 
will bar him from receiving any of them. Doesn't 
your Majesty, always so generous, think that it 
would be well to award him the recompense which 
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he believes himself to have foregone ? There is 
one which would go beyond all his hopes — " 

" I have thought of it/' said the king. 

Madame de Soissons lifted her fan to her lips. 
C6sar saw the movement from the corner of his eye, 
and approached. 

" Thank his Majesty, who is going to show you a 
signal favour,'* said Olympe. 

M. de Chivry bowed with a simulated air of sur- 
prise. " Yet I have done nothing to deserve it,*' he 
said. 

" Monsieur," said the king, "you obeyed me ; that 
is enough. I authorise you to present youi^self to 
Mile, de Montlu^on, and tell her that it is my will 
that you become the Duke of Avranches by the gift 
of her hand which I hereby make you." 

" Ah, Sire ! " stammered C6sar. Emotion cut 
short his acknowledgments, and he bent over the 
king's hand with the marks of the most profound 
respect. When he arose his face shone. He looked 
for Loud6ac and saw him. 

" Pay your respects to a duke ! " he whispered. 

"Wasn't I right?" asked the chevalier. "Let 
others be fools enough to make their way through 
dust and smoke, through the blood and peril of a 
battle-field. Those who have brains enough march 
to fortune amid the magnificence and splendour of a 
royal coiut." 
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There was a sudden murmur and movement in the 
room, and the courtiers round about showed sud- 
den signs of wonder and admiration. A strikingly 
beautiful woman had just entered, and the name of 
the Baroness Steinfeld was passing from mouth to 
mouth. 

The Countess de Soissons, who preceded her, went 
toward the king, and said, with a bow : 

"I obey the orders of your Majesty, who authorised 
me to present the Baroness Steinfeld. She brings to 
the court of France the congratulations of the court 
of Austria." 

The king received the stranger with that easy and 
courteous grace which made him the most polished 
gentleman of the kingdom. Space was made about 
them. He offered her his hand, and led her to a 
place of honour where he might prolong the conver- 
sation. Olympe's eyes flamed. She drew near C6sar 
and said, toying with her fan : 

" Chance is with us. La Valli^re has given us the 
ground by her imprudent retreat. Perhaps she may 
never reconquer it, and then disappears the living 
obstacle that now blocks the path of my ambition. 
See the king's eagerness ! Isn't it a good sign } But 
I will not hope too much. I have seen too many of 
fortune's cruel rebuffs not to arm against them. Do 
you remember what I told you } " 

"As if it were only yesterday." 
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" And you still feel the same ? " 

" Always." 

" Then I can count on you ? " 

" To-morrow as to-day, — even were my word not 
pledged, my personal interest ^ould guarantee my 
devotion." 

" So that when I tell you the moment for action 
has arrived — " 

** I shall say, * I am ready.' " 

" Without regard to the means I may employ ? " 

"In politics as in love, the means justify the 
end." 

" You will go far, my lord duke ! " 

" It is you that I shall follow, countess." 

Olympe and C6sar exchanged a glance and sepa- 
rated. His words had been as satisfactory as Madame 
de Soissons could have asked. But at the bottom of 
his heart he had resolved to conduct himself accord- 
ing to circumstances, to be faithful till death or 
faithless to forgetfulness, as they should be for or 
against his personal advantage. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

WITHIN FOUR WALLS. 

While awaiting developments, C6sar presented 
himself the next morning at Mile, de Montlu5on's. 
As he had done ever since his return from Germany, 
he enveloped himself in a cloak of modesty and 
gentleness. 

"My dear cousin,** he said, "I bring you news 
that would fill me with joy if only you should not 
be pained at it.** 

" I will tell you when I have heard it. But how 
should I hear without pleasure news that seems to 
give you so much } *' 

" Because we do not feel the same way. I saw the 
king yesterday, and it is in his name that I come.*' 

" So far there is nothing to worry me.** 

" He ordered me to tell you, pretty cousin, that 
he would like to dispose of the Duchy of Avranches 
with your hand.** 

" Ah ! ** said Orphise, growing pale ; " but continue. 
I suppose you have not yet told me the whole of 
what the king said ? ** 

280 
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" I admit it." 

"Well, I am listening." 

" His Majesty deigned to add that his wish was to 
give your hand to me." 

"And you answered } " 

"That I would always do the will of the king." 

" You do me much honour. But allow me to say, 
before we go any further, that, however great is his 
Majesty's power, it does not permit him to dispose of 
the hearts of his subjects." 

"This is what I feared," said C6sar, sadly. "But 
before you set yourself against it, perhaps it would 
be well to reflect upon the consequences of such a 
refusal. You could not ask me to oppose a plan 
which opens to me a vista of such happiness as I 
never dared to hope could be mine. But remember 
that you are not like other Frenchwomen, you are 
not only a subject of the king, but also his ward, and 
thus you are doubly bound to obey." 

" My dear cousin, I know what I owe to the kuig. 
My blood, my goods, my life, are his ; but he has no 
right to my person." 

C6sar withheld a sigh. 

" I should like to stop this talk ; my heart, alas ! 
is not in it. You know if it has ever dreamed of 
being other than your own. But I beg you, think, 
think of the risk you run in braving the anger of 
the king. Think ! He is the master." 
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" Let us stop there, sir. The king may take all 
my goods, all that my birth has brought me, but my 
heart is my own ! " 

M. de Chivry opened his mouth to reply. With 
a proud gesture Orphise stopped him. 

" Do not trouble to answer ; it would be useless. 
I authorise you in my turn to say to the king that 
you have seen me, that I am immovable in my reso- 
lution to dispose of my own fate in my own way.'* 

Orphise was about to go ; turning again she cast 
a proud glance upon M. de Chivry. 

" Perhaps I may recall to you that you once said 
that I was free to make my choice between my two 
suitors. Do you remember ? " 

"I remember; but the king has spoken. His 
voice makes — and breaks contracts." 

" Go, count, I will not keep you." 

M. de Chivry went back to his dwelling by the 
longest way. "It is clear," he said, "that she loves 
him, and not me ; but she is a duchess, and can open 
the gates of fortune to me. So I will persevere. 
Once I am the Due d'Avranches, she is mine, and, 
though her heart belong to M. de Montestruc, I 
shall have her body. I prefer my share to his. She 
is as proud as a Roman patrician, but the young soon 
tire of struggling, and finally give in. I shall not 
play the fool, and in a stupid access of ridiculous 
devotion renounce all that the royal favour has won 
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me. I am at the door of fortune. One more effort, 
and I enter. I was the king's messenger to her, I 
will be hers to the king." 

That very evening he was at the Louvre, looking 
imhappy and low-spirited. The king, noticing him, 
bade him approach, and said, in the semi-secrecy of 
a window bay : 

" What ! Alone here, sir } And I see you, to my 
astonishment, gloomy, while I see Mile, de Montlu- 
5on not at all ! " 

** I bring bad news, Sire. And I regret less not to 
be able to touch the heart of the lady your Majesty 
destined for me, than her absolute opposition to your 
Majesty's wishes.'* 

"Explain yourself, sir. Mile, de Montlugon — .?*' 

" Refuses absolutely to submit to the commands of 
your Majesty." 

"What! A revolt.?" 

"I scarcely dared to tell your Majesty. In her 
foolishness, she even goes so far as to swear that she 
will accept the hardest treatment rather than to 
submit to what the king desires. I have never seen 
anybody show more strongly the sinful spirit of inde- 
pendence. It is even less the love of her cousin that 
she scorns, than the will of her master, the king." 

A flush reddened the cheek of Louis XIV. 

"Monsieur," he said, haughtily, "however painful 
the commission may be for a relative of Mile, de 
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Montlu^on, I charge you to tell her that it is my wish 
that she retire to an abbey until her submission and 
repentance shall open its doors to her." 

" I will obey, Sire, and, with the help of God, my 
cousin will soon regain the approbation of your 
Majesty/* 

C6sar withdrew discreetly, without showing his 
secret joy. 

" A cell and four blank walls, or a place at court, 
— she will come around,'* he said. 

A few days afterward, Mile, de Montlugon, accom- 
panied by M. de Chivry, took the road to the Abbey 
of Chelles, where the king had ordered her to confine 
herself until she was ready to obey. 

" I am utterly cast down, dear cousin,*' said C6sar ; 
''never have I been entrusted with a harder, a bit- 
terer, a more thankless task ; my heart is sick. 
My only consolation is in having done everything to 
spare you the weariness of such sequestration. I 
would have even sacrificed that which is the hope of 
my whole life, but that the sacrifice would have only 
further irritated the king. At the first words I spoke 
of this, he interrupted me. I had to submit. But 
what are you going to do behind those black walls ? 
What a dark retreat for your youth ! I shall tear- 
fully bless the day of your release.** 

" Keep those tears for another occasion, cousin. I 
am not one to wilt at the cold breath of affliction. 
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And my youth, as you say, will get used to a little 
silence." 

The Abbess of Chelles came to receive Mile, de 
Montlu5on, and, after having received the royal 
instructions from M. de Chivry, conducted her to 
her apartment. 

A last sentiment of pity had respected the rights 
due her on account of her birth. She was permitted 
to keep two or three of her followers, among them 
being Criquetin. 

No sooner was she installed in the place where she 
was to spend days whose number she could not even 
guess, than she wrote a few lines which she con- 
fided to Criquetin, with instructions to get them to 
M. de Montestruc, if he should have to go to Vienna 
or even to Hungary to do so. Criquetin swore not 
to stop until he had found him. 

Unhappily, Mile, de Montlu^on counted without 
M. de Loud^ac. He was a man who thought of 
everything, especially of things that might hurt those 
whom he disliked. Hardly had the messenger of the 
future Duchess of Avranches gone a hundred yards 
from the convent walls, than he was seized, bound, 
and searched by a set of men who seemed to be 
experts at the business. 

Carpillo, who led them, could not contain himself 
for joy. 

" The first drag of the net ! First capture ! '* he 
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said. " A man and a piece of paper. How right I 
was to return to Paris, and to believe that Madame 
de Soissons would not let my little talents rust for 
want of use ! " 

Overjoyed at his success, Carpillo placed Criquetin 
between the four walls of a tavern room, where he 
had plenty of time to consider the disadvantages of 
his trip, after which he bore the note taken from 
the lackey's pockets to the gentleman who had con- 
ceived the idea of getting it. M. de Louddac was 
holding council with C6sar at Madame de Soissons's. 

The note Carpillo handed him, read as follows : 

" I am shut up in the convent of Chelles, for keeping my 
promise. After God, I only look to you. Come quickly," 

"Splendid!" cried the chevalier. "This note 
comes just right. I couldn't have done better 
myself. Short, concise, clear. It must get promptly 
to its destination." 

" What ! " asked C6sar, greatly surprised. " Do 
you wish this traitor Montestruc to know where 
Mile, de Montlu^on is ? " 

"Certainly; and the countess is entirely of my 
opinion. You know, of course, that no sooner will 
the Gascon have read these words than he will set 
out. A call to his courage and to his love ! Think ! " 

" Clear as spring water," laughed Olympe. " He 
will fly like a swallow." 
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" And his first care will be to penetrate the walls 
behind which his lady languishes." 

" I suppose so," said Chivry. 

"And there I shall await him. It will be the 
devil's fault if he doesn't get into serious trouble, and 
it will be our business to keep him there so fast that 
he never gets out, unless as a state prisoner, or, better 
still, dead." 

" Dead is certainly better," said C6sar, gently. 

" I don't know. If he is a prisoner, we can name 
conditions to get him out of the Bastile or out of 
Pignerol, while, if he were dead, the beauty might 
be obstinate enough to keep a faith no less eternal 
than ridiculous." 

'* An idea worthy of a woman," said Olympe. 

"Then I speak for a prison," said C6sar. 

" That is why the man and the letter should go at 
once to M. de Montestruc. The sooner they arrive, 
the sooner they return." 

Carpillo, informed of this decision, hastened back 
to the messenger of Orphise, and, returning the letter, 
excused himself politely, putting the affair on the 
ground of a mistake, and begging him to accept a 
good supper and some money. 

Criquetin warmly thanked the mistaken officer of 
the law, as he termed himself, ate his supper, pocketed 
the cash, and went his way, thanking God for having 
fallen in with such honest people. 
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And from this moment the strictest watch was 
kept upon the convent. 

If some curious individual had noted the men who 
sneaked about . the convent night and day in divers 
costumes, he would have recognised Carpillo and 
Briquetaille, the latter of whom watched for Montes- 
truc in person, leaving the details of spying to his 
friends. 

Criquetin, on his road to Vienna, dropped one 
evening into a hostelry in Alsace, and was comforting 
himself with a ham and a pot of beer, when three 
horsemen entered the court, among whom he thought 
he recognised the man he was looking for. He 
dropped his fork, and rushed out. 

" M. de Montestruc, I believe } " 

" Yes. What do you want } " 

" I see that your lordship does not know me." 

**Parbleu r* cried Coquelicot, "your name is 
Criquetin, and you belong to Mile, de Montlugon." 

"Ah ! '* said Hugues, quickly. " Speak at once ! " 

" My mistress, for whom I would burn alive, charged 
me to find your lordship, if I had to ride at full speed 
into Hungary, and to give your lordship this." 

And he passed the letter to Hugues. 

" Why didn't you say so at once ? " he cried. But 
hardly had he cast his eyes upon the paper, when he 
turned pale as death. 

" Coquelicot ! " he cried. " To horse, and away ! " 
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" What ! already ? " said the honest fellow, raising 
his head from a water-barrel, into which he had plunged 
it to wash away the dirt that covered it. 

"Look!" 

" Oh, the devil ! " said Coquelicot. 

" Every minute we wait is perhaps full of suffering 
for her," cried Hugues. "Hurry! We take the 
straightest and the quickest road." 

In a moment there stood in the court four horses, 
saddled and bridled, and the three, accompanied by 
Criquetin, galloped away and disappeared in the 
night. 

Four days later they arrived at the outskirts of 
Lagny. Hugues wanted to go straight to the con- 
vent, but the advice of Criquetin was for him to wait 
in the little hostelry until Mile, de Montlugon could 
be warned of his arrival. 

"Your lordship knows," he said, "that you can't 
walk into a convent as if it were a public square. If 
there is a way for you to see my mistress, be sure she 
will discover it." 

"And, monsieur," added Coquelicot, "believe me, 
it would pay for you to prepare yourself to be received 
by a lady. You look more like a cut-throat than a 
gentleman. The dust disfigures your face, and the 
mud does not improve your clothes." 

If at this moment some one had mentioned to 
Montestruc that he had been charged by the French 
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commander-in-chief in Hungary with a message to 
the king, he would have surprised the count abso- 
lutely. But no one would have succeeded in draw- 
ing him away from his present purpose. 

He had not gotten rid of his travel dust before 
Carpillo, out of breath, but with his face crimson with 
joy, stood before the Chevalier de Loud^ac, and told 
him of the return of Criquetin and of the arrival of 
Montestruc. 

" I saw them as well as I see you," he cried. " The 
master stopped at a cheap hostelry, where I have 
several people who will tell me all that happens. 
The man went toward the convent. I thought I had 
better not stop him before getting orders from your 
lordship." 

" You did well ! The culmination is at hand. We 
will leave nothing to chance, and only strike when 
we are sure. Let us go to M. de Chivry, so that I 
can tell him my plan." 

Cesar's face lit up at their approach. " I'll wager 
that you have good news by your looks. God be 
praised ! I needed it. This correspondence that old 
Porcia has dragged me into is a nervous business. 
I want it over with." 

" Everything comes to him who waits," said Lou- 
d^ac, and, rubbing his hands, he told C^sar what he 
had learned from Carpillo. 

" Didn't I tell you ? " he said. " Here is the fish 
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already nosing around the net. A little while and 
he will get caught ! " 

"And then?'* asked Chivry. 

"Then the rest is your business and mine. I 
have a plan that would grace the most brilliant 
genius in creation. You don't know how far you 
can lead a man by a little piece of paper. Mon- 
testruc will learn it to his cost. And on this I 
wish to consult Carpillo, who will understand in the 
wink of an eye." 

" Do you doubt my discretion .? *' asked C^sar. 

" No ; but I fear your exaggerated conscience, 
which is too scrupulous, while mine, less delicate, 
suggests schemes you might object to." 

" Don't worry. My friendship for you would kill 
all my scruples. Open your heart to me." 

"Well, my friend, what would you think of a 
scheme which would transfer the bonds which bind 
you, as a secret agent of Porcia and Emperor Leopold, 
to Montestruc t " 

"How?" 

"Cannot a man slip quietly into the chamber 
where the Count of Chargepaul is keeping himself } " 

" I, for instance," said Carpillo, modestly. 

" This man, armed with some compromising letters 
with which we could supply him, chosen from those 
of which we have so many, thanks to the Austrian 
minister's mania for writing them, could be careful to 
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lose them in the pockets of some of the clothes of 
the same Hugues de Montestruc." 

" I will do so," said Carpillo, with the look of a cat 
drinking cream. 

"He can leave some in the closets of this same 
Montestruc, and further, we can, as if carelessly, 
give the same gentleman the opportunity of embark- 
ing in some dark project which would lead him, im- 
prudently enough, within the walls of the convent 
where our lucky fate has ordained that La Valli^re 
should have retired." 

"Bravo!" cried Carpillo, enthusiastically. "An 
intrigue in which the name of the Comte de 
Chargepaul will be involved with that of. the 
favourite! The appearance will suffice, and our 
man is lost ! " 

" You understand ! " cried the chevalier. " To lift 
his eyes to the favourite is a crime which a king, 
especially when his name is Louis XIV., can never 
pardon." 

" Of course ! " said C6sar, " but this offence, — can 
we ever get Hugues to commit it ? " 

" That doesn't matter. The important thing is to 
get the king to suspect it. Isn't Mile, de Montlugon 
in the same place as Mile, de la Vallifere } It is a 
chance which we can, must, make use of ! Haven't 
lovers always had a craze for writing letters ? I 
will bet that Mark Antony wrote to Cleopatra as 
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much as Petrarch to Laura ! A note is lost, we find 
it, and, with the help of jealousy, a king can easily 
be made to believe that what was sent to one was 
destined for the other. Let luck and Carpillo get to 
work, and the Convent of Chelles will be the rock on 
which our enemy's ship of fortune will split. You 
will be duke, C&ar ! " 

" If hell spares you, chevalier, this duke will not 
forget you." 

" Oh, me ! " said Loud&c, who had conceived a 
violent passion for Princess Leonora, " I only ask fate 
to make me a prince for a few hours." 

" So it is really love } " 

" No ; a wild, enduring passion ! " 

During this, while Hugues was awaiting, in a 
small chamber of the little hostelry of the Three 
Pigeons, a call from Mile, de Montlugon, the Count- 
ess of Soissons did not lose sight of her project. 
She made much of the young Baroness Steinfeld 
at every fete and ballet of the court. She never 
mentioned the stranger without comparing her to 
every goddess of Olympia, She was Hebe, Diana, 
Venus. The king's smile and his satisfied air when- 
ever she expressed herself in this fashion made her 
believe that he shared her apparent feeling. 

One night at the queen's tables, people learned 
that Madame Steinfeld was to have the honour of 
appearing in a new tableau in which the king was to 
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figure. He himself had ordered that she be put on 
the list. 

The baroness entered at this moment, adorned 
with magnificent ornaments, and shining with jewels 
adapted to her Oriental beauty. The king moved 
gallantly forward to meet her, offering his hand to 
conduct her to her place, whither they went slowly 
enough. 

"At last I win!" sighed Madame de Soissons, 
who lost none of this. 

That evening Carpillo, happy at the thought of 
what Loud^ac expected of him, did so well that, 
unseen by Coquelicot or TAnguillet, he entered the 
Three Pigeons Inn, and got into Montestruc's cham- 
ber through a rear court and a low window. He 
slipped in like a cat and flew out like a bird. 

Criquetin, on his side, did not fail to make little 
visits to Montestruc and bring little messages from 
his mistress. Mile, de Montlugon sought means to 
see Hugues to discuss the measures to be taken at 
this diflScult juncture. But this was not easy, no 
one being allowed to enter the convent except a 
bearer of a royal order. A ruse would have to be 
employed. An elopement, if Mile, de Montlugon 
would consent, would not have been repugnant to 
Montestruc. Loved by Orphise, what did the rest 
matter > He would not be a duke at court, but he 
would be happy an)nvhere. The diflSculty was to 
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escape with a person so sensible of the notoriety 
which disgrace by the king would bring upon her. He, 
who felt that his heart loved her without dower, her 
only and for ever, and who had the courage to con- 
quer a high position wherever fortune should drive 
him, did not despair of persuading her. He poured 
forth floods of eloquence which Criquetin. duly car- 
ried to the lady, and he counted on an interview 
promised him in hundreds of letters. Does not the 
voice speak better than the hand writes } 

One night the sky was black. A storm was crash- 
ing, and rain fell in torrents. Criquetin suddenly 
appeared in the room where Hugues waited with 
growing impatience for the hour destined to see him 
at Orphise's feet. 

" It is for to-night ! " said Criquetin, gaily. Mon- 
testruc leaped to his feet. He was going to see her 
at last, her for whom he would have staked his life a 
hundred times. 

" What^? At what time } Where > " he cried. 

" You must follow me at once, well wrapped in a 
dark cloak." 

" With r Anguillet on the right side and Coqueli- 
cot on the left," said Coquelicot. 

"With no one, either on the right or on the left," 
said Criquetin. " Why not a company of gendarmes 
with an escort of lackeys bearing torches and 
lanterns } " 
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" Criquetin is right ; we will go alone. Come ! " 

" I shall leave you at the angle of a certain wall ; 
you must stay there until you hear a stone fall be- 
side you. Then feel along the wall. You will find 
a knotted cord to climb by. A man will be at the 
other side to conduct you to the quarters of a person 
loved and honoured by all who serve her." 

Hugues would gladly have embraced Criquetin. 
He looked out of the window. The dark was deepen- 
ing. 

" Isn't it time } " he asked, seizing a cloak. 

"A little while yet. It must be so dark that a 
cat wouldn't know a mouse from a parrot. Too much 
care will do no harm." 

To shorten the time of waiting, Montestruc began 
to think of the charming things that Orphise would 
say to him, and he prepared himself to neglect noth- 
ing in order to tear her from her prison, even though 
he had to use fire. 

" En route ! " cried Criquetin, suddenly, lifting a 
curtain from the window. 

Never had Hugues thought a word so pleasant or 
a voice so sweet. He rose, and was at the heejs of 
the lackey in a second, his sword by his side, his 
face hidden in the folds of a great cloak. 

"In case of accident, beat a retreat this way," 
whispered Coquelicot in his ear. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MOUSE -TRAP. 

The night was as dark as the bottom of a pit. 
The rain had ceased, but the great black clouds veil- 
ing the heavens hid all the stars behind their dark 
curtains. Criquetin, who moved on in this obscurity 
as if his eyes had been flames, soon came to the foot 
of the long wall that encircled the gardens of the 
convent, and found the angle he had mentioned to 
M. de Montestruc. 

" Here we are/' he said. " Now do not move 
away ; I hope not to keep you waiting too long." 

Criquetin went, and Hugues remained alone. If 
he had looked about him carefully when he left 
the Three Pigeons, he might have noticed that 
a man was following him in the darkness, as instinc- 
tively as a hound by scent and smell. When this 
man, stealthy as a tiger after its prey, saw that the 
Gascon remained motionless at the wall, he took up 
his position behind the trunk of a tree, where he 
could see all without being seen. 

Suddenly the night grew lighter. A puff of wind 
297 
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partly dispersed the thick curtain of clouds behind the 
tree-tops, and the stars shone through. 

Some minutes passed, and then was heard the 
sound of a pebble falling to the stones beneath. 
The man in hiding bent forward, and saw a shadowy 
Montestruc gliding up the wall, and disappear over it. 

" Ah, ah ! *' he said. Then with a million precau- 
tions he crawled toward that part of the wall where 
Montestruc had disappeared, carefully passed his 
hands over its surface, and found a knotted rope, 
which still hung down. 

"Good ! " said he. "The wolf is in the fold, and 
shall not come out whole." 

Without further delay he hurried toward the last 
house of the hamlet that lay a short distance from 
the convent. Carpillo appeared at his knock. 

"What is it ?" asked the agent of the Countess de 
Soissons. 

"The man we want has just entered the convent 
by scaling the wall of the garden, near the quarters of 
Mile, de Montlu^on. The lackey with M. de Montes- 
truc, who came from the great gate of the con- 
vent, threw him down a knotted rope by which he 
got over the wall. I came here without losing a 
moment." 

"And you did well, old Sanguinetti. There is 
some scheme under way, a rendezvous, or perhaps 
an elopement. But I will watch it." 
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He turned toward the group of four or five bravos 
playing cards at the table. 

" Do you remember, my brave boys, what I said to 
you when I accepted you on the recommendation of 
Captain d'Arpalli^res the other day ? " 

*^Parbleu ! " cried one of them, rising, " you said if 
any one of us wanted to risk his skin against a cer- 
tain man for one hundred pistoles, he could prepare 
his arm and steel, and I answered * Here I am.' I 
am ready/' 

" Even if it came to-night ? " 

" At once, if you wish." 

" Good ! And since your rapier is ready at your 
side, here is the money ready in my pocket." 

He plunged his hand into his pocket and drew 
forth a handful of pistoles. 

"They are yours if you obey my instructions to 
the letter. If you should be unfortunate enough 
to die, the money will pay for masses for your soul. 
Now listen to me. You are to hide in the clump of 
trees not twenty paces from the wall Sanguinetti 
speaks of. If a man leaps down from this wall, draw 
and attack, and call for help ; we shall be there in 
a moment. But take good care of yourself ! he is 
brave and his hand is iron ! " 

" Damnation ! Fm no fool, myself," said the man, 
who was named Dietrich, turning up his sleeves and 
exhibiting the knotted and gnarled mass of veins, 
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tendons, and muscles about the wrist and forearm. 
" Besides, one has to risk something for one hundred 
pistoles." 

"'One word more," said Carpillo ; " I have been 
strongly urged to take this man alive rather than 
dead. I don't know just why, but — " 

" A caprice ! " said Dietrich. 

" Ridiculous ! " said Sanguinetti. 

" Well, at least, don't kill him outright." 

Then Dietrich, who was a Swiss, and cautious, felt 
the edge and then the point of his sword. Satisfied 
with his examination, he left the room. He soon 
arrived at the clump of trees assigned him as a post 
of observation, and, after having assured himself that 
the rope was in its old place on the wall, and that it 
was therefore probable that no one had as yet left 
the gardens, he waited in the shadow of the large 
trees. All was silent about him. 

Hardly had Montestruc touched the ground on 
the other side of the wall when a hand met his. 
He recognised Criquetin, and followed him, without 
speaking, to a lod^e whose door opened noiselessly. 

" Is it you } " asked a tremulous voice. One step, 
and he found himself in the presence of Mile, de 
Montlugon, who led him into a little room where, 
notwithstanding her courage and bravery, she ssmk 
half-fainting into a chair. Hugues was at her feet 




"HIS KISSES ON HER HANDS SOON REVIVED HER.'' 
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in an instant. His kisses on her hands soon revived 
her. 

" Hugues ! Dear Hugues ! " she cried, " I- knew 
you would not abandon me ! " 

" What would life be to me without you ? " 

After the first few minutes, which were given up 
to the protestations of mutual affection, pledges of 
enduring love, as grateful to the lips that spoke as 
to the ear that heard, Hugues asked how she had 
come to be placed in the Convent of Chelles. 

She told him all in detail, the assiduities of M. de 
Chivry, the order of the king, and the intimation 
given her that she must remain shut up there until 
she return to obedience. 

" And because I love you, I am here," she fin- 
ished. 

"But I shall take you away, dear heart, and by 
to-morrow — " 

"An elopement.? You mean what your every 
letter has suggested to me.?" 

" Why not } I have thought well, you may be sure. 
Isn't it the most certain means of uniting us for ever } 
A priest shall bless our union, and as Countess of 
Chargepaul you will be free. The thought that you 
are in prison on my account is frightful, it breaks my 
heart. Listen to me ! They treat you with violence ; 
why not retaliate with cunning ? " 

"Never! My father left his only daughter a 
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name without a stain ; I will preserve it so. If the 
king forgets what he owes to that father's memory, 
I must not forget what I owe to the king." 

" But what do you wish of me } " 

" The comfort of knowing that you love me, and 
that you will be faithful to death ; that will give me 
strength to resist everything. I entered here with 
my head held high ; I will go away the same.*' 

Hugfues stifled a sigh. 

" As you won't come with me, what do you wish 
me to do.? I will obey blindly. Shall I speak to 
the king.?" 

" Yes — but no ; not you." 

" Who, then } " 

"Mile, de la Vallifere. She controls his will. 
She is good, I know ; she has kept her heart open to 
pity, notwithstanding her surroundings. She has 
always shown an interest in me. If I can be saved, 
she can do it." 

"Well, I will speak to Mile, de la Valli^re." 

"At the hour when I was taken from Paris at 
the king's orders, she herself left the court to go 
into one of her periodical retreats. This fact may 
perhaps make it easier for you to interest her." 

" She has loved, she still loves. If I address her 
in the language of a heart whose master is love, she 
will listen to me." 

And without awaiting a reply, Hugues sat down at 
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a table and wrote to La Vallifere a letter in which the 
sentiments of his heart ran riot without restraint. 
It ended with these words : 

" Grant one hour to the unhappy mortal who is torn by 
despair, and who will die if you do not accord him the happi- 
ness of pouring out at your feet the ardent and sincere expres- 
sion of the love that fills his heart." 

When he had finished, he slipped the paper into 
his pocket. " Wherever she is/* he said, " to-morrow 
Mile, de la VaUifere shall have this letter.'* 

" If you do not succeed in interesting her in our 
case, God help us ! For my hand will never be 
bestowed without my heart, yet I will never bestow 
it without the approbation of him who has double 
authority over me, — that of a sovereign, and that of 
my father whom he represents." 

Hugues would have preferred an elopement, which 
would-have saved his mistress from the persecutions 
of another's love, but he was generous enough to un- 
derstand the delicacy of her motives. He acquiesced. 

" It- shall be as you say," he said. " But whatever 
happens, remember that I am yours until my last 
breath." 

It was time to part. What did he not find to say 
ere he let go the little hand that rested so quietly in 
his, and what did he not suffer in repassing through 
that door so lately opened to him ! 
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Hugues finally disappeared behind Criquetin, and 
again plunged into the darkness of the garden. They 
arrived without hindrance at the place where the 
imprint of feet was to be seen in the soft grass 
at the foot of the wall. A small ladder, quickly 
brought from a neighbouring hiding-place, helped 
Hugues to grasp the top. The rope was still there, 
and he slid down. 

" Here I am," he called. 

Criquetin drew up the rope and went. Hugues 
began to move in the direction of his lodgings, when 
a man suddenly arose out of the darkness, with a 
sword in his hand, and ran toward him, crying, 
"Surrender!*' 

Hugues leaped aside, drew his sword, and parried 
the thrust. 

" Help ! *' cried the man with the rapier. 

The darkness was now becoming less, and through 
the vague transparency of night Hugues could dis- 
tinguish in his adversary a man who stooped cau- 
tiously behind his point, heavy and powerful, holding 
his cloak across his breast with his left hand as some 
protection. His right hand, cased in an iron glove, 
swung a sword that was large and weighty. Already 
through the obscurity rang the sound of approaching, 
hurrying feet. 

" Ha ! " said Montestruc, " there seems to be need 
for haste." He gathered himself together, feinted, 
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leaped back, suddenly recovered himself, and, with 
irresistible force and speed, drove four inches of 
steel into Dietrich's body. 

"Point!" cried the Swiss, and a rush of blood 
filled his mouth and gushed from it. 

He fell heavily. Hugues leaped across him. But 
as he passed the clump of trees, he was assailed by 
four or five men. Surrounded, he could not use his 
sword. Despite a desperate resistance, he was dis- 
armed. Bound, searched, despoiled, and half stran- 
gled, he was dragged to a coach that stood waiting 
in a hollow of the road. Then the man who had 
been in the brunt of the attack, and whose strength 
had surprised Hugues, turned to him, and said : 

"Do you know me.^ It is always I, your poor 
friend Briquetaille, at Paris or in Hungary ! Fortune 
has favoured me, now, and it seems as if we were 
about to square our accounts." 

Hugues cast a scornful look at him. 

"Of course the Count Orfano Monterosso is not 
alone," he sneered. " I pity the shame of his for- 
bears." 

Briquetaille's hand leaped to his dagger, but Car- 
pillo interposed. 

" Let the young cock alone ; he will lose his power 
to crow presently." 

They threw Montestruc into the carriage, and 
Briquetaille was given a horse. 
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" You may have the pleasure of escorting us," said 
Carpillo, " there is a certain Coquelicot whom I fear." 

Mounting the box himself, he took the reins from 
the hands of the coachman, and, lashing the horses, 
cried out : " To Paris ! " Sanguinetti, who had 
his instructions, slipped away to Montestruc's old 
hostelry. 

Now Coquelicot, finding the time wearying, had 
just stepped out, and, troubled with forebodings, 
walked toward the convent. He thought he heard a 
noise some distance off, and was hastening his steps, 
when suddenly a coach passed him at a gallop, — 
a closed coach, beside whose doors there rode a 
horseman, sword in hand, another horseman ahead, 
another behind. 

" What the devil ! " he said, scratchmg his head. 
He hurried on, more anxious than ever, and hard by 
an angle of the convent walls he heard a groaning 
rattle proceeding from the ditch. He leaned oyer, 
saw a wounded man on the grass, and half raised 
him. The man's red beard was still redder with his 
blood. 

"Hum!" said Coquelicot, opening the man's 
clothes, "here is a familiar thrust." The man an- 
swered none of his questions, and his increased inert- 
ness soon announced his death. Coquelicot dropped 
him at once and continued his walk. He came to 
a place near a clump of trees where the grass was 
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all beaten down with trampling feet, where the sbd 
was cut and torn, but where there was no dead 
body, and not a drop of blood to be seen. 

" Curses on it ! " he cried, " they have carried him 
off!" 

He ran back toward the Three Pigeons, when he 
met little TAnguillet. The boy was out of breath, 
and weary with exertion. 

" What is it t " asked Coquelicot, his fear doubled^ 

" I was waiting for you by the door when three 
or four fox-like men sneaked up. I hid behind some 
wood, for I recognised one of the rascals I had seen 
in Paris." 

"And then.? *' 

"Two of them deliberately entered, while two 
stayed outside to watch. I didn't move, and held 
my breath. In a minute the two who had entered 
came out, dragging the innkeeper with them. They 
asked him things, and he did nothing but tremble. 
One of those rascals had a package under his arm, 
and slapped it contentedly. In five or six minutes 
the man with the package rode off on a horse 
brought up by another man. I recognised his uni- 
form then, — it was of the mounted police.'* 

" Could you hear anything that was said } ** 

" No, — j ust disconnected words, — except the 
phrase, ' We have got him.' " 

" That's it ! They caught him in a trap ! " 
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" Then the three who remained posted themselves 
as sentinels around the house, looking as if they 
were waiting to catch some one." 

" Us ! " ^ 

" When I saw that, I crawled on my belly behind 
a hedge, and got away without being perceived. Then 
I took to my legs, and here I am. We had better 
not return to that mouse-trap.*' 

"I guess not. But I'd like to know what they 
took out of the house in that package." 

" I thought of that. The hedge I followed goes 
behind the house, and I stepped into the court and 
climbed by the trellis to M. de Montestruc's window." 

"Brave boy ! " said Coquelicot. 

''No, I liked it," said I'Anguillet, simply. "There 
was nothing in the room ; everything had been 
opened. No clothes, no papers." 

" A regular police visitation ! The rascals ! If I 
only had one or two of them by the neck ! " 

"But you haven't. So we had better clear out 
and help our master, who certainly needs us." 

" You are not as big a fool as I am ; come on, let's 
find a place where we can talk without the danger of 
being seen." 

"We can go to the Princess Mamiani's." 

" Right again ! I thought of it, myself. She has 
helped us before, she will help us now." 

A few hours afterward, Carpillo and Briquetaille, 
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having put Hugues into the hands of the police, 
with instructions to take him to the Ch&telet, went 
to M. de Chivry and told him of the result of their 
expedition. Loud6ac clapped his hands. 

" It's beautiful to have locked him up on a charge 
of murder ; but is that all ? " 

" No ; there is besides that which we found in his 
clothes and closets. You may say what you think 
of these little pieces of prose.'* 

As he spoke, he emptied on to the table the 
package of papers, which Chivry and Louddac recog- 
nised at sight. They glanced at each other. 

" You know, I believe, all that can be drawn from 
these. I carefully mingled with them certain speci- 
mens of writing, which a clever man, a friend of M. 
de Loud^ac's, imitates to perfection when his dex- 
terity and devotion can serve a cause at once just 
and sufficiently remunerative." 

"And your lordship will notice further," said 
Briquetaille, " that the man who really seized these 
things was a member of the royal corps of mounted 
police. He was furnished by a young friend of 
mine, named Lor^dan, who is himself an officer of 
that body. His impartial and truthful testimony will 
bear great weight." 

" The iron is hot. Let us strike ! " cried Louddac, 
enthusiastically. 

C^sar went at once to the Countess de Soissons, 
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whom he made acquainted with all that had taken 
place during the night. She was radiant. 

" Everything goes beautifully," said she. " The re- 
treats to which Mile, de la Vallifere withdraws herself 
from time to time will prove disastrous to her. It is 
dangerous to leave a king like Louis XIV. to him- 
self. You know the presentation at court of Madame 
Steinfeld was most satisfactory. Her beauty has 
not been exaggerated.' She charmed everybody. The 
king selected her from all the rest to take part in a 
tableau in which he is to be the principal figure. 
He chose her dress and sent it to her. She will be 
the new favourite, — she is even now the rising star. 
And with her on our side, nothing will be impossible." 

" It is as if the devil himself were with us ! " said 
Louddac. 

" Amen ! " returned C6sar. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE PLAY AND THE PLAYERS. 

While M. de Chivry and Madame de Soissons 
were enjoying the hope of a near triumph, Montes- 
truc, at the ChAtelet, was undergoing a preUminary 
examination at the hands of one of the assistant 
judges of the Criminal Court. 

Soldiers of the mounted police filled the body of 
the hall. A clerk, bent over his pen, was writing 
at a little table. Hugues, whose clothes showed the 
traces of his desperate struggle, sat on a wooden 
bench opposite to the judge. He looked about him, 
utterly unable to understand his present position or 
its causes. 

" Your name } " 

" Hugues de Montestruc." 

" Your profession ? " 

" Officer in the service of the king." 

" You swear to tell all the truth and nothing but 
the truth ? " 

" I swear at least to tell nothing but the truth." 

"I note your reticence. It shall be duly con- 
3" . 
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sidered in the report of this examination. Where do 
you last come from ? *' 

"From Hungary, charged with a secret commis- 
sion by M. de Coligny, general-in-chief of the army 
there." 

"And for that reason you betook yourself to a 
country inn near the Convent of Chelles ? " 

Montestruc was silent. 

"Clerk, write that the prisoner refuses to answer." 
The clerk's pen rattled over the paper. 

" I warn you, sir, that I shall proceed despite your 
silence,*' said the magistrate. "Yoiu" situation is 
only rendered worse thereby. This report here 
states that during last night you were gxiilty of the 
crime of murder." 

" Murder ! " cried Hugues. " Some one jumped at 
me with a drawn sword in the dark, — I only defended 
myself!" 

" The man you killed was a king's constable at his 
post. The place was only a few paces from the 
walls of Chelles. How was it that you were there } " 

Again Hugues was silent. 

"You won't say.? Perhaps we can make you." 
" Did not the soldier you killed order you to follow 
him.?" 

" He cried, ' Surrender ! ' when he attacked me. 
My first thought was self-defence, and he fell almost 
immediately."* 
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"Perhaps your duty was to obey. Justice will 
find that out. But to this charge of murder is added 
a much more serious one." 
" Another } " said Hugues. 

" Here are some papers which were found in your 
room at the Three Pigeons. Some were even found 
in your pockets. Do you recognise them } " 
Hugues stepped to the table where they lay. 
" I recognise the clothes ; but not the papers." 
"Nevertheless, here are three written by you." 
Hugues examined them more carefully. 
" It appears to be my writing, but I swear that I 
never wrote them." 

" You pretend that they are forgeries } " 
" What are they if I did not write them ? " 
"That is a mode of defence that does not seem 
serious. But justice will appreciate its value. Do 
you recognise these specimens } " 

" Why ! They are specimens of cowardly lies and 
forgeries. I protest with my life against them." 
" Your refusal will not be forgotten. You may go." 
The examination was over. Montestruc was led 
back to his cell in the middle of the Chdtelet. 

Coquelicot and TAnguillet had hastened to Paris 
and gone to the Princess Mamiani. She was think- 
ing of returning to Italy and entering some convent 
there to await death, while cherishing the memories 
of her love. But before she left, she had wished to 
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see Hugues once more, and to bear away at least the 
hope that she would not be forgotten. She was 
becoming restless at the lack of news, and now she 
was terrified at the news she heard from Coquelicot. 
The facts as he told them made her feel sure that 
the whole thing was the result" ol a deep-laid and 
well-matured plot. She saw in it the hands of 
Chivry and of the Countess de Soissons. 

" Oh, we have to do with dangerous adversaries, 
Coquelicot ! " she cried. 

" Are you hopeless, madame ? " 

" Never ; but it will require all our energy, all our 
devotion, to win. The first thing to know is, where 
is your master shut up, and of what crime is he 
accused } " 

"Fool as I am, I will try to have some sense 
about that," said Coquelicot. "I will go hunting 
to-night. But what I need is the talisman, money." 

" Here is my purse." 

"Having money, I can more easily obtain the 
information I want." 

• " Do you look low, I will look high. But do you 
not fear for yourself the anger and vengeance of 
M. de Montestruc's enemies ? " 

"Oh, I can make Coquelicot a soldier or a mer- 
chant, a juggler or an artisan. Let them put their 
hands on me! Besides, I have that in my pocket 
that barks and bites." • 
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They separated, Coquelicot promising to return 
every day with his news. The princess's first care 
was to see the queen's mistress of the chambers. 
But the countess, warned by Chivry of the part 
Leonora had played at Salzburg and Vienna, and 
of the enterprise that took her to the camp of 
Achmet Kiuperli in Hungary, kept on her guard, and, 
pressed with questions, claimed to know nothing." 
When the princess showed surprise, she said : 

" Are you astonished at that ? '* 

" I admit I am." 

"But I am a woman, all woman, I am free to 
confess. Love and hate last no longer with me than 
daisies in the grass. I loved M. de Montestruc and I 
hated him. Now all is forgotten, love as well as 
hate." 

"She hates him more than ever," thought the 
princess. But she left without finding out anything 
from Olympe. She hoped for more at the Louvre. 
But during the day rumours had spread ; there were 
whispers of high treason, and that was enough to 
inspire all with prudence. 

Coquelicot and TAnguillet, for their part, had 
searched all over Paris and its prisons, giving drinks 
to jailers and talking with porters. They gathered 
nothing but the faintest traces. Sadly they returned 
to the h6tel of the princess, whom they found as 
unhappy as themselves. What she felt the most 
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keenly was M. de Chivry*s radiant countenance, when 
she saw him at the queen's levee. 

" M. de Montestruc must be lost, for his rival to be 
so happy," said she. 

Suddenly Coquelicot struck his forehead. 

" How stupid we are ! Pardon me, madame, how 
stupid I am ! Is there not Brisquette ? " 

" Brisquette } " repeated the princess. " A girl in 
Madame de Soissons's service 1 " 

" Yes, yes, and a pretty one, gay as a wasp, and 
quick as a fly, who loved M. de Montestruc crazily, 
when we were in Armagnac. She has more sense 
in her little finger than I in my whole body.*' 

" It was she, I remember, who warned me of what 
her mistress and Chivry were conspiring, when your 
master was at Metz." 

" You see ! She will pull us out. I should have 
gone there at once." 

" You believe that a lady's maid would help us in 
an affair that requires, above all, silence } " 

"First, madame, she is woman as well as lady's 
maid. Didn't a woman send poor Pascalino to Metz } 
Wasn't it a woman I saw among the Turks in the 
house of Hussein } Wasn't it a woman at Salzburg ? 
When a woman mixes things up, only a woman can 
straighten them out again." 

"Perhaps you are right, Coquelicot. Go and see 
Brisquette." 
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But Brisquette was no longer with Madame de 
Soissons. She had left two or three months before. 
A shudder ran over the poor fellow's body as he 
heard this. 

" If only she has not gone away with some 
dragoon ! " he murmured. 

" Oh, no ! " said the lackey of whom he was in- 
quiring. " I hear that she is now a great lady, after 
her own fashion.*' 

" Brisquette a great lady t " 

"Yes, an actress." 

Brisquette*s address was easy enough to find in 
Paris. Although she had changed her name, it was 
only an hour before Coquelicot was asking at her 
door for Mile, de Mail. A little lackey answered 
his knock. Coquelicot judged of Brisquette's im- 
portance from his insolence. Not to be behind the 
boy in this noble quality, Coquelicot pulled his 
ear and threw a louis d*or at his nose, handing 
hira a paper on which was written : 

" Coquelicot ; from M. de Monte§truc." 

"That's talking,'' cried the boy, rubbing his 
nose. 

Brisquette came running out, and, to the astonish- 
ment of the lackey,'grasped Coquelicot by both hands 
and dragged him into her chamber. 

" Oh, Coquelicot, how glad I am to see you ! '* she 
cried. "How many lovely recollections your pres- 
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ence brings up. I have learned much, but smiled 
less since then. Now I am an actress and made 
much of, — and dear Hugues is a brilliant captain 
returning from Hungary, his hands filled with 
laurels, his heart full of hope, and richly rewarded 
at court ! " 

" Alas ! my poor master is in prison, where he is 
likely to lose his head." 

"What are you saying.?** cried Brisquette, in 
terror. 

" The truth, . Brisquette. Excuse me, I mean 
mademoiselle." 

"Stop that. Mile, de Mail only exists for the 
others; not for you." 

"Well, Brisquette, M. de Montestruc, returning 
from Hungary, was carried off and has completely 
disappeared. Everything points to his being confined 
in some prison, on the charge of having committed 
some crime that may lead to his death." 

" What ! Hugues } " cried Brisquette, clasping 
her hands. " What ! Kill the only man I ever 
really loved.? I should like to see them!" 

" I knew you would be sorry to know that he was 
suffering." 

" I ! Why, he is the only one I take any interest 
in ! The rest, with their gay speeches, and their 
billets-doux, are so many fools with whom I amuse 
myself. But let us forget them. The first thing 
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IS for me to know all the circumstances, so as to 
know how to go to work/' 

He told her in detail all that he knew of the cir- 
cimistances that preceded, accompanied, and followed 
the seizing of M. de Montestruc. She reflected. 

"It is clear,*' she said, "that it is M. de Chivry — 
whom I hate, by the way — who made this trouble 
for Mile, de Montlugon. He is at the head, also, of 
the plot against poor Hugues. For is not Hugues 
the only living barrier across the road of his ambi- 
tion ? He shuts up the lady, carries off the obstacle 
— nothing moire logical — but there is a woman 
there!" 

"Two, Brisquette, two ! " 

She looked at him and smiled. 

" Yes, the Princess Mamiani, I suppose ? " 

"Yes." 

" A great heart ! An adorable rival ! But I will 
show her that an actress is as good as a princess. I 
have heard of some things she did in Hungary." 

"I should think so ! She did everything." 

" Well, I may do almost anything myself, in Paris ; 
but first I will find out where my poor friend is shut 
up." 

" When will you know, Brisquette t " 

" To-day, or to-morrow at the latest, if I do not 
find the criminal commissioner at home now." 

" Good Lord ! Do you know him } " 
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" Doesn't an actress know everybody ? " 

Brisquette rang, got ready, called her chair, and 
left, after telling Coquelicot to call the next day at 
the same hour. 

" Come," said Coquelicot ; "like the famous Roman 
emperor, I can say that my day has not been lost. I 
have found a princess and an actress for M. de Mon- 
testruc. All is not yet lost." 

Brisquette called on the commissioner. She stayed 
three-quarters of an hour with him, and returned by 
the secret corridors through which she had come, the 
terrible man whose name shook Paris behind her, 
smiling and kissing his hands. 

" Is that all ? ** he asked, as she was going. 

" Oh, no ! I shall come again. But you remem- 
ber what you promised me." 

" To draw the business out. For your lovely eyes 
I will gain three or four days." 

"Five or six?" 

"Well, six." 

" Then you will see me on the fifth day." 

" Come a day earlier, and I will give you another 
day." 

" The bargain is made," laughed she. 

She hurried away and dropped into her chair. She 
thought over all she had seen and heard : the accusa- 
tions against him, the compromising papers found in 
his room. They could not be his ; she knew him to 
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be innocent. But whose were they ? Who was the 
cowardly instigator of this crime of betraying and 
ensnaring an innocent man? It must be M. de 
Chivry. Perhaps he was even the real culprit, the 
owner of the papers ! 

What she did not understand was the letter ad- 
dressed to Mile, de la Valli^re, which had been seized 
on Hugues, and which was certainly compromising. 

"But that will be explained," she said. "Never- 
theless, the king will never pardon it ; Fouquet's case 
proves that." 

His presence in the convent must be explained. 
He had been seen to enter and return. One fair 
witness for him was necessary. That one must be 
Mile. de. Montlugon. Would a letter reach her.? 
Would it be enough to explain to her fully the danger 
which awaited her lover.? No, she must see her 
herself. 

She hunted up Coquelicot and TAnguillet to tell 
them what she had learned. They looked at her 
with frightened faces. The words treason and Use 
majesU sounded like a death-knell in their ears. 

"You feel as I did myself," said Brisquette, "only 
I didn't dare to show it." 

Coquelicot was howling curses and imprecations 
against M. de Chivry and the Countess de Soissons. 

"Let me explode," he said ; "it relieves me." 

" Explode and foam at your ease, my dear Coque- 
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licot," she said, " but let us find a way to immask this 
traitor so expert in all kinds of wickedness." 

L'Anguillet scratched his head. 

" Perhaps there is one," he said, blushing. 

"What? Which?" 

"Do you remember, Coquelicot, the villain you 
gave assistance to in the hills about Salzburg?** 

" Pimprenelle ? Another snake whom I wrongly 
allowed to live." 

"Who knows? He gave you his address, with 
the promise to place himself soul and body at your 
disposal if you would write him a card, his name at 
the top, yours at the bottom, — Salzburg in the 
middle.*' 

" I agree with I'Anguillet,** said Brisquette. " Who 
knows ? There are some good, devils in hell." 

"This Pimprenelle," continued TAnguillet, "be- 
longed to that bandit Briquetaille." 

" The devil with a man's face ! *' cried Coquelicot. 

" In the service of this brigand," continued 
I'Anguillet, prodigal of epithets when it concerned 
Briquetaille, "Pimprenelle must have learned all 
kinds of useful trades that would come in very 
handily in the twisted game that we have to play. 
He could tell us the author of the blow, and how to 
act. He might even act for us." 

" Have you his address ? " asked Brisquette. 

'^Parbleu I it is in my head, — at the Sign of the 
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Spinning Rat, Rue des Canettes. They say his 
hostess is more than good to him." 

"You must visit the Spinning Rat as soon as 
possible. Find him, and cross his palm. There is 
nothing like a golden rope to bind these people 
with." 

Coquelicot seized a pen and a piece of paper, and 
scratched in his best hand at the ends and in the 
centre of the paper the three magic words that were 
to summon Pimprenelle. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE woman's alliance. 

Her well-taken resolution to serve M. de Montes- 
true as far as she might led Brisquette first to the 
Princess Mamiani's, where she tol3 her what she 
expected from the devotion of Mile, de Montlugon, 
whose word only could avert the wrath of the 
king. The princess stopped her before she had 
finished. 

" I knew it as well as you, and of my own accord 
I went yesterday to the Convent of Chelles,*' she 
replied. 

"Good! And then.?" 

"Thanks to my name and title, I was politely 
enough received, but I soon understood that to speak 
with Mile, de Montlugon was an impossibility. She 
is not even allowed to receive letters. A special 
authorisation is necessary for admission into her 
apartments." 

"Well.?" 

" And it is denied to everybody ! " 

" To every one } Are you sure, princess ? " 
324 
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"The mother superior herself informed me of it. 
She added, ' Don't try ; it will be useless.' *' 

"The mother superior is mistaken/' cried Bris- 
quette, " I will have that permission ! " 

"How?" 

" I don't know how, but I will," said Brisquette. 

The next day, while Coquelicot was going to the 
Rue des Canettes, Brisquette, pretty and enticing, 
went to the house of her magistrate. He met her 
with great cordiality, but with a grave face, although 
he tried to smile carelessly. 

" I haven't very good news for you, my dear," he 
said, while handing her to a chair. " An order has 
been given to press the case and bring the accused 
before the Grand Council immediately." 

" What aspect does this give the case } " 

" The worst possible. Judgment may be rendered 
in forty-eight hours, perhaps." 

"Judgment } That means condemnation ? " 

The magistrate bowed his head. 

" Is there no means of preventing it ? " 

" None — unless a certain person, whose word 
could not be invalidated on account of the position 
she holds, should declare that it was for her that 
M. de Montestruc penetrated the walls of the con- 
vent. Then the anger of the king might perhaps 
subside — and the rest could be held over until the 
return of M. de Coligny." 
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A glimmer of joy passed over Brisquette's face. 

" And with M. de Coligny at Paris we could gain 
time?" 

" Who gains time has a double chance of gaining 
everything." 

"Were it not for the respect due to justice, I 
Should kiss you, sir." 

"You should exaggerate nothing, my dear, not 
even respect." 

Brisquette smiled, and held her face out to him. 
Then she continued, carelessly : 

"And now, give me quickly the written permis- 
sion to see Mile, de Montlugon alone without wit- 
nesses." 

The minister leaped from his chair. "A permis- 
sion to — What are you thinking of ? It is abso- 
lutely impossible for any one ! If I disobeyed that 
order I should lose more than my place." 

" Then it is impossible, really .^ " 

" Absolutely ! " 

" At no price } " 

"At none!" 

Brisquette wrung her hands. Real tears stood in 
her eyes. 

At that moment there was a knock at the door. 
An officer entered, preceding a young girl, who 
spoke shyly to the great man. 

" I beg your lordship's pardon, but I come for the 
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order promised me, without which I cannot enter 
the Convent of Chelles.*' 

" Very well, mademoiselle. If you will wait I will 
attend to it immediately/' 

The girl bowed and withdrew. 

"And that little wretch has only to ask to be 
served ! '' cried Brisquette, weeping. 

The minister looked at her and hesitated. 

" My dear,** said he, " I would go to great lengths 
to assuage your grief." 

" You would really do it ? " cried Brisquette, over- 
joyed. 

" Sh ! not so loud. Gratitude does not have to talk." 

" I am silent. You were saying } " 

"There is one way for you to reach Mile, de 
Montlu^on. You saw that young girl } Well, she 
is to replace to your friend a maid who has been 
taken ill suddenly. Get from her on your own con- 
ditions the paper permitting her to enter Chelles, 
and I will shut my eyes. I will know nothing of 
it. When you are mistress of the permit, I am no 
further concerned in the matter. I shall not know 
how you got it ! " 

This time Brisquette hugged the magistrate with- 
out asking permission. 

" Sign it, quick ! " she cried. 

The minister rang. The officer reappeared with 
the girl behind him, and retiring left her there. 
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" The room is large. You can talk. I shall not 
hear," whispered the minister to Brisquette. He 
turned to his desk and rattled his papers. Bris- 
quette advanced toward the girl. 

" Mademoiselle," she said, handing her the official 
document with one hand, and offering a diamond 
ring with the other, " here is your permit ; if you are 
not overanxious to shut yourself up in a dull, silent 
convent, a certain person would like to offer you this 
jewel in exchange for the paper." 

"That is a proposition that will bear discussion; 
but if you wish to talk I am at your service — 
outside, madame," said the girl, glancing sharply at 
Brisquette. 

Brisquette turned to the minister with a profound 
curtsey. *' Monsieur," she said, "two ladies have 
to thank you equally and most respectfully." 

When they were on the bridge, far from any pos- 
sibility of curious interference, the girl slackened her 
pace, and said : 

" Madame, the ring you offered me is for a hand, 
but what is there for the owner of this hand } " 

"The pleasure of having done a good deed, and 
this purse of fifty louis-d*or." 

"The good deed decides the question,** said the 
other, taking the purse with the fifty louis, and 
holding out the permit. The exchange was made, 
and the girl went her way, while Brisquette, re- 
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joicing, stepped into her chair with the permit in 
her hand. 

In a couple of hours she descended from the 
coach near the Three Pigeons at Lagny, and, follow- 
ing the road that led to the gates of the abode of 
piety, Brisquette bravely rang the porter's bell. 

Dressed in a modest cotton gown, a little cap 
perched upon her head, the ends of her neckerchief 
folded neatly across her breast, she would have de- 
ceived the brightest eyes. 

" My name is Justine For bin," she said to the sister 
who received her. "I come to Mile, de Montlugon, 
for whom my services were sought. Here is my 
paper.*' 

The permit was official. A few minutes after- 
ward, the mother superior having been consulted 
and having approved, she was introduced into the 
apartments of Mile, de Montlugon. She found Or- 
phise pale and feverish, stretched at length on a 
couch. She hardly gave the newcomer a look. 

" Your name is Justine, I believe,** said she. " You 
will look after my linen. As for my dresses, care 
will not be necessary, I do not use them now." 

Brisquette stepped to the door, and double- 
locked it, after making sure that the sister who 
had conducted her was out of hearing. Then she 
returned. 

" I am no Justine ; my name is Brisquette. I am 
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a friend of M. de Montestruc, and you must save 
him." 

"Good God!" cried Orphise, seizing her hands. 
" Is he in danger ? What must I do ? Speak ! I 
am ready ! " 

" I knew it. You have the heart of a true woman. 
Listen ! " 

Bending toward Brisquette, holding the actress's 
hands on her knees, gazing into her eyes, Orphise 
did not lose a word of the story Brisquette told her, 
not one event of which had come to her ears. 

"No more than I," continued Brisquette, "can 
you believe the charges against M. de Montestruc. 
And you know better than I why he entered this 
convent." 

" Who should know better than I, who called him 
here.?" 

"Would you dare tell all the facts before the 
assembled court } " 

"Do you doubt it.? But how can I get there? 
I am not free." 

" You will be able to go." 

"Ah! you bring me the permit!" cried Orphise. 
" Give it me ! " 

" Alas ! no, I have no permit for you, but I have 
the means for your escape with me. We are about 
the same size. You will take my clothes, I will take 
yours. I will be sick and shut myself up — you 
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will Stroll out with your hands in your pockets, and 
if the sister at the gate should question you, give her 
my name, — Justine Forbin. She will let you pass." 

" Oh, I will not hesitate. But you } " 

"I — why, what could happen to me.? I am an 
actress by profession, and an actress is never at a 
loss." 

Orphise was herself once more. They exchanged 
clothes at once. 

"Now don't be embarrassed, and, above all, be 
bold," said Brisquette. "While I play the grand 
lady, with her whims and vapours, you must laugh in 
people's faces, and fly like a swallow." 

" How can I ever repay you for this } " 

" By saving M. de Montestruc ! " 

Everything happened as Brisquette had foreseen. 
Dressed as Mile, de Montlugon, she walked in the 
garden for a few minutes with the false Justine, so as 
to be seen by all who happened to be there. Then 
she turned and slowly entered the building while 
Orphise hastened to the lodge of the portress. That 
functionary stopped her at the gate. 

" See," said Orphise, gaily, "I have nothing in my 
hands or in my pockets ; not a note or a chicken. 
Only a purse to buy some toilet articles for Mile, de 
Montlu^on. If my mistress is a little fond of finery, 
you shouldn't object, for she is still young and pretty, 
and has not yet taken the veil." 
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In three minutes she was speeding down the open 
fields, with never a look behind. A villager, whom 
she found in the next hamlet, harnessed a fast horse 
to a carriole for her. 

" One louis if you go quickly, three if you go very 
quickly," she told him. 

"You will see," said the man. "I would fly, if 
only for love of your pretty eyes." 

He told the truth. His horse had wings. But 
notwithstanding the speed, Orphise feared she would 
never get there. 

When Mile, de Montlu50n arrived at the Grand 
ChAtelet, the court was in session. The court-room 
was crowded with people, who fastened their eyes 
upon Montestruc, apparently wondering what could 
have induced so good-looking a young man to com- 
mit such dreadful crimes. The royal advocate was 
pleading for a capital sentence, when there was a stir 
at the bottom of the hall. Suddenly the crowd broke, 
and from its midst appeared a woman of astonishing 
beauty. Pale, but proud, she stepped to a place 
beside Montestruc. 

" Orphise ! " cried Hugues. 

" Yes, the Orphise whom you love and who loves 
you," she said, bravely. 

Then she turned to the judges, who sat watching 
her with astonishment at her appearance and admira- 
tion of her beauty and youth. 
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" I am Orphise, Mile, de Montlu^on, Duchesse 
d'Avranches, and I wish to declare, in all truth at 
the seat of justice, that if this gentleman entered the 
gardens of the Convent of Chelles, he did so for me, 
who summoned him there. This I say without fear 
and without shame, before you and the most high 
God who hears me, for that, in the peace and freedom 
of my heart, I had made this Hugues de Montestruc 
my betrothed husband." 

She drew from her finger a ring and placed it 
upon the prisoner's hand. 

" Before all who are here, I give you my hand and 
pledge you my faith," she continued. "I do not 
know of what crimes you are accused, but I will be 
your surety, and my honour will answer for yours. 
Thus, acquitted or condemned, but always innocent, 
my hand is yours. Take it." 

At this proud declaration, a great commotion mani- 
fested itself in the assembly. People clapped their 
hands and shouted. Court ladies, who had come for 
the sake of sight seeing, crowded around Mile, de 
Montlugon. Many embraced her. Men grasped 
Montestruc by the hand, to ally themselves by so 
public a mark of esteem to the courageous example 
of the beautiful heroine of the unexpected scene. 

To condemn Montestruc, under the circumstances, 
was obviously impossible. Even the royal prosecutor 
declared that, in view of the new and important 
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testimony, judgment should be withheld and the 
case referred to his Majesty to order a new investiga- 
tion or to pronounce on the merits of the case as it 
now stood, at his pleasure. 

Tumultuous expressions of joy succeeded this 
announcement. Mile, de Montlu5on was given a 
triumphal parade back to her hotel, while a crowd 
of gentlemen escorted Montestruc back to his prison. 

It must not be forgotten that Coquelicot and 
TAnguillet had started for the Rue des Canettes, 
for the purpose of placing in the hands of the host- 
ess of the Spinning Rat a paper on which was 
scrawled the name of Pimprenelle. The Spinning 
Rat was a little pot-house, whose front, ornamented 
with red blinds browned by age, bore a large sign 
representing a mealy-mouthed rat occupied in spin- 
ning the thread from a distaff. His occupation 
might have appeared to bring profit to his mistress, 
the hostess, had one judged from the fat, contented, 
rosy visage and well-rounded figure of that lady. 

" Pimprenelle } I know,'* she said, smiling. " He 
will get the paper." 

" Please tell him, madame, that we shall be back 
to-morrow morning early.'* 

" Better come at midday. That is the hour when 
he awakes. At present he is off somewhere on 
business.'* 
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"Well, at midday, then,** said Coquelicot. This 
late rising hour gave him an inkling of the business 
to which Pimprenelle was devoting himself. It must 
be something suited to the dark. 

The next day, promptly at twelve, the two knocked 
at the door of the Spinning Rat. "Please follow 
me, gentlemen," said the hostess of the pink cheek 
and double chin. " Pimprenelle told me not to keep 
you waiting." 

They followed her through a back hall, and up 
a narrow, creaking flight of stairs. At the top she 
ushered the two friends into a room where Pim- 
prenelle, his eyes still heavy with sleep, was stretch- 
ing himself. The hostess opened a blind, and a shaft 
of sunlight streamed on to the bed where he lay. He 
rubbed his eyes a few times, threw out his arms, and 
opened his jaws with a yawn. 

" I see what the trouble is," said the lady, who was 
looking complacently at Pimprenelle. She filled a 
glass with a little white wine that laughed in the 
sunshine, and presented it to him. His yawns were 
transformed into smiles, and he swallowed the con- 
tents of the glass with a gulp. Then he smacked 
his lips. 

"That's down ! '* he said. He turned suddenly to 
his two visitors, who stood beside the bed. 

" What can I do for you, sirs } " he asked. " I am 
all ears." 
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"First, don't you know me?*' asked Coquelicot. 
Pimprenelle looked at his questioner a moment. 

" By the bowels of Mahomet ! " he cried. " How 
could I forget a man who struck with a drink of 
brandy a poor devil who expected to be struck with 
a knife. Shake hands, if you please?* 

He put forth his lanky arm, and gave Coquelicot 
a squeeze that completely reassured the latter on the 
point of his former opponent's health. 

"You wish, no doubt, to talk some business.?" 
asked Pimprenelle, pleasantly. 

" It is, indeed, business that brings us here." 

" Serious, or merely playful ? " 

" Serious." 

" Then wait one moment." He banged with his 
fist on the partition. The hostess, who had dis- 
creetly retired, reappeared. 

" What do you want, my dear } " asked she. 

" Really nothing, dear Cocotte. Only five or six 
bottles just to freshen us up." 

" Already } " asked the horrified Cocotte. 

"That's all right," replied Pimprenelle; "if I don't 
rinse my stomach in the morning, my brain isn't 
clear." 

"He is right," said the hostess, smirking, "wine 
is the pass-key that opens all the rooms where he 
stores his ideas." 

Cocotte again disappeared with an agility seem- 
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ingly unwarranted by her size, and returned a few 
minutes afterward, her arms full of bottles and 
glasses, which she arranged upon the table. Pim- 
prenelle had arisen, and was hastily dressing him- 
self. Beside the ruddy mistress of the Spinning 
Rat, he looked like a broomstick beside a demijohn. 
He was all profile, she was all contour. 

Cocotte, fascinated by her friend, was busy hand- 
ing him his boots and stockings, and looked like 
a love-sick cat. Pimprenelle rewarded her with little 
taps on her round cheeks and shoulders. Finally, 
up and dressed, he filled and refilled his glass imtil 
he had emptied the first bottle. 

" Now begin," he said, " and don't neglect the 
details; the details are the candles that light the 
circumstances." 

Coquelicot told him every event in order, from the 
meeting of his master and himself with Criquetin 
in Alsace, down to the capture of M. de Montestruc 
beneath the walls of the Convent of Chelles. 

" Good ! good ! Between ourselves, I have already 
heard a little of this affair. It was well conducted, 
my faith, and did honour to those concerned in it. A 
man named Sariguinetti, with whom I have drunk 
in various places, told me about it the other night 
in a neat little place we frequent at times. He 
laughed much, did old Sanguinetti! A pretty fel- 
low he is, and one with a future, unless liquor kills 
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him ! Then the captain, D' Arpalli^res, had some- 
thing to do with the job." 

" You think so ? " 

" I would bet Cocotte's head on it ! Wherever 
a dagger and a rapier find work he has his hand — 
and with him an Italian named Carpillo, who be- 
longs to Madame de Soissons." 

While speaking, Pimprenelle drank glass after 
glass. Already three bottles lay on their sides, hav- 
ing surrendered their souls to him. A fourth was 
half dead, and what the amiable Cocotte had pre- 
dicted was indeed coming to pass. The mind of the 
drinker became more and more clear, and, by in- 
duction after induction, he was untangUng the whole 
puzzling business. 

" Who names the Captain d' Arpalliferes names the 
Chevalier de Loud6ac," he continued, "and who 
names the Chevalier de Loud^ac names the Comte 
de Chivry, two bandits in the guise of gentlemen ! 
I have rubbed up against many trades and traders, 
I have, and good companions like you two are hard 
to find. Now, if there were compromising papers 
found on M. de Montestruc, it is because they were 
put there ; and who would have profited by their 
being put there, if you please, but this same M. de 
Chivry > And I will bet that he took them out of 
his own pocket, where they didn't come for nothing 
in the first place!" 
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He finished the bottle and opened a fresh one. 

" Wouldn't it be neat if he were the real culprit ? 
Unless he were, where would he get the money he 
flings around so ? We who tramp the pavements of 
Paris from morning till night looking for a dollar, we 
know that much. And since he must be the guilty 
man, he is the man ! That astonishes you, what I 
say } It is my logic that speaks. It is many a year 
since his own property disappeared, and since then 
two or three inheritances. His formidable appetite 
has devoured them all. The cards took a good part, 
and a band of evil passions cleaned out what was 
left. When I saw our friend, on his return from 
Hungary, startling the world and showing his Jews 
the door, either handsomely reimbursed or soundly 
beaten, according to his humour, I made a few re- 
flections. Now, have no doubt about it, we have 
found out the whole of the mystery." 

At this magnificent conclusion, Pimprenelle began 
taking little swallows, slowly, pouring the crimson 
liquor from the flask he held in his caressing hand, 
and consulting his glass as if it were a book, with 
the air of a reflecting philosopher. 

" The best part of rubbing up against the police,** 
he continued, "is that one learns to have extra 
strings to one's bow. I have learned how to make 
a quiet but thorough examination of a room and of 
the furniture in it. Therefore, I shall have to pay a 
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visit to M. de Chivry. One kindness deserves an- 
other, they say. He gave me a sword-stroke down 
there near Salzburg ; I will repay him here in Paris 
with a blow behind his back. Only leave me the 
choice of day and hour." 

" We are in quite a hurry/* hazarded Coquelicot. 

" Very good ; I will make haste." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

PLOT AND COUNTERPLOT. 

Many things had happened at court while Bris- 
quette and Coquelicot were campaigning. The 
Princess Mamiani, who knew Mile, de la Val- 
li^re and that her heart would lead her to assist 
any good and just cause, had returned to Chelles, 
not to see Mile, de Montlu5on, but to speak to 
the favourite. Of her residence there Mile, de 
la Valli^re had made little mention, in the en- 
deavour to keep it as secret as possible. Mile, 
de Montlugon, isolated as she was, knew nothing 
of it. 

Brisquette, however, when in the convent, quickly 
discovered the secret, and informed the princess, 
who, on the actress's advice, hastened to go to the 
favourite and force an interview. In the presence 
of her who was some day to be Sister Louise de 
la Mis6ricorde, she spoke as she best knew how, to 
move that soft, yet ardent heart. Love, tenderness, 
faithfulness, devotion, and misfortune were her 
themes, and Leonora carefully, yet artfully, painted, 

341 
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besides, in insinuating terms, the sensation produced 
at court by the appearance of Madame Steinfeld, 
and the progress she was making in the admiration 
of the king. 

" Who is the Baroness Steinfeld ? " inquired 
Louise de la Valli^re, in a curious voice. 

"A stranger — an Austrian. She is very beauti- 
ful. She is spoken of as if she were a queen.** 

The princess did not think it necessary to say 
more, and changed the subject, seeing the look of 
injured love and pride awaken in the other's eyes. 
She again mentioned Montestruc, and remarked to 
Louise that a prompt step might give back to the 
king a faithful but calumniated servant, and at the 
same time to Mile, de Montlu5on a lover perse- 
cuted by the hatred of Madame de Soissons. 

" Ah ! Madame de Soissons, too ! '* cried La Val- 
lifere, with a mixture of bitterness and resentment. 

The result of this artfully conducted conversation 
was that Mile, de la Vallifere determined to return 
at once to Paris, where, she gave assurance, she 
would lend all possible aid to M. de Montestruc. 

" It will not be my fault if he is not immediately 
set at liberty," said she, ''if I still retain any influ- 
ence over the king." 

On the very day when Paris rang with the tale of 
Orphise's audacious appearance in the court-room of 
the Grand ChStelet, the news spread abroad that 
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Mile, de la Valli^re had returned. Upon that 
same day the entertainment in which Louis XIV. 
had danced by the side of the Baroness Steinfeld 
had been given, and the stranger had reason to 
believe, from the attentions bestowed on her by his 
Majesty, that she was nearly omnipotent over him. 

A "ball was given that evening in her honour at 
the Louvre. Triumph shone in her eyes. Assured 
of being helped by her, Madame de Soissons put 
no curb to her hopes and"" expectations. But in the 
midst of her wildest dream, the presence of the 
Duchesse de la Vallifere was announced to her. 

" So much the better ! " she said, with height of 
audacity. " I hardly expected the pleasure of seeing 
her present at her own humiliation." 

" Who knows } " said Chivry. " Perhaps at her 
own triumph." 

Olympe smiled and pointed to the beautiful 
baroness. " There is spring ; the other is autumn ; 
and the new season will come first." 

Unhappily for her calculations, the baroness was 
violent by race and temperament, and unfitted for 
those battles which are won by smiles and coquetries. 
Surprised at the moment of victory, — so she be- 
Ueved, at least, — she lost her sense of moderation, 
and did not conceal the anger and anxiety caused by 
the return of a rival who seemed to emerge from 
obscurity to brave her. 
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She made her appearance at the end of a gallery, 
looking for the king, her head high, her face glow- 
ing, when a body of courtiers broke apart to make 
way for Mile, de la Vallifere, with all the marks 
of respectful admiration. Louise was advancing 
with mingled emotions, her face red and white 
by turns, her eyes now tender and now disquieted. 

An instinctive movement took the king toward 
her, as she advanced, announced and preceded by 
sympathetic murmurs. Outside of Olympe's coterie, 
the duchess was liked by every one at court. Her 
sweetness, her reserve, her beauty, had made her 
many friends. 

She bent before the king and said, with a trem- 
bling voice : " I was not mistress of the impulse that 
led me hither. If I did wrong in listening to the 
voice that called me back, one look from your 
Majesty will tell me so, and I shall go, without 
complaint, to weep in eternal solitude over the bitter 
regret of having displeased my king.** 

A sigh escaped from her soft breast ; she seemed 
unable to speak another word, and from her blue eyes 
shot a long look illuminated by a flame of passion 
toward the king. She had reconquered her empire. 

"One thing only has displeased me, madame," 
he replied, offering her his hand, "and that was to 
miss you from that place where everything reminded 
me of you.*' 
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The smfle that appeared on her face, illuminating 
all its charms, touched the king's heart. The egoist 
felt how much he was loved, and something in him 
was moved. He went to a window with the duchess, 
and for some time talked to her with an earnestness 
to which courtesy was forced to yield first place. 

Whispers were heard all around. The Baroness 
Steinfeld, raging, traversed the whole length of the 
gallery and disappeared without noticing the aston- 
ished looks which followed her. 

" Well," asked C6sar of Olympe, " what did I say ? " 

"Oh, that saintly Louise! But wait," said she, 
choking, "the king has not yet spoken to the 
baroness. He will, presently, and then the victory 
will be hers — and ours ! " 

"Madame Steinfeld.? Didn't you see her go 
out.?" 

" Strategy ! She went out to call attention to 
herself." 

The twenty-four royal violins began their prelude. 
Couples were forming for the minuet. They all 
looked for Madame Steinfeld. The master of 
ceremonies rushed wildly about, looking for her. 
The king, who had left the window and the duchess, 
stepped toward the door where the baroness had dis- 
appeared. A slight look of discontent was on his 
face, when the stranger, whom he wondered not to 
find awaiting him, suddenly appeared, and, without 
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excusing herself for keeping him waiting, said, 
angrily : " Sire, I refuse to return to this ballroom, 
where I am to have the honour of dancing with your 
Majesty, unless a certain other person leaves it at 
once ! *' Her vibrant voice, plainly to be heard, 
created a tremendous sensation in the circle of 
spectators. Portentous glances were exchanged 
amid a universal silence. 

"Unhappy woman ! " murmured Olympe. 

" I had believed, up to the present moment," coldly 
replied the king, "that I alone gave orders here." 
And Louis XIV. moved away, leaving the lady, pale 
and discomposed, standing like a statue. In a minute 
she was alone. Those who had been most eager to 
greet her were the first to turn their backs. It was 
as if lightning had struck her. 

Mad with rage, livid of face, and hardly able to 
move, Madame Steinfeld dragged herself toward 
the great stairway, looking around for an arm upon 
which to rest. No one noticed her, except Madame 
de Soissons, who approached her with a daring look. 

" Courage ! " she said, in low tones. " Youth and 
beauty will win out yet. Demand an audience of the 
king." 

" What ! after all that has passed, you would — " 

" I would have you capture him. A crown is worth 
an effort." 

" But what could I say, should he receive me } " 
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" Why, anything. Take counsel of your despair. 
Tdl him you were mad, you love him, you will die 
unless he pardons you, cry, above all, cry! Louis 
XIV. is a king, but he is just as much a man. Ah, 
pretty tears and eloquent words, what can they not 
accomplish ! See what she did with an angel smile 
and an adoring look. Fight, fight, I say ! " 

" I will try." 

"And here — I will do anything for you. Come 
to me to-morrow. I will see that the king is there. 
Fall at his feet at my signal, and do not rise till you 
are forgiven, victorious ! " 

But the next day's morning brought from the 
Louvre news that was a death-blow to all who hoped 
for the downfall of Louise de la Valli^re. It was 
learned that during the night Madame Steinfeld 
had received orders to leave the coimtry, and that 
she was already on her way to the frontier. 

M. de Chivry posted to Olympe. " Have you heard 
the news .? '* he cried. " Our friend sent home, and 
that devil of a Montestruc almost free ? " 

" Fool ! To make a mistake when she was not sure 
of a victory ! ** 

" An adventurer, to whose aid the greatest ladies of 
the kingdom come at his bidding.*' 

" But I won't give myself up for beaten. I will 
use any arms — even the most terrible! I will beat 
her, that execrable Louise ! " 
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"And if he is to win, he will win nothing but 
the corpse of her whom he is trying to steal from 
me!" 

"Then you are ready to push things to any 
limit?" she asked. 

" As far as you can ask." 

"Then go to the Louvre, and see the king. Act 
according to circumstances. Then we will see. I 
am true to you, be true to me." 

There was great excitement at the Louvre when 
M. de Chivry arrived. The unexpected order to 
Madame Steinfeld to leave the court, for whom a 
coach had been sent under the charge of an officer, 
had caused great surprise. Everybody whispered 
about it ; but the general excitement was increased 
by another cause. No one knew how the king would 
accept the story of Mile, de Montlu^on's action 
at the Grand Chdtelet. He had not spoken, and 
while the matter was still in doubt nobody ventured 
to express an opinion. 

Louis XIV. did not like adventures of this nature, 
and what was known of the departure of Madame 
Steinfeld, which was as sudden as her arrival, did not 
augur well for his reception of the escapade. His 
first feeling, indeed, on being informed of the event, 
was indignation. He spoke of shutting the audacious 
young lady up in a fortress, for the rest of her 
natural life, like a state prisoner, for" disobeying his 
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orders. It was lucky for Orphise that Mile, de la 
Valli^re, more in favour than ever, was there. 

" What, Sire, to be treated so harshly because she 
loved } " she said. 

" She disobeyed me." 

" Yes, I admit and deplore it ; but it was only to 
obey love, whose commands even sovereigns at times 
obey." And she looked archly at the king. His 
brow cleared. 

A gentleman in waiting came up at this moment 
to announce M. de Chivry. 

"Good," said the king, "he has also a right to be 
heard; let M. de Chivry decide. You know what 
has happened, sir ? *' asked he, as C6sar bent before 
him. 

"I heard it as soon as I entered the Louvre to 
pay you my respects. Sire." 

" I wished to make an example of her to show that 
I am to be obeyed. But Mile, de la Valli^re is 
inclined to clemency, and it is not for me to dis- 
regard her opinion. What should you say, sir .^ " 

"I will wager that M. de Chivry' s generosity will 
place him on my side," said Louise, looking at him. 

Between a king already weakening in his resolution, 
and an insistent favourite at the height of her power, 
a courtier like Chivry could not hesitate. 

"The heart of the duchess has always inspired 
her to what was right," said he, bowing. 
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"Then, sir," she replied, "you will approve the 
resolution I am about to submit to his Majesty ? " 

" Without knowing it, your Grace. For I am sure 
that it will combine what is due of respect to his 
Majesty's wishes, with the pity one can feel for the 
action of misguided youth." 

" It will combine them, as you have guessed/' 

" Speak, madame," said the king. 

" My opinion is that the best thing to do is to send 
Mile, de Montlu^on back to her estates." 

" Exile her > " 

" An exile that would permit her to reflect on the 
king's kindness, while it gave time for a thorough 
revision of a case many parts of which are yet ob- 
scure, and in the solution of which I am greatly 
interested." 

"You push indulgence to the limit, madame, in 
extending it to the king's enemies," said Chivry, 
trying to conceal his discomfiture. 

"Because I wish the king's reign to be one of 
justice and equity. And because — like a woman, 
perhaps ^^ I believe that a man who could inspire 
such love and resolution as Mile, de Montlu^on has 
shown cannot be as guilty as they say." 

" I surrender, madame," said C6sar. " But might 
I ask if, in obedience to that same spirit of for- 
bearance, you also propose exile for M. de Mon- 
testruc } " 
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She saw the net spread for her. Without a sign 
of comprehension, however, she answered, simply : 

" One does not exile a man who is in the hands of 
justice. But he can be kept in a state prison imtil 
the matter is cleared up ; if proven innocent, he will 
be the nearer to throw himself at the king's feet ; if 
guilty, justice will seize him in her own hour between 
walls that have guarded men more illustrious than 
he." 

C6sar made a gesture of assent. "Then I ask 
a double favour of his Majesty. First, for myself, 
to accompany Mile, de Montlu^on to her chateau 
in the hope of changing some of her views, and 
second, for M. de Loud^ac, who is my other self, 
to have the care of conducting M. de Montestruc 
to the prison to which his Majesty consigns him." 

"I willingly accord you what you ask," said the 
king. "I even authorise you to state to the lady 
that she can earn her pardon by being agreeable to 
my and your desires. And as to M. de Montestruc, 
he will have to prove his innocence in the clearest 
manner in order to escape the punishment justly due 
a gentleman who forfeits his honour." 

His permission obtained, M. de Chivry went ; but 
he had hoped to gain much more from the king. 
But still it was something to have charge of the 
two prisoners ; he had judged it imprudent to struggle 
openly with Mile, de la Valli^re. How many chances 
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a journey offers ! Only the cleverness to profit 
by them and, perhaps, the audacity to make them, 
were necessary. 

This last consideration was the one he particularly 
harped upon with the Countess de Soissons when he 
told her of his visit to the Louvre, and this was the 
one that particularly struck the astute and vindictive 
mistress of the household. She understood the look 
he flashed at her. 

" Go,** she said, " and do not let this new opportu- 
nity slip. The road to Blois and the road to Amboise 
must avenge you for the check you received on the 
road to Vienna. I shall stay here at court. When 
I fight a duel I may fall, but I do not nm." 

While this new danger was threatening Montestruc, 
Brisquette was domiciled at the Convent of Chelles, 
in the rooms and clothes of Orphise, feigning illness 
and receiving no one. When she believed that the 
lady had had time to put her project into execution, 
she asked for the mother superior one morning, and 
dropped her disguise. 

"Madame," she said, "I have the honour to 
present to you Mile, de Mail, who belongs to the 
company of comedians of the H6tel de Bourgogne, 
and who asks at once of your Holiness pardon 
for her audacity and permission to go away.*' 

At this sudden declaration, the abbess nearly fell 
off her chair. What, an actress in this holy house ! 
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A daughter of Satan among these pious lambs ! She 
had never heard of such abominations ! Indignantly 
crossing herself time after time, she recovered her 
tongue, although with difficulty. 

"Do you know," she said, "that it is my duty 
to deliver you to the king's officers for this scanda- 
lous behaviour ? And do it I will ! '* 

"I have indeed deserved your excessive anger, 
madame,*' replied Brisquette, contritely, "and, in 
preparation for the punishment in store for me, I 
have made a little speech which I intend to deliver 
to the gentlemen of La Toumelle or the Grand 
Coimcil, to move them to mercy." 

" A speech, say you } " 

" Yes, madame, something like a discourse accom- 
panied by eloquent pantomime ; we all use those arms 
with which fate or fortune favours us. As an actress, 
I shall act." And with attitude, gestures, and voice, 
in which irony was mingled with a prettily feigned 
humility, Brisquette threw himself into an improvisa- 
tion full of such follies and gaieties that the horrified 
mother hastened to interrupt. 

" Mademoiselle," she stuttered, " the forgetting of 
injuries is a rule of which the practice is sweet to us 
here. Notwithstanding the gravity of your crime, 
you will at once be set at liberty." 

Brisquette was filled with anxiety before she 
reached Paris. What was her consternation, then, 
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to learn the latest news from her friend the magis- 
trate ! 

" M. de Chivry in charge of Mile, de Montlugon ! 
M. de Loud6ac in charge of Montestruc I What 
can be done?" she cried. 

"I don't know/' said the minister. "I shut my 
eyes to everything you did, for the sake of your 
friends. Now, if M. de Montestruc has any friends, 
see them, and have them start out at once without 
losing a minute, a second ! *' 

" Friends, — he has two devoted ones. But one — 
M. de Coligny — is in Hungary ; the other — M. de 
Saint-EUix — has disappeared. I know of no one 
save a lady — " 

" A lady } A woman is sometimes the anchor of 
salvation ! But again, — make haste ! ** 

Brisquette hurried to the Princess Mamiani, who 
knew of nothing to do. There was no way of getting 
the king to reverse his decision. 

"The worst,*' said Brisquette, "is that the minis- 
ter let me understand that Loud6ac has gathered 
a lot of rascally jailbirds to convey Hugues to 
Amboise.** 

" He believes that we have to fear something for 
M. de Montestruc ? '* 

"Not something, but everything! The chance 
that he will arrive safe and whole at Amboise is very 
small, said my magistrate.'* 
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Brisquette brushed a tear from her eyelashes, and 
looking at the princess, said, in a low voice : 

" I understand that you have a wonderful influence 
over the Chevalier de Loud^ac. I have been told 
that a word from you will obtain from him anything 
you desire. I offer no advice, but if you are what I 
have seen you to be before, you would not hesitate 
at anything to save Montestruc/* 

" And who dares to say that I would ? " 

Brisquette began to cry nervously, and joined her 
hands together. " Oh, if you would allow me, how 
I should like to kiss you ! " 

" Do so ! '* said Leonora. 

And these two women who loved the same man, 
not, perhaps, equally, but each according to her heart, 
threw themselves into each other's arms. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A GHOST. 

The princess, still excited from her interview 
with Brisquette, had just sent a lackey to Coquelicot 
to bid him keep Loud6ac in sight and not to 
fail to notify her the very day he left Paris with 
his prisoner, when suddenly a man, pale, worn and 
travel-stained, threw himself at her feet and seized 
her hands, covering them with kisses before she 
even thought of preventing him. All at once she 
gave a scream, for she saw before her M. de Saint- 
Ellix, of whom she had not even heard since their 
parting in Vienna. 

" What ! you ! '' she cried, putting her hands again 
in his. " Oh, it is Providence has brought you here ! " 

" I do not know whether or not Providence bothers 
itself about my poor person," answered the marquis, 
" but repentance, submission, love, — that is what 
brings me back to your feet. It is my fate to stay 
here and die here." 

He looked so unhappy and miserable that the 
princess bent tenderly over him. 
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"It would take very long to tell you the story 
of all I have done since last I saw you, my adored 
Leonora," he continued. " I took the grand resolu- 
tion to forget you, at the moment when I was tear- 
ing a necklace of brilliants from the neck of a mud 
coloured pacha, that I might clasp it on your own. 
My patron saint is witness that I neglected nothing 
to attain this honest end. What means was better 
than infidelity } I made my d^but in Poland. The 
happier I should have been, the unhappier I was. My 
heart sought and sighed for you even at the side of 
another. I tried a change of air and of divinities. 
I went to Muscovy. But Muscovy and the Musco- 
vites were no more efficacious than Poland and the 
Poles. Therefore I came back in haste. Whip and 
spur for seven or eight hundred leagues ! And what 
roads ! Sometimes no roads ! Now I am of the 
irrevocable determination to belong to you, no 
matter what happens, for ever, asking nothing. It 
will be as God decides — and I will even dare 
measure against yours my greatness of soul and 
my devotion. You are his whom you love — I 
am yours, body and soul. And some day, when 
I die in your service, I shall require from you the 
avowal that I have so much more deserved than 
obtained." 

The princess kissed him on the forehead. He 
trembled and turned pale. 
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" Ah ! " he said, " you do not love me, and your 
kisses nearly kill me. What would it be if you did 
love me ? " 

A few days later, Saint-Ellix appeared before the 
princess booted and spurred. 

" Do not be surprised," he said, " I have learned 
of the rascalities that have so nearly robbed my 
friend, Hugues de Montestruc of his life and honour, 
and of the peril he is still in. Mile, de Mont- 
lu^on is also in trouble. Therefore, I propose to 
accompany M. de Chivry on his little pleasure trip. 
I do not understand intrigues very well, but when it 
is a question of an enterprise in open country and 
plain daylight, I am as good as the next man. There- 
fore, having pretended a great friendship for the 
gentleman, I am resolved to keep him in sight every 
moment. Do you approve } " 

" Indeed I do ! '* cried the princess, moved beyond 
everything by the gay manner under which was 
hidden so tender and profound a love. "Oh, why 
is my unhappy heart not free.? You deserve the 
whole of it, and I can only offer you a sincere friend- 
ship. And what is mere friendship } ** 

" I am glad to take what is given me,** said the 
marquis, smiling. " Who knows ? Perhaps the rest 
will come later ? ** 

"Yes, I know, one of your kings said that a 
woman's heart was changeable and fickle. Is mine 
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frozen ? I don't know, but I wUl swear one thing to 
you : that if it ever changes, it will be to you ! *' 

M. de Saint-Ellix*s eyes filled with tears. " That 
promise makes me happy," said he, with an emotion 
he tried in vain to hide. " It will make me strong 
against the foes of him you love.'* 

There was a knock on the door, and a lackey 
appeared. 

" A man is here who insists on seeing your High- 
ness. He calls himself Lor6dan." 

" Lor^dan ! The officer of the mounted police who 
pursued Montestruc ! Show him up ! " 

A minute afterward, Lor6dan entered the apart- 
ment. He was pale, and his eyes were feverishly 
bright. 

"What I have to say, madame, is somewhat im- 
portant,** he began. "Perhaps I am wrong to do so, 
but I am giving in to a feeling which, although 
indefinable, is stronger than my will, and which 
prevents my seeing anything but your good, and 
that of those dear to you." 

"This is strange," said the princess, with a look 
at Saint-Ellix. 

" Shall I retire f '* asked the marquis. 

" No, sir, you are of my mind, and what I have 
to tell the princess, you may well hear," said 
Lor6dan. He coughed to strengthen his voice, 
and fixed his eyes on Leonora. 
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" You know that a certain person leaves Paris very 
soon for Amboise, under guard of the Chevalier de 
Loud6ac," he said. 

" Indeed, yes." 

" Do you also know that, to have an escort upon 
which he can rely, M. de Loud6ac has surrounded 
himself with a band of brigands of the worst sort ? I 
know them well, for I selected them." 

"Ah!" 

"Yes, I obeyed the orders of a man to whom I 
am bound by a bond of gratitude stronger than 
iron." 

" A Captain d* Arpalli^res, I believe, also known as 
Briquetaille and Count Orfano Monterosso." 

"I owe him everything," said Lor^dan, in a low 
voice. " When I was a child he saved my life. He 
cared for me till I grew to manhood. I used to 
love no one but him — " A sigh escaped from his 
breast, but he mastered his emotion and proceeded. 
" When I undertook this commission, I did not know 
what it was for. Later I learned that my men were 
to accompany M. de Loud6ac. One of them, San- 
guinetti, was at the orders of a certain Carpillo — " 

"The private devil of Madame de Soissons!" 
exclaimed the princess. 

" He gave me to understand that M. de Loud6ac 
was secretly commissioned to get rid of a state 
prisoner whom it was not worth the trouble of judg- 
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ing and condemning. He whispered the name of M. 
de Montestruc. And I have come to say, take 
care ; never was he nearer to his death ! '' 

" I do not believe much in a secret mission. Who 
could have given it him and why } But what you tell 
me, in connection with certain revelations already 
made to me, proves that there is everything to fear. 
Do you know, sir, when the Chevalier de Loud6ac 
starts on his journey.?" ^ 

"In three days, I believe; perhaps in. forty-eight 
hours. Would you like to have me inform you of 
the exact time.?" 

" I was going to ask you to do so." 

" Is that, madame, the only order you have to give 
me } I would like to employ the few remaining days 
of my life in doing something either useful or agree- 
able to you — " 

The astonished princess interrupted him. 

" Why do you, so young, talk in that fashion } 
Why speak of a few days, when the future holds 
many years in store for you i " 

"The future, you say.? My future is made of 
blood and shame. A hand picked me out of the 
burning ruins of a city ; that hand will cast me dead 
into the mud of the street. Gratitude has in my heart 
disgust for companion, and disgust has killed all 
that was my strength, the need to devote myself to 
somebody. What is existence under such conditions ! 
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And there are presentiments that do not deceive 
me ! I have seen myself dead three times in dreams, 
and three times struck by the same hand. My 
destiny achieved, and my body rolled into some way- 
side ditch, who will know that I even ever lived? 
Not even you !" 

The officer hid his sombre head for an instant in 
his two hands. 

" Unhappy man ! You, too ! " murmured M. de 
Saint-Ellix. 

But Lor&ian had already raised his head. He 
bent to the princess. 

"If ever you should require any kind of service 
from my devotion^ madame, I shall not regret having 
lived ! " 

He passed out with the firm step of a gladiator 
going to the arena to battle before Caesar. 

" I do not know what game you are going to play," 
said the marquis, "but would you like to have me 
stay.? M. de Chivry or M. de Loud^ac, it's, all the 
same to me." 

" No, follow your first inspiration. Be to Mile, de 
Montlugon on the road to Blois what I was to her on 
the road to Salzburg, an obstacle to all attempts 
against her. I do not mean to use force with the 
chevalier, — trickery will suffice." A scornful smile 
passed over her face. "You will let the sword 
shine," she said, " I will let gold glitter. Perhaps, if 
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the chevalier saw you with me, his pride might pre- 
vent him from obeying his miserable instincts." 

"Then I am going, and when Mile, de Montlugon 
is on her own estate, sheltered from all dangers, I 
will return and give you an account of my trip." 

The princess accompanied, the marquis as far as 
her door, smiling and leaning on his arm. At the 
last moment she said ^* Au revoir'^ to him in her 
sweetest voice, — two words that have the sweetness 
of hope. She returned up-stairs, and, lifting the 
edge of a curtain, watched M. de Saint-EUix sadly, 
while he mounted his horse in the courtyard of the 
h6tel. 

" Ah, if he knew ! " she whispered. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A VISIT HOME. 

It was this departure of Mile, de Montlugon for 
her chateau at Meuli^re that Pimprenelle was await- 
ing in order to repay to M. de Chivry, at his h6tel, 
what Carpillo had done to M. de Montestruc in the 
room of the hostelry of the Three Pigeons. Cocotte's 
friend had for this enterprise all the qualities that 
form a necessary feature of these doubtful under- 
takings, namely, a leanness by which he was enabled 
to pass through the narrowest openings, a cleverness 
and dexterity in his fingers that made the bolts of 
any chest slide open with ease, a sense of smell that 
told him, the minute his foot was in a room, which 
article of furniture was to be the object of his 
research, and a slyness, thanks to which he could 
visit everywhere, cross and recross everywhere, take 
away everything, without leaving more signs of his 
presence in a room or at a chest of drawers than 
does the flight of a bee in a ray of sunlight. 

M. de Chivry had scarcely taken the road from 
Paris to Blois by the way of Orleans, when Pimpre- 
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nelle on the very same evening slipped into his h6tel, 
like a squirrel into a hayloft, with his mind set on 
searching it from attic to cellar. He carried a 
diamond to cut window-panes, a bunch of skeleton 
keys with which to open doors, a dagger at his 
belt, to silence any that might disturb him, and 
wore slippers to deaden the sound of his footsteps ; 
moreover, a bit of candle and a piece of sealing-wax, 
to take the imprint of locks, should any by chance 
refuse to open at the touch of the keys at his com- 
mand. 

Pimprenelle was a cautious man in all things, who 
never wanted chance to catch him napping. 

Toward midnight, when the servants, taking advan- 
tage of the master's absence, were dozing, and while 
Coquelicot was spying around outside, Pimprenelle, 
climbing the walls of the garden, entered that apart- 
ment which was C6sar's own. What had he to do 
to get there .? To bear his weight against a stubborn 
door, cut a pane of glass, and open a grating. In a 
moment he had a free passage. He lighted the 
candle he had slipped into his pocket, and looked all 
around. 

" Ah, so we amuse ourselves by engaging honest 
folks for a job ! '* said he, soliloquising, " and on their 
part these good people do their best to acquit them- 
selves well of the mission of confidence which has 
come upon them, and instead of the rich reward to 
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which they imagine they have some right, they get 
the heartiest of sword-cuts. And who, so please you, 
gives you these thrusts ? The very one for whom 
you have all been slaving. You'll have that paid 
back, M. de Chivry, and since there is now a fine 
opportunity to make you dance a minuet at a rope's 
end, rU seize it ! Thanks to me, you will be no 
longer either count or duke, my gentleman of the 
highroads." 

Discoursing thus, Pimprenelle passed from M. 
de Chivry's dining-room to his sleeping-chamber, 
without omitting the reception-room. A great closet 
was visited, likewise. He glanced at all the furni- 
ture and passed his hand over such pieces as seemed 
to him capable of concealing papers. On his way, 
he possessed himself of such jewels as came readily 
to hand. 

" Some bad fellow might' get hold of these," he 
muttered, "and make bad use of them. Cocotte 
will attend to them like an honest girl.'* 

Certain love letters attracted his attention for a 
few moments. He sighed. 

"Love sonnets! Oh, I know them. Haven't I 
scribbled lines to Cocotte! Here's a well-turned 
rhyme that may be of assistance to me some day 
when the poetical vein is lacking. Nothing must be 
wasted." And he took the sonnet along with the 
jewels. 




<< ' I shouldn't wonder if this should be the place.' " 
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Nevertheless, Pimprenelle had so far found no 
sign of that which he sought. CoqueUcot got im- 
patient, and, following in the path of his companion, 
joined him in the room, although his honest instincts 
revolted at such a task. The philosophical thought 
consoled him that in Rome one must follow Roman 
customs. 

" Well } " said he, gliding noiselessly up to Pim- 
prenelle. 

" Nothing yet. I can't find the hiding-place." 

But Pimprenelle's hunting blood was roused. Day 
was still far off. 

" A first inspection," said he, " is sometimes done 
too hastily. You get distracted by the newness of 
things. You see ill because you wish to see too 
well. Now that I have in my head the room and all 
the furniture, I know better where to look." 

Coquelicot, who followed at his heel, saw him take 
up again the road he had followed, and pay no atten- 
tion to some articles of furniture, while he lingered 
over others. In pushing aside a curtain that hung 
at the end of a kind of black hallway that joined two 
rooms, he saw a door hidden in the woodwork. He 
examined it a moment in silence; then turning to 
Coquelicot, who was as silent as the grave, he said : 

" I shouldn't wonder if this should be the place." 

He took out of his wallet a number of keys that 
he tried in the lock, and had some trouble in open- 
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ing it. With this accomplished, he discovered in the 
depth of the wall a box whose iron clasp held fast 
against all his efforts. The box was built into the 
masonry, and neither pincers nor jimmy could force 
the lock. 

" There's the nest ! " said he, with satisfaction. 

" Oh, the nest is there, certainly," said Coquelicot, 
"but if we can't gather the eggs, according to your 
facetious expression, what good will it have done us 
to open it ? " 

" Wait," said Pimprenelle. 

He made a soft wad of the piece of wax he had 
brought, and took an impression of the obstinate 
lock. 

" Now get out ! " he continued, slipping the im- 
pression into his pocket. " There's no use hunting 
any more." 

Pimprenelle shut up everything, doors and windows, 
carefully blotted out his footsteps in the garden, and 
reached the street just as the light of the coming 
dawn began to whiten the house-tops. 

He knew a close-mouthed workman who would 
make him the key he needed. But this bit of work 
needed time, to be well done. Thus it was neces- 
sary to be patient. 

Finally, Pimprenelle, in possession of the necessary 
key, which was polished and worked to his heart's 
desire, returned to the h6tel of M. de Chivry at the 
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black hours, with Coquelicot at his heels. This time, 
r Anguillet took it upon himself to watch. 

When the key entered the lock the iron ddor 
turned silently on its hinges, and Pimprenelle was 
enabled to pull out that which the box contained. 

Objects of little value, heaped in disorder, were 
what he first saw. 

" People less experienced than we would be taken 
in by such a little show," said he to Coquelicot; 
"but we know that such precautions are not taken 
for things of only small importance." 

When the interior of the chest was emptied, a 
compartment came to view, shut in by a cover that 
Pimprenelle had to break open. Bundles of papers 
in sealed envelopes lay in order within. With a 
single motion of his hand, Pimprenelle broke the 
seals, and laughed in high glee as he spread open 
the papers in the gleam of the tallow wick. 

" If there isn't something here whereby we may 
hang the gayest gallant at court, I am very much 
mistaken; see for yourself." 

CoqueUcot glanced at the papers which his bony 
companion held out to him. 

" Ha, ha ! " said he, rubbing his hands, " here are 
some parcels of pretty good prose, that mean good 
for us and evil for M. de Chivry." 

Five minutes later Coquehcot and Pimprenelle, 
grasping their precious booty, gained the highway. 
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" Do you think that I have repaid you at Paris for 
what you did for me at Salzburg?*' asked Pimpre- 
nelle of his accomplice, after having passed over to 
him the bundle of papers. 

" Assuredly ! Remember that there will always be 
a place by the hearth and at the table for you where 
Coquelicot's home is ; and who can tell ? perhaps the 
home will not be a bad one." 

" I don't deny it ; but I have grown old in Paris, 
and Cocotte lives in Paris. There I have my haunts, 
and the hour of retreat has not sounded for me yet. 
In the meanwhile, if I can be of any assistance to 
you in anything, use me." 

Coquelicot, mad with joy, felt that he had M, de 
Chivry in his clutch, 

" I'll make short work of him," he said, stroking 
the papers. " No proof is wanting to ruin him with- 
out hope of recovery." 

It may be wondered why M. de Chivry kept at his 
house papers of so compromising a nature, but it was 
by means of these very papers that he had a hold 
over Madame la Comtesse de Soissons, who he knew 
was capable, in a moment of peril, of sacrificing him 
to her interests, and for nothing in the world would 
he have got rid of them. 

To have these papers in the power of Coquelicot 
was something, to be sure, but the main point was 
to have them safely reach the hands of the king; 
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moreover, time was pressing, and he was not blind 
to the fact that it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to enter the presence of a monarch who 
compared himself to the sun. 

" I would be a fit person, indeed, to present my- 
self at the gates of the Louvre ! '* said he to himself. 
" Who am I, to seek to enter } At the first word I say, 
I can see the mob of lackeys and guards falling upon 
me to maltreat me and drag me to prison. Nobody 
has ever seen a poor devil like me talk to Louis 
XIV." 

"There's Brisquette," suggested TAnguillet, who 
was walking close behind him. 

This was a ray of light to Coquelicot, and made 
him kiss the little fellow on both cheeks. 

" I was so stupid that I did not think of it," said 
he. 

Coquelicot ran to the actress, and, throwing all 
caution to the wind, said : 

"I have here in my pocket something to prove 
that M. de Montestruc, my master and your friend, 
is not the culprit they are looking for." 

"And you are still here 1 " 

"If I were a count or a marquis I shouldn't be 
here. But it's a question of talking to the king. 
Now, it's not the kind of coat I wear, or the name 
luck has given me, that ushers one into the Louvre 
or Fontainebleau. You can easily imagine what a 
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face the guard would make if I told him, « I want to 
talk to the king, and my name is Coquelicot.' He 
would answer me with a clubbing. So TAnguillet 
thought of you. He thinks that a woman can 
always win when a man fails." 

"And you have done well. I have entered an 
abbey, and I shall undoubtedly know how to enter a 
palace." 

" Parbleu ! a comedienne ! " said T Anguillet, with 
a wise air. 

" A comedienne in love, besides," added Brisquette, 
" which is much worse. Where are these papers } " 

" Here they are." 

Brisquette seemed to reflect a moment. 

"When we have in our hands papers that bum 
like these, not a moment must be lost," said she, 
talking to herself. 

"I have always wondered at people who, after 
having been mixed up in affairs of a compromising 
nature, fail to destroy papers, the least dangerous of 
which would be enough to have them flung into the 
Bastile. But what people have done before is done 
now, and will be always. As for seeing the king, I 
shall see him, and some one will help me." 

"The queen.?" said Coquelicot, narvely. 

" Not the queen," answered the comedienne, with 
a shrug of the shoulders, "but some one else who 
hasn't a crown but yet has royalty." 
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" That's queer," said TAnguillet. 

" Only you will come with me, and armed to the 
teeth, besides. And if you know of a good compan- 
ion, take him with you. If M. de Chivry and the 
rascals that keep at his heels had any idea of what 
we are going to attempt, they would make just one 
mouthful of the three of us." 

"I shall have the companion. When are we 
going.?" 

" To-day." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

DESPERATE PLANS. 

We left M. de Saint-Ellix booted and spurred, with 
his rapier at his side, ready to gallop along the side 
of the carriage which was to take Mile, de Montlugon 
to the residence the king had assigned to her. Three 
lackeys, well mounted and armed, accompanied him. 

He sought out M. de Chivry, saluted him from 
beneath bent eyebrows, to which the marquis re- 
plied by his most gracious smile. 

" I am travelling in the same direction as Mile, de 
Montlu^on," said he ; " will it inconvenience you if 
my horse keeps step with yours ? The roads are by 
no means safe, — one meets at times with trouble- 
some encounters, and in case of need my people and 
I will be glad to be of service to you," 

" It is a charming suggestion, and I am most happy 
to see you,'' cried Orphise. " I'll wager that M. de 
Chivry is no less delighted than I ; is it not so, my 
cousin ? " 

C6sar answered with a grimace that might have 
passed for a smile, and the cavalcade set in motion. 
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This proximity of the marquis flanked by three well- 
armed lackeys might disturb M. de Chivry's plans ; 
but after due reflection he put a good face on the 
matter. 

He was responsible to the king for Mile, de Mont- 
lu^on, who had been given into his charge, and he 
was on French soil. An attempt at abduction, if 
tried at all, should only be tried when a successful 
outcome was assured, arid here he was beneath the 
eye of a man whose prompt resolution was well 
known to him. Moreover, what would he gain by 
force that he could not still hope to gain by the 
return of good fortune and the favour of the king } 
When all chances were gone, then would be the time 
to have recourse to violence. His only refuge in 
the part he had to play was the king ; his only co- 
worker, Olympe Mancini. Thus it was evident that 
he shotild keep more than ever in the path of appar- 
ent submission and deep respect that he had entered, 
and leave later plans to circumstances. Other reflec- 
tions crossed his mind which helped to keep him 
calm. What might not result from the hatred of M. 
de Loud^ac for M. de Montestruc } There was a man 
fertile in expedients ! Perhaps he would learn that 
M. de Montestruc had died of the fever while on the 
road to Amboise or after reaching that city. How 
such an accident would lessen the complications ! At 
any rate, it was best to wait. 
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Suddenly C6sar became the man of the road from 
Vienna to Paris, and said, smiling : " Leave your blade 
in the sheath, Sanguinetti, there will be no occasion 
to draw it, and tell our knaves it is only a question 
of drinking well and sleeping well." 

Forced by the presence of M. de Saint-Ellix to have 
the journey to La Meuli^re reduced to a pleasure 
ride, M. de Chivry had but one thought, to make it as 
short as possible. He was tormented by vague sur- 
mises ; he felt that matters were coming to a crisis, 
and for the first time he feared for his own success. 

Their rapid course brought them soon within sight 
of the towers of La Meuli^re. 

" Here you are at home," said he to his cousin, 
who had just alighted at the gate of her castle. 
"M. de Saint-Ellix has the leisure that permits 
him to enjoy the charms of this enchanting spot. 
But you know the mission with which the king has 
charged me ; do you authorise me to bring him news 
of your arrival, and shall I be saying too much when 
I assure him that I have fulfilled it in accordance 
with your wishes } " 

" Do so," said Orphise. 

C^sar bowed low over his cousin's hand, and, with 
a sign to his escort, rode off without further words. 

"Ah, she does not wish to keep me with her," 
murmured C6sar, giving his horse the lash. "A 
mixture of indifference and disdain, that is all she 
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grants me! The fever of impatience that devours 
me, I know not whence it comes. Do I perceive in 
it a warning of coming evil ? the forerunner of some 
great catastrophe ? For a long time everything has 
conspired against the success of my plans. Chance 
is against me. I feel the comimg storm ; but is it 
from Paris or Chambord that the blow is to come } 
And will my audacity be sufficient this time to make 
me conqueror.?" 

He was urging the animal beneath him to a faster 
pace, when he perceived a cloud of dust blow toward 
him on the highroad — 

" Ha ! " said he, " there is a cavalier who is in no 
less of a hurry than I am." 

He was but a little distance from him when a puff 
of wind broke through the thickness of the cloud, and 
he recognised the man who was galloping at such a 
headlong pace. 

" Briquetaille," he shouted. 

The horseman pulled his horse back on his 
haunches. 

" Heavens ! I was looking for you.'* 

" For me ! what is the matter ? " 

" A misfortune." 

" I was afraid so. A serious one ? " 

" Not only serious, but perhaps irreparable." 

" Out with it, then." 

*' In a word, then, you left at Paris, at your house. 
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certain papers which are of a nature to make a gen- 
tleman lose his head in the Place de Grfeve." 

" But — " 

" No deception, — hold back nothing. Yes or no ? 
Every moment counts ! " 

"Well, yes." 

" Then you are lost ; the papers have been 
stolen." 

With a cry C6sar seized Briquetaille by the arm. 

" What do you know of it > How ? By whom ? " 

" Listen, and guess. The other night Carpillo was 
passing beneath the wall of your hdtel. He saw two 
shadows climb down from it, while a boy muffled up 
in a dark-coloured cloak seemed to be playing the 
spy. Carpillo was alone ; but becoming more curi- 
ous, he in his turn entered the hdtel. He saw tracks 
on the sand of the walks ; he followed them up, ar- 
rived at a large window where the blind had yielded 
to hard pressure ; the pane was cut. It had rained 
during the night, and some mud-prints on the carpet 
led him across the apartments into a kind of corridor 
that was a passageway between two rooms." 

"And where some curtains hung against the 
wall.?" 

" Precisely. A panel of woodwork which adorned 
this wall had been opened, and bedded in the masonry 
he perceived a chest, the cover of which had just been 
forced." 
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" And in the bottom of it ? " 

" In the bottom there was a kind of empty com- 
partment." 

" Empty ? " 

" Carpillo thrust his hands in, — nothing ! '* 

A deathly pallor overspread M. de Chivry's 
face. 

"Everything was there, was it not.?" continued 
Briquetaille, who was closely observing him. 

" Ever)^hing." 

" Heavens ! '' 

"Ah!'' cried C6sar, "I shall succeed in catching 
those who — '* 

"Words are useless at present," answered the 
captain, violently; "what are they good for.? Do 
you think that the agents of this bold stroke left 
their names behind them .? Moreover, where have 
they gone } And in whose hands are these papers 
they have stolen.?" 

"What shall I do, then.?'' 

"Make the best use of what time and resources 
you have left. Who will profit by the danger that 
menaces you .? M. de Montestruc, is it not .? " 

"Assuredly." 

"Well, you must strike at him through Mile, de 
Montlu5on. The man belongs to M. de Loud^ac. 
We will take the woman for ourselves ! " 

A sinister smile illumined the adventurer's face. 
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"As for myself/' he continued, "I love these thun- 
der claps that precipitate crises. ' One word more. 
The Countess of Soissons, who is ignorant of nothing 
that happens, has been warned by Carpillo, and has 
followed me without the loss of a moment's time. She 
intends, I believe, to go to Chambord to the king, on 
whom all will depend; but, before going there, she 
will await you at an inn situated at the cross-road. 
See her and make your plans together.'* 

" Right, I shall hasten to meet her." 

Olympe was awaiting C6sar in the low room 
of an inn where gentlemen on their way to the 
court at Chambord were accustomed to water their 
horses. 

" I know everything, so let us show our hands," she 
said. "These papers of which interested parties 
have robbed you compromise me as well as you, do 
they not ? " 

" You, the same as myself." 

"Thus the same danger awaits both of us. But 
I warn you, I shall not give up without a struggle; 
are you with me ? " 

" Do you ask me such a question } " 

" Then stay here, and depend upon it I shall warn 
you if there are no other plans to adopt but those 
born of hatred and despair. It is your place, in 
this case, not to leave Mile. de-Montlu^on in the 
hands of those who have taken her from you. Push 
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on toward Meuli^re, from whence you come, and do 
your best. 

The refrain of a war-song that some one was hum- 
ming outside attracted Cesar's attention. He glanced 
through a slit in. the blind that faced the road, and 
recognised M. de Saint-EUix, who was passing at a 
slow gallop toward Paris. 

"Ah," said he, "the garrison abandons the 
castle ! " 

" It will be the easier for you to take it by assault," 
answered Olympe. She looked deep into Cesar's 
eyes. " He whom I hate loves this Orphise. If I have 
to lose all, and she is lost, it seems to me that I shall 
feel no regrets for my discomfiture." 

The sun was setting ; Olympe arose. 

" If there is nothing left for us to hope for, a lackey 
of mine whom I answer for will give you a black 
ribbon. That will be as if I should say to you, ' Act, 
and act promptly.' If, on the contrary, he give you a 
cherry-coloured ribbon, it means that we have the 
means to resist longer. Then come as quickly as 
possible." 

" It is a bargain." 

When M. de Chivry and Madame de Soissons 
separated, Olympe did not yet know what course of 
action to pursue. To- fall at the feet of Mile, de la 
Valli^re, to ask her pity and await a better occasion, 
or to descend to crime, seemed two things equally 
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possible. Some chance should decide which it was 
to be, prayer for mercy or crime. 

But if , in a crisis to which this question might 
possibly lead up, it should become necessary to sacri- 
fice her accomplice for her own safety, the destruc- 
tion of M. de Chivry would weigh as nothing on her 
conscience. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE GORDIAN KNOT. 

The situation had reached the point where the 
slightest incident would precipitate a crisis. We 
have already seen that M. de Saint-EUix had passed 
the little hostelry on his way to Paris ; he was far 
from thinking that C^sar and Madame de Soissons 
were exchanging confidences there. With Orphise 
safe in a castle, where she was at home and sur- 
rounded by faithful servants, he had awaited only 
the departure of M. de Chivry to think of his own 
afifairs, or rather those of M. de Montestruc and the 
Princess Mamiani, whorti he was very impatient to 
behold once more. 

"A golden key is very good,** he was saying to 
himself, "but a steel blade is not to be despised.** 

As he galloped, the remembrance of what Leonora 
had said to him at the moment of separation was 
most pleasant to him. He liked to see in it the 
dawn of a better future. "Citadels are taken by 
assault,** continued he, sotto voce, "others surrender 
on account of famine ; I shall take those I attack by 

383 
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devotion. My strategy is as good, perhaps, as any 
other." 

He had arrived at this point in his reflections when, 
shortly after having passed Orleans, he met, in a 
hostelry, a lackey whose livery seemed to him to 
bear a singular resemblance to that worn by the 
escort of his dear princess. He questioned the man, 
and learned that the Princess Mamiani had passed 
the day before on the way to Beaugency, where she 
hoped to meet M. de Loud^ac and his prisoner. 

" If my horse had not given me a tumble, which made 
me abandon my lady, you would not have found me 
here," added the lackey, as he rubbed his leg. 

"So I have passed her within ten steps without 
seeing her, — and my heart did not warn me, — what 
a fool I am ! " cried M. de Saint-EUix, with no further 
thought of the fallen horseman. He retraced his 
steps in haste, vowing not to rest until he reached 
Beaugency. 

M. de Montestruc having been given into Loud^ac's 
charge by express order of the king, the chevalier, in 
the height of his joy, had embellished the cortfege 
he led with outfittings that flattered his vanity. He 
made up his mind to go by short stages, as by this 
means he could make his prisoner undergo a thou- 
sand petty annoyances, whereby his hatred and 
viciousness might be satisfied, and, at the same time, 
this calculating leisure would enable him to choose 
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the hour and the place where he could most conve- 
niently, and without risk, rid himself of the man that 
chance had put in his power. 

On the day of his departure, accompanied by the 
escort that Briquetaille had taken good care to gather 
together, he noised it abroad covertly that he was 
conveying as prisoner a political criminal, guilty of 
the greatest crimes. He mentioned nothing definite, 
but this reticence aroused universal suspicion. It 
was a pretext whereby to surround himself with 
every kind of precaution, by means of which he found 
numberless occasions to show hiS" malice at the 
expense of Montestruc. 

This very day, when night was falling, Lor6dan, 
who had ridden for several hours alongside Loud^ac, 
lending him the aid of the police until he should reach 
his first stopping-place, came back to Paris, and, all 
covered with the dust of the highroad, presented 
himself before the Princess Mamiani. 

" M. de Montestruc will live on black bread and 
plain water," said he. " He will sleep on the floor 
of his cell, but that is not the worst of it. A soldier 
undergoes these hardships, which are the necessities 
of his profession ; the worst is that the chevalier has 
let me hear during his confidences that he was by 
no means at ease with regard to the health of his 
prisoner. * He is sick,* said he to me. * I do not 
know what is the matter with him ; it is like a fever 
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that devours him with severe attacks of prostration, 
followed by long spells of faintness.' When he 
finished this statement he sighed, and added, *He 
has arrived at such a state that I am afraid that he 
may not live to reach the Castle of Amboise. This 
would be sad for me, on whom a great responsibility 
rests/ Thereupon he raised his eyes to heaven as 
if to invoke it to bear witness to his anxiety, but 
the looks of the man seemed to mean more than the 
words alone implied. Do you understand, madame?'* 

'<Only too well! Ah, one may surmise much 
evil," murmured the princess, with a shudder. 

" It seemed to me that it was a bit of news worthy 
of your notide, and so I have come. In an hour I 
shall be here no longer. A man whom I must obey 
said to me, ' Come, I need you.' So I am going." 

" What man ? Briquetaille } " 

Lor^dan nodded. The princess took his hand. 

" You told me one day that if you could help me 
in some one thing in the course of your life you would 
not regret having lived ! " 

" I said so, because I meant it." 

"Well, will you swear to me to put yourself 
between this man and Mile, de Montlugon, if he 
should undertake to harm her, and to risk all in 
order to take her out of his power } " 

"What, even if it were necessary to come to 
swords' points } " 
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" Even if it were necessary to kill him ! " 

Lor^dan took a step backward, amazed. 

"Do you hesitate?'* 

"Ah!*' he cried, "you know that my sad heart 
may refuse you nothing, and nevertheless what you 
demand of me is atrocious ! " 

"Do you swear to obey me?" continued the 
princess, with intensity. 

" Well, yes ! " 

The princess advanced quickly toward the officer, 
and whispered : " Am I not dying of the disease 
from which you suffer? Alas, every hour deepens 
the wound in my heart, and it will not heal ! " 

The following evening the princess, who had not 
lost a minute, arrived at Beaugency. A number of 
sentinels visible on all sides showed her the way 
to the hostelry where M. de Loud^ac had taken 
Montestruc. The sweat of anguish stood on her 
forehead, mark of a resolution not to be shaken. 
The beating of her heart suffocated her, and it 
seemed that the earth gave way under her uncertain 
tread. She entered a humble chapel not far from 
the inn, and knelt in the shade of a pillar, where a 
pale light, shed from a lamp hung high up over the 
altar, shimmered faintly. She prayed for a long time, 
her head bent over her folded hands. Visions of her 
youth passed before her eyes ; she saw Venice again, 
and her father's palace on the edge of the Brenta. 
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Now her life was finished, and she had made a 
sacrifice of it all. Tears flowed gently down her 
cheeks. As she arose the paleness of snow was on 
her forehead, and her eyes shone like stars. 

Soon afterward, magnificently dressed, she entered 
the courtyard of the inn, in a coach with four horses 
led by two postilions in resplendent livery. Precious 
stones were about her neck and adorning her ears, a 
golden brooch in her hair. Supported by two pages, 
she descended by the light of torches borne by ten 
lackeys in waiting. The chevalier, attracted by the 
noise, left his apartment, and saw her. Thus seen 
again in this blaze of light, and splendidly dressed, 
she dazzled him with her resplendent beauty. The 
blood rushed more quickly through his veins, and 
already fascinated, he had word sent, most humbly, 
to the beautiful stranger, to ask if it would be agree- 
able for her to receive her slave, M. de Loud6ac. 

An instant later the two wings of the door of his 
apartment swung open, and he saw her approach, 
with a radiant smile on her lips. 

"I wished to surprise you; have I done well.?" 
said she, with the air of a queen visiting a favourite 
subject. 

" Ah, madame," cried he, as he watched her, " night 
is falling, but to me the dawn has just appeared. By 
what miracle have you come to Beaugency } *' 

" You see a miracle where there is none. I was 
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going to Chambord, where the court is. Passing 
through the town, I was told that you were here, 
and I stopped to see you.*' 

" So it is I whom you are seeking." 

"Yourself." 

The eyes of- the chevalier lit up, 

" Such a favour to me, your humble servant, binds 
me by the ties of an everlasting gratitude." 

" What should you say, though, if I had something 
to ask of you } " 

"Your request would be an order. Have you 
done me the wrong of being an instant in doubt } " 

" Since it is so, some few words will suffice to 
make me better understood. But are we sure of 
privacy } " 

The knight called. 

" I am busy," said he to his people who appeared. 
" I shall cut off the ears of the first of you who dares 
interrupt me. Begone ! " 

When the doors were closed, Loud6ac led the 
princess to an armchair. 

"If it is anything in my power to perform, con- 
sider it done," he continued. 

" We shall see, but take care not to commit your- 
self." 

" Condescend, madame, to put me to the proof." 

"You are commanded," she said, "to take M. de 
Montestruc to the Castle of Amboise." 
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"I shall arrive there to-morrow." Loud^ac 
stifled a slight sigh and went on, with a sancti- 
monious air : " Poor M. de Montestruc ; he was 
no friend of mine, I admit ; but since I left him a 
short time ago I have changed my opinion. He is 
a brave and worthy gentleman, who has only been 
guilty through misunderstanding. I have no faith in 
the charges that weigh him down. Unhappily, he is 
ill with a fever that makes me anxious ; I fear very 
much for his safety, if I am ordered to shut him up 
in the cells in the tower of Amboise, a very unhealth- 
ful place." 

" It lies with you whether he ever enters there," 
said Leonora, with a shiver. 

" And how so, if you please } What sort of mirac- 
ulous personage am I } What am I, but an unhappy 
guardian pledged to obedience.^" 

"You can save him by letting him escape to-day." 

"Oh," said Loud6ac, changing countenance and 
starting from his chair, " so that is the motive that 
brought you to me.?" 

The princess laid her white fingers on his arm and 
said, as she urged him back to his seat : " Was I mis- 
taken, after all, just now, when I thought that you 
said that my will should be your law } " 

"No, surely not, but — " 

" Wait ! There is, it seems to me, only one ques- 
tion to consider, or more precisely, only the means 
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to be found by which we can come to an under- 
standing." 

The chevalier's eyes glittered. 

" What should you think," continued the princess, 
" if I should add that, for my part, there is nothing I 
would not do to prove my gratitude } " 

« Nothing > " 

" Nothing ! " Leonora's breast rose, as she con- 
tinued : " M. de Montestruc once free, if you wish to 
leave France my fortune is at your service." 

Loud6ac shook his head. " My needs are small," 
said he, with a hypocritical air, " and what I already 
have will satisfy my modest tastes." 

*' I have friends at the court of the Duke of Savoy," 
continued the princess ; " they will give you assistance 
in your military career, where your valour guarantees 
you everything." 

This time the knight smiled and, even making 
a gesture of refusal, answered : " Ambition I 
have never had; what are the needs of a gentle- 
man who has his sword } The right of espousing 
a good cause and dying for it. No, no; I want 
neither wealth nor dignities ; nothing of the kind 
tempts me." 

" What' do you want, then > " 

« You ! " 

The word came like a shot; and the chevalier 
seized Leonora's hands. 
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The princess half closed her eyes. Her lips moved 
as if she murmured a prayer. 

" Yes, you, whom I adore ! '* continued Loud^ac, 
impetuously; "you, who are the essence of seduc- 
tiveness, of beauty ! you, whose presence makes my 
blood run fire ! " 

He was on his knees ; she looked at him fixedly. 

"And at this price he will be free ? " 

" Yes, I swear it ; and at this price only." 

" Even if I wished him free at once } ** 

"Yes!" 

The chevalier had arisen. He went quickly to the 
door, when he turned suddenly. 

" But you," he said, " how do I know that, after 
having kept my word, you will keep yours } Is it not 
a snare that you spread for me ? " 

" Am I not at your house — with you ? Set M. de 
Montestruc free, so that I may see him on horse- 
back, alone, his sword at his side, on this highway, 
and as truly as my name is Leonora Mamiani, dead 
or alive, I shall be yours." 

" Will you swear it, with your bare hand against 
this cross that glitters on the hilt of my sword ? " 

The princess tore off the glove that covered her 
hand, and, turning toward the cross that, struck 
by a ray of moonlight, shimmered in the night, 
exclaimed : 

" By my faith as a Christian and the safety of my 
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soul, if M. de Montestruc is in. safety I swear to you 
that, dead or alive, I shall belong to you.*' 

" Wait, then ! '* cried Loud^ac. 

Alone Leonora leaned her forehead against the 
window-pane, through which she saw the white road 
leading toward the Loire. Her heart beat fiercely. 

" Free ! free ! ** she said, "he will be free ! " 

Minutes which seemed to her centuries passed by. 
At last steps resounded in the next room, and Lou- 
d^ac entered. He came near her before the window 
and placed his hand on her shoulder. 

" Look," said he. 

Leonora opened her eyes wide. , The moon bathed 
the earth with light from mid-heaven. A horseman 
appeared on the road, his sword at his side. 

" Do you not recognise him } " said Loud^ac. " I 
told him to take off his cloak when he reached this 
window, with the light shining from it." 

At this moment the horseman threw back the cloak 
that covered him. A mist floated before the lady's 
eyes. 

" Ah, yes, yes, 'tis he," she murmured. 

" I had promised you." 

Loud6ac, who had bent toward her, passed an 
arm around her waist. She tottered, and, holding 
on with one hand to the bars of the window, with 
the other she took from her hair the long gold pin. 
Meanwhile, the knight was drawing her to him. 
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" No, no," she said, "wait till he is on the other 
side, down there at the end of the bridge." 

** Do with me what you wish," said Loud6ac, press- 
ing his Ups to her white neck. 

The kiss seemed like a bite to her ; her knees gave 
way, and she had to hold fast to the window in order 
not to fall. 

Meanwhile, the horseman, whom her heart fol- 
lowed, melted into the night, and his shadow disap- 
peared in the midst of the lustre that bathed the 
land. Th^ gallop of his horse resounded for awhile 
in the silence of the distance, and then became 
hushed. Thereupon the princess put her hand to 
the place that the lips of Loud^ac had burned with 
their kiss, and pricked herself with the golden pin. 
Suddenly a tiny drop of blood appeared. 

" Adieu," she murmured. 

" Whom are you talking to .^ " 

"To him ! " she answered, in a stifled voice. 

Loud6ac took her in his arms and let her sink into 
the armchair she had left. He sat down at her feet. 
She remained motionless, with a faint smile on her 
lips, her eyes half-closed, trembling slightly. She 
seemed neither to hear what the chevalier said, nor 
to see him. He caught her to his heart, and she 
fell on his breast fainting, with white lips. 

"What is the matter.?" he cried, startled at her 
torpor. 
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The princess seemed to awake from a dream, and 
gazed at him. 

"What did I promise you?" she said, with an 
effort. "Did I not swear that you would have me 
alive or dead } Well, — I am dying." 

He felt her limp hands grow cold between his own ; 
he lifted her up, but her head sank down a dead 
weight on his shoulder, and her body, from which 
the life had departed, lay in his arms motionless. 
Frightened, he let it fall back. 

"Ah, that drop of blood ! " he exclaimed, with his 
eyes on the red spot on her neck. 

The golden pin which she still held slipped from 
her fingers, and, falling to the floor, jingled in a way 
that made him start. 

" Dead ! *' he whispered, in an awed tone. 

He bent down to pick up the pin, and suddenly 
let it drop as if he feared for himself the same fate 
that she had met. Terrified, he began to walk about 
the room, panting, feverish, not daring to look at 
the corpse, and yet attracted by its immobility and 
marble whiteness. The gray dawn that strayed in 
through the window made the stiffened form seem 
more livid still, and clothed it with ill-omened lights 
and shadows. The chevalier trembled as if he were 
cold. The silence filled him with horror, and he 
dared not call out. 

Suddenly there was a noise; quick steps echoed 
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in the courtyard and on the stairs, accompanied by 
shouts. He ran toward the door, crying out, "Do 
not enter,** but the door burst open, and a man 
dashed into the room. 

M. de Loudiac recognised M. de Saint-EUix. It 
was really he whom we left retracing his steps on 
the road to Orleans, and following in the princess's 
path. On his arrival at Beaugency he learned that 
she had gone to see Loud6ac, and, driven by an 
unconquerable dread, fearing everything from this 
man, he followed in his turn. 

He looked about the room, and his eyes fell on 
Leonora. 

He made one spring, lifted her in his arms, and, 
shaking in every limb, passed his hands over her to 
find the least sign of life. Her lips were dumb, her 
forehead livid. He leaped up, an appalling figure. 

" Wretch ! " he cried, " what have you done to her } " 

"I — I — ** said Loud^ac, beside himself, his wits 
gone, " I do not know ! She came — it was for M. 
de Montestruc, whom she loved, you know. What 
would she not have done for him ! The prisoner was 
set free. I found her dead — '* 

But already the marquis had rushed to the door 
and locked it, and, with a violent gesture, wrenching 
his sword from the scabbard, he cried : 

"Ah, you villain ! you are in my power now ; I am 
going to kill you ! " 
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And he rushed upon Loud6ac. 

This furious attack brought the marquis out of 
the kind of blank stupor into which he had fallen, 
and which was in itself a kind of madness. He 
snatched his rapier from the sheath, and the fight 
began, rapid, fierce, and silent. 

Nobody thought of interrupting them. The escape 
of the prisoner had been discovered, and a great 
tumult and confusion was the result. Among the 
rascals in charge of whom he had been placed, those 
who were boldest scattered here and there to catch 
up with him, or to discover signs left by him in his 
flight ; the rest did not dare to inform the chevalier. 

With both combatants fully aware of the conditions 
under which the duel was being fought, it could not 
long continue. Both blades were constantly threat- 
ening the lives of the swordsmen ; the one wished to 
kill, the other was almost sick of existence, but did 
not wish to die without his own blow first getting 
home. Both sought the offensive rather than the 
defensive. Soon reddish spots appeared on their 
clothes; both rapier points dripped blood. The 
moment came when the marquis felt his strength 
fast failing him, but he saw before him an adversary 
who could hardly stand. He chose his time, and 
threw himself upon his opponent with the fury of a 
man who wishes to force the end. His blade entered 
the breast of the chevalier and buried itself to the 
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hilt, but he himself was struck by a savage blow. 
He let go the weapon that had proved itself his 
instrument of vengeance. Loud6ac fell face down- 
ward, his arms outstretched, and his face touching 
the feet of the marquis. A convulsive movement 
agitated his limbs, and he lay still. 

A last smile lightened up the features of M. de 
Saint-EUix, and, dragging himself toward her who did 
not see him, and heard him not, he lay at her feet ; 
his lips, still trembling with a last sigh, sought the 
icy hands that nothing might warm, and in this atti- 
tude of profound adoration, happy in feeling his life 
ebbing, since she whom he loved was no more alive, 
he awaited death. 

Almost at the same time, and during this short 
period in which the most savage passions of mankind 
had been abused, when hatred, love, ambition, devo- 
tion, jealousy, rage, cunning, and friendship were in 
pursuit of each other, Brisquette arrived at Cham- 
bord, accompanied by Coquelicot, TAnguillet, and 
Pimprenelle, while Montestruc, unaware of the sacri- 
fice to which he owed his liberty, was approaching 
by another road. The comedienne, who shivered at 
the thought of M. de Chivry, and was apprehensive 
of meeting him at every turn, was a little reassured 
on seeing the dainty turrets of the chateau of Fran- 
5ois I. arise from the woodlands. 

Brisquette, who had furnished herself with a 
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valise at the moment she left Paris, stopped at the 
mn nearest to Chambord, and, to the great astonish- 
ment of her companions, who were counting every 
minute, shut herself up in a room, in order to enjoy, 
as she said, some moments of repose, which she 
needed greatly. 

Soon after, while Coquelicot, to calm his impa- 
tience, was taking a hasty breakfast, coming and go- 
ing before the inn, and cursing that untimely need of 
rest, he saw a page arrive who wore the blue livery 
of the king, and who asked him courteously if he had 
not seen on the road some hunters with a pack of 
hounds. 

Coquelicot hastened to swallow a mouthful of bread 
and ham that he was munching, and was apologising 
for not having seen anything, neither dogs nor hunts- 
men, when a burst of laughter cut him short. 

" I see," said Brisquette, " that nobody will recog- 
nise me here, since even you did not know me. Once 
started now, I am sure that, with a little boldness, I 
shall arrive in the presence of Mile, de la Valli^re, 
and it will not be in the pockets of a little page that 
M. de Chivry will attempt to find what he has lost." 

A quarter of an hour later she had crossed the 
entrance of the park ; in another half -hour she entered 
the gates of the castle, and, with her hand on her hip, 
in a jaunty manner she approached the apartments of 
Mile, de la Valli^re, which she was clever enough to 
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have pointed out to her. Almost immediately she 
saw her leaving a gallery with some ladies-in-waiting. 
Brisquette advanced toward her boldly, and, bowing, 
with her hat in her hand, said : 

" Here is a message that I bring you on the king's 
service, madame." Then, in a low tone, very quickly, 
and almost dumb from emotion, " Not a word, not a 
cry, madame, it is from M. de Montestruc. It is 
a question of his life or death ! " 

"Be kind enough to follow me, sir," answered 
Mile, de la Vallifere, who scarcely trembled. 

Brisquette followed her in an attitude both modest 
and full of respect. 

When the lady had reached her apartments, and 
was left alone with Brisquette, the comedienne fell 
upon her knees. 

** Neither page nor king's message do you see, 
madame, but a woman, a friend of M. de Montestruc, 
who would shed her life's blood to save his, and 
here are the papers that can save him. Read this, 
madame, and tell me if I have done well to answer 
the demands of my heart in hastening to you." 

With trembling hands she gave her the papers 
taken from M. de Chivry. Scarcely had Mile, de la 
Valliere perused them with a hurried glance, when 
she cried out : 

" This time we know the source whither to trace 
the crime." She looked at a clock that ticked in one 
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corner. "The royal council is over/' she said, "and 
the king will soon be here. Wait." 

The king came soon, as she had surmised. She 
ran to him : " Good news, your Majesty, and news to 
please your noble heart. Your Majesty was indeed 
inspired on the day when you agreed that time be 
allowed M. de Montestruc in which to defend himself 
from the odious crimes with which he has been 
charged. Here is a sure proof of his innocence. 
The name of the real culprit is written over these 
pages. See, Sire, see ! " 

The king snatched the papers from the hand of 
Mile, de la Valli^re, and glanced through them in his 
turn. Although well drilled from childhood up to 
remain at all times a perfect master of himself and 
his expression, his face changed suddenly. 

"A gentleman so lower himself! Spying and 
treachery!** he said, horrified. "And a lady with 
such a position at court to associate herself with such 
infamy ! But justice shall be done — justice ! ** 

He raised his head and looked at Louise. "M. 
de Montestruc is purged of this accusation that was 
foully laimched at him," he said, " but there is one 
thing I do not understand, the letter addressed to 
you and couched in such warm terms ! " 

"That letter, in which his love for another made 
an appeal to me, is easily understood. M. de Mon- 
testruc believed that I had some influence over the 
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king's heart. Was that a crime ? Was it a crime to 
hope that my petition to his Majesty might reimite 
him to the woman he loved ? " 

The king smiled ; Mile, de la Vallifere understood 
from his expression that she could obtain anything of 
him. 

"The king," she said, "would crown his many 
bounties if he should take M. de Montestruc away 
from those who hold him, and authorise him to 
deliver with his own hands Mile, de Montlu^on. 
That would be the best and sweetest reward for the 
love he bears her, and the devotion with which he 
has served your Majesty." 

Without a word, the king turned and wrote a few 
lines on a sheet of paper, which he then handed to 
Mile, de la Valli^re. 

"You shall not say again, mademoiselle, that a 
king cannot obey," he smiled. 

She handed the paper to ,Brisquette, who stood 
mutely by, and then, while her smile and wet eyes 
thanked the king, she said to the page, who was 
waiting like a little statue : 

" Go, sir, and inform M. de Montestruc what his 
Majesty has deigned to do for him and for his 
fianc6e. Mile, de Montlugon." 

The page kissed the tips of the fingers that held 
out to him the paper bearing the king's signature, 
and ran out. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

THE ABDUCTION. 

Without taking time to recover her breath, and 
hugging to her heart the paper which she had won 
by such audacity and such devotion, Brisquette cov- 
ered at a run the distance that separated her from 
her companions. 

" Victory ! '* she cried, as she saw Coquelicot, im- 
patiently glued to the grating of the park entrance, 
where she had told him to await her. 

" Victory ! " he shouted, on faith, throwing his hat 
into the air. 

"Victory!" repeated TAnguillet, leaping like a 
fawn. " What is it .? *' he asked. 

With a radiant face Brisquette told them what had 
taken place, and showed the king's signature. 

" Clearly," said Pimprenelle, emptying a flask in 
the shadow of the wall, " this nice Touraine wine is 
sharpening my wits. If I understand what made- 
moiselle has just explained to us in her clear and 
elegant manner, we are granted permission to tear 
M. de Montestruc from the claws of M. de Loud6ac, 
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who is to sleep to-night at Beaugency. After which, 
we shall all promenade to the Chateau de la Meulifere, 
— and since the result must prove disagreeable to 
M. de Chivry, let us be moving." 

Thanks to the money in Brisquette's possession, 
they were soon supplied with fresh mounts. As to 
arms, Coquelicot and his companions were abun- 
dantly provided. 

They had scarcely gone four leagues when they 
saw far down the road a cloud of dust that advanced 
toward them as if driven by a whirlwind. It was 
soon within twenty paces. The form of a horseman 
emerged from it. 

" Great Heaven ! Hugues ! '* cried Brisquette, who 
recognised him first. 

It was indeed he, escaped from the chevalier, and 
going with all speed to Chambord to see the king. 
She threw her arms about him. 

Brisquette's tears, Coquelicot's joyful cries, Montes- 
truc's questions intermingled. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, they began to understand each other. What the 
fugitive understood best was that Mile, de Montlu^on 
awaited him. Instinctively he tightened his bridle 
to continue his journey. Brisquette, overpowered 
by her recollections, laid her hand on his arm. 

"Kiss me once more, for the last time," she said. 
" I shall not see you again unless you are unhappy, 
and God grant that you never may be." 
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One instant she rested in his arms, her heart 
bursting, the tears rolling down her cheeks. He, 
himself, overcome by tender recollections, covered 
her face and eyes with kiSses. " What are you say- 
ing ? " he whispered. " Not see you again, you who 
have given me all ? Happiness itself could not 
make me forget you." 

Brisquette smiled beneath her tears, and, tearing 
herself from his arms with an effort, made him a 
sign to go. Hugues obeyed. And then the sound 
of galloping horses told her that she was left alone. 
She followed them with her eyes until she could see 
them no more, and then put her face in her hands 
and burst again into tears. 

" It is over ! It is over ! " she sobbed. And the 
tears flowed as if they never would stop. 

Meanwhile, M. de Chivry, after his conference 
with Madame de Soissons, awaited, in a cheap inn 
by the roadside not far from Chambord, the signal 
to direct his course either to the royal residence 
or to the Chateau de la Meuli^re. Minutes seemed 
years, hours eternity. At times he would stop Cap- 
tain d'Arpalli^res, who kept moving between the 
stables where their horses were feeding to the road 
which he scanned eagerly, and, in order to divert 
his impatience, would ask him what he thought of 
Olympe Mancini's last step. 

*' The wind has changed," said the soldier, shaking 
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his head. " We are wasting time here, and time is 
success, life to us.*' 

" You have no hope t " 

"My only hope hangs by my side." 

He threw one more look over the yellow ribbon 
of road that flanked the distant Loire, and saw a 
horseman coming at full speed. 

"At last!" he said. 

" Is it Carpillo ? " asked the count. 

"Oh, no. If Carpillo comes, he will come from 
the Chambord side. This man comes from Paris. 
Ah, I know him ! An officer of the mounted police, 
whom I know well ; he is devoted to me, and will 
come in very handily. He is a brave man. I sent 
for him in a hurry." 

Lor^dan dismounted. The captain took him aside. 
"You know what I expect.? A will, firm but sub- 
servient, blind and deaf, an arm that obeys, a tongue 
that can be held." 

" I am here," said Lor^dan. 

The captain twisted his moustaches, and smiled. 
"I, M. de Chivry, and Lorddan, that is three men 
against one woman ; we have, besides, Sanguinetti 
and one of his comrades, that's five. We can at- 
tempt the trick. But we must hurry. Montestruc 
has Loud^ac against him, and, for him, his lucky 
star ! It's a toss-up ! " 

He rejoined C6sar, who was pacing the hall where 
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Olympe left him. Neither of them dreamed that 
almost at the same moment, only a few miles off, 
there was a woman who paid for her victory with 
her life, but who had saved Montestruc, — the Prin- 
cess Mamiani. 

And it seemed as if destiny, at the last moment, 
was pleased to shape the course of events toward 
precipitate and bloody ends. 

Through the open window Cdsar saw a horseman 
hail the ferryman and cross the Loire. 

" CarpUlo ! " he cried. 

He ran to him. " Where is the knot of ribbon } 
The man the Countess de Soissons was going to 
send is you, isn't it } " 

"I am the man; but my mistress gave me no 
ribbon of any sort," replied Carpillo, "only this, 
which I was to give you," and he handed a folded 
paper to M. de Chivry, shaking his head. 

C^sar hurriedly opened it, and found these words : 

" All is lost. I could not see the king, who has exiled me. 
M. de Montestruc is ordered liberated. Hurry, if you wish to 
get ahead of him with Mile, de Montlu^on — or^i^^ / " 

" Flee ! " cried the captain. " Does she think that 
revenge is not also a refuge } It will be my refuge 
or my tomb ! " 

" She knows me ill, if she thinks I will drop the 
game while I live ! " said C^sar. " I go to La Meu- 
liire. Mount 1 " 
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" Are you with us ? " asked Briquetaille, of Car- 
pillo. 

"I? Always !'• 

In a few minutes they were on the road to Blois. 
M. de Chivry had come in an instant to relentless 
resolution. He felt himself at the end of his re- 
sources, and, cost what it might, he was going to 
have Mile, de Montlu5on, less for her sake than 
for the sake of taking her from Montestruc. But 
at the Chclteau de la Meuli^re, Orphise was sur- 
roimded by faithful servants. It was going to be no 
easy work. 

" Here," he said to his companions, " will you let 
me manage this business ? " 

"It's easy," said Briquetaille. "When a wolf 
wants a sheep, he jumps into the fold and takes it." 

"Unless the dogs, numerous sometimes, choke 
him to death. Carpillo, who is of Loud^ac's school, 
will tell you, captain, that where force is not certain 
of success, prudence makes use of cunning at first." 

"That's right," said Carpillo. 

"And if cunning fails } " asked the adventurer. 

" Then fight ! And I shall not be the less prompt 
to begin it." 

" And you swear that, willy-willy. Mile, de Montlu- 
5on shall follow us } " 

" Fool, is it not more to my interest than yours } 
Swear it ? Of course ! " 
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"Go! We follow." 

Lor6dan, who lost not a word of this, remembered 
the promise he had made to the Princess Mamiani. 

"I swore to save her; they swear to lose her. 
Oath against oath! Which will prove strongest?" 
he asked himself. 

At the nearest town to La Meuli^re M. de Chivry 
furnished himself with a coach, and as day was 
breaking, and he saw through the early mists the 
towers of the castle to which he himself had con- 
ducted Orphise, he left his companions at the park 
gates. 

" Let me enter alone," he said, " and if my plans 
do not succeed, you will be notified by a pistol-shot." 

C^sar presented himself at the chateau, and had 
announced to his cousin his desire to see her at once. 
Mile, de Montlu5on was greatly astonished to see 
him. 

"Do not be surprised at this prompt return, 'my 
cousin," he said; "you see the most happy of men. 
I bring good news, and am sorry that I ever perse- 
cuted you with a love you did not want. I renounce 
it, and the best proof that I can give you of my good 
faith is my prayer that you will allow me to conduct 
you to M. de Montestruc." 

" M. de Montestruc, shut up in Amboise } " 

" He is free, and acknowledged innocent. He will 
be at Chambord to-day. How happy it would make 
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him to find you there! I left the king yesterday, 
who authorised me to let you know, and to bring you 
to him at once, if you should consent." 

"Is it possible?" cried Orphise, her eyes filling 
with tears. "And you, C^sar, are the one — Oh, 
after my dear Hugues, I love you better than any one 
in the world ! " 

" I wish you so well, both of you," said he, "that 
we will go at once, if agreeable. I have a coach and 
people here. We can be at Chambord by nightfall." 

" I come ! Let me speak to a maid and a lackey 
whom I need, and I will be ready." 

The essential point was won. His cousin was 
going to trust herself to him. Why stick at a maid 
and a lackey ? They were very easily gotten out of 
the way when the time came. He lost not a sec- 
ond, but hastened to the place where he had left 
the captain. 

"I have succeeded beyond my hopes," he said. 
"She abandons herself to me without suspicion. 
She consents to our coach and escort ! " 

" How beautiful is hypocrisy ! " murmured Carpillo. 

"Now let us understand each other, and choose 
our parts. One of us must be coachman and lose 
a wheel or spill us near the Loire." 

"I will do that," said Carpillo, "but why the 
accident ? " 

"Very simple; the coach broken down, we shall 
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take shelter in some poor inn to repair the damage. 
We will then procure a boat, and make our way down 
the river to Nantes or Tours." 

"That's clever," said Carpillo, approvingly. 

" In the middle of the river we should hardly be 
disturbed," said M. de Chivry. "The lady can cry 
in her cabin, and no one will hear ; no trace of us will 
be left on the Loire, where so many boats go and 
come. And on the water Orphise and I will make 
our little bargain. The devil himself would not think 
of pursuing us there." 

" Carpillo will drive, I will find a boat," said the 
captain. "As for Montestruc, have patience. I 
never forget. After the hen, the cock." 

"You imagine that Loud^ac, who escorts him, 
doesn't know enough to make use of an opportu- 
nity } " said C^sar. 

" I would not so insult the chevalier ; but you 
know 'there is many a slip 'twixt the cup and the 
lip.' To-day we get Mile, de Montlu^on, to-morrow 
M. de Montestruc." 

"And if he is alive, there will be two of us to 
track him down," said M. de Chivry. 

"Three ! " said Carpillo. 

" Sh ! " said C^sar, " here is the lamb." 

He hastened to Orphise, who approached with a 
girl and a lackey. While gallantly offering his hand 
to her, he took a careful look at her companions. 
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The maid was soft and open-looking ; the lackey, our 
old acquaintance, Criquetin, to whom Providence had 
given an innocent face that made him the butt of 
much ridicule. 

''These people will be no trouble," thought C6sar, 
** even if the man can handle a sword." 

But Criquetin was slyer than Chivry knew. A 
journey under the guidance of the count, whom he 
hated, did not inspire him with confidence, and he 
prepared to observe carefully and warn his mistress 
at the slightest indication of danger. His first care 
had been to charge a comrade to notify M. de Mon- 
testruc at once of this sudden departure. "And 
march behind us for some distance," he had ordered 
him, "so as to show him the road we take in case 
the gentleman should come to La Meulifere, as he very 
well may, so I understand. I shall arrange to leave 
further notice with the country people along the 
road." 

Orphise entered the coach with her maid, and off 
they started, M. de Chivry and the captain at the 
doors. Sanguinetti, to whom C6sar had whispered, 
led the march ; Lor^dan rode last. The horses, fed 
with oats and tickled by the whip, galloped furiously. 
But Criquetin, well-mounted and singing to keep 
himself in countenance, found time to exchange 
monitory words between drinks with the innkeepers 
and peasant women they passed. 
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Lor6dan, on his side, noticed everybody who 
passed, and asked himself if it might not be best to 
profit by the meeting of several travellers, and, call- 
ing "help ! *' to fall upon M. de Chivry. But would 
they help him? It was better to await a better 
chance. Toward evening Criquetin perceived that 
they were moving obliquely toward the Loire. 

" Ah, ha ! " said he. And he approached a man 
. by the roadside, and, slipping a piece of silver into 
his hand, told him to show their road to a horseman 
who would follow, and of whom he gave the descrip- 
tion. Almost at the same moment Briquetaille 
darted ahead at a mad gallop. 

" How strange ! '* said Criquetin to himself. 

Sanguinetti slowed up and took the captain's place 
beside the coach. Lor^dan spurred his horse and 
rode up to him. 

"I have just thought of something," said he. 
" What if a body of men should suddenly attack us, 
would we be able to prevent their taking Mile, de 
Montlugon } She has friends in this country, — 
what if she should call or cry?" 

" I should pity her ! " 

"Why?" 

" At the beginning of the trouble a ball would find 
its way through her." 

Lor^dan could not repress a cry of horror. 

" Didn't they tell you ? " asked Sanguinetti. " Our 
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instructions were exact. We are in for a fearful 
venture. But I am paid — so I shall go to the 
end of it. Each man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost ! " 

The situation was critical. At any intervention, 
she whom he was trying to protect would have her 
head bored by a. pistol-ball. Lor^dan, silent and 
anxious, continued at the side of the coach with 
Sanguinetti. Thus an hour or two went by, when, 
from the top of a little height, the river suddenly 
appeared, lit by the dying sun. A few hundred feet 
farther, and a wheel struck a rock with such force as 
to smash the wood. 

"Fool! Idiot! Triple brute!" cried C^sar, 
feigning anger and aiming a blow at Carpillo. 

" Spare him ! '* cried the soft voice of Orphise from 
the coach window. 

" If I do, it is for your sake ! " said he. " Thank 
Mile, de Montlu5on, who has prevented my passing 
my sword through your rascally body,'* continued 
C^sar, who dismounted to offer his hand to his 
cousin to aid her in descending. 

Carpillo, rubbing his back, stumbled about the 
broken vehicle and made haste to detach the horses. 

''There is an inn,'* he said, pointing to a little 
house close to the river, " and if your lordship will 
conduct madame there, I hope to have the coach 
soon repaired." 
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" Do you desire it ? " asked M. de Chivry of 
Orphise. 

" We must, although we are losing time." 

« Oh, it will only be a short time, no doubt.*' 

In a few minutes C^sar had her installed in a room 
indicated by Briquetaille, which was fairly clean, and 
pierced with two windows, one of which opened to- 
ward the road where the coach lay, and the other on 
an interior court terminating in a kind of terrace 
that bordered the river. A single glance served to 
assure C6sar that this chamber, situated at the end 
of a corridor, had no exits but the door and these 
two windows fifteen or twenty feet above the ground. 

'* Allow me to ask you to compose yourself here,'' 
he said to Orphise. " When the wheel is fixed I will 
notify you. If it takes too long, well, we will have 
some supper." C6sar smiled on his cousin as affably 
as a court abb^, and descending the stairs, sought the 
captain. 

" Well > " he said, " and the boat 1 " 

"All arranged for," said Briquetaille. "I foimd 
the owner of a decked vessel who will take us on 
board. He is one of those accommodating men who 
can see or hear nothing if you cover their eyes and 
ears with gold pieces. At dawn he will be alongside 
that terrace you see there, all ready to hoist sail and 
make for Nantes. It will be for us to get Mile, de 
Montlu^on on board — " 
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" I vvill attend to that." 

M. de Chivry found the innkeeper and took him 
aside. 

" You are a smart man, my friend ; I need to be 
sole master of your hut for one evening. Take this 
purse and go to count the contents in the forest. 
You will have the goodness, also, in consideration 
of the good it will do you, to have accompany you 
everybody about your place, taking care not to leave 
even a scullery maid at home." 

" I understand," said the man. 

Three minutes afterward the house was as empty 
as if deserted. 

The captain, not to be outdone by his chief, sought 
the servant of Orphise, and, under pretext of giving 
her an order, seized her by her wrists and threw her 
into a closet where there was a dirty mattress. 

'* Your mistress advises your lying here and going 
to sleep," he said. " No matter what happens, do 
not wake up and wish to get out. You would come 
to serious harm. There are pistols that go off all 
alone," he added, touching the butt of one of those 
toys that he drew from his belt. 

He turned the key on the girl, and left her half 
dead with fright. But Criquetin was yet to be 
reckoned with. This accident of running into 
a boulder in a clear road in open daylight had 
seemed more than slovenly to him. He had also 
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surprised the captain in a secret conference with 
a sailor around the corner of the house. Sus- 
picions came to him. Why had the innkeeper and 
his people all departed 1 His disquiet was growing. 
He stole softly up to Mile, de Montlu^on's floor, and 
found before the door of her chamber a sentinel, who 
roughly cried to him to begone. Criquetin slipped 
down-stairs more quickly than he had come up, and 
tried to find the maid, whom he desired to question. 
He did not find her. Moreover, nobody was engaged 
in repairing the coach, which lay, a melancholy sight, 
in the middle of the road. And a suspicious-looking 
vessel was quietly approaching the inn, and finally 
moored herself near by. What was he to think from 
this array of curious circumstances ? 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

HEADS OR TAILS. 

The same perplexity and trouble felt by Criquetin 
was felt by Lor^an, with so much the more force, in 
that he knew all that awaited Mile, de Montlugon. 
The vessel was ready, night at hand, minutes were 
now counted, and all would soon be lost. At this 
moment he observed among the fields a gentleman 
followed by a man with two dogs. He ran to him 
suddenly and stopped him. " Sir," he said, " if your 
assistance were necessary to prevent a crime, could I 
count on your sword ? " 

" A crime, you say f ** 

"Yes, sir; there in that inn is a lady in the most' 
extreme peril." 

" Oh ! in Friquet's wine-shop ! The villain ! If it 
is a lady, I am at her service. What shall I do ? " 

"Come near the house, and hold yourself at the 
disposition of the person who occupies the chamber 
whose two windows are at that comer." 

" Is that all ? I shall go." 

" I must warn you, sir, that there will probably be 
418 
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a fight, and that you and I will be two against four. 
We may be killed or badly wounded." 

" Faith, I have just killed a boar. I shall not be 
sorry to kill a few rascals. Come, let us go." . 

" No, do not come with me. I shall rim. Follow 
slowly as if on your way home, not to arouse any 
suspicion." 

Lor^dan went oflf like a flash, and, entering ,the 
house by a back entrance, hastened to the stable and 
saddled and bridled two horses. Leaving them tied 
to the wall four paces from the door he had just 
opened, he climbed the stairs that led to Mile, de 
Montlugon's apartment. The man who had driven 
Criquetin back was promenading in the corridor. 

"If he opposes me, I will kill him," thought 
Lor^dan. 

He was moving toward him when he felt a heavy 
hand on his shoulder. He turned and saw the captain, 
who had followed him, and who asked, brusquely : 

" Where are you going } " 

Lor^an hesitated. 

"I will tell you; you were going to Mile, de 
Montlugon." 

" I was." 

"And why.?" 

Lor^dan opened his mouth to reply, but he looked 
again at the man who was guarding Orphise's door, 
and was silent. 
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" Oh, you can speak ! We are old companions, of 
whom one owes all to the other/' pursued the cap- 
tain. " I will put you at ease by telling you what I 
know. Your uneasy manner on the road struck me ; 
I watched you more closely. A little while ago you 
were in earnest conversation with a gentleman. You 
hurried back and made ready two horses, whp stand 
behind this wall. Immediately you slipped up-stairs 
to this chamber. Whence I conclude that, suddenly 
smitten with a chivalrous sentiment mixed with love 
and scruples, you have decided to try and save our 
beautiful captive." 

" What ! you think — " 

" Look into my face and dare to say I am de- 
ceived ! " 

" Well — no. You are right ! " 

" I knew it. Come, let us talk it over." 

Briquetaille, twisting his moustaches, led the way 
down-stairs, followed by Lor^dan. When they were 
alone, he spoke. 

" So your idea is to fight us in defence of Mile, de 
Montlugon } Fight me .? " 

"Listen to me, I beg you. There is no love 
behind my contemplated action, — but scruples, re- 
morse, yes. I owe you all — my blood belongs to 
you. But against a woman, it is impossible. Besides, 
what you are going to do is horrible! My whole 
being revolts at delivering her to this man when she 
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loves another. You saved me, a helpless child, from 
death! Tell me that I am wrong — that you will 
spare her ! " 

The gentleman to whom Lor^dan had spoken 
neared the inn whistling. He was a tall, handsome 
young man, well armed, and no less robust than the 
burly valet who accompanied him. 

"That is the gentleman to whom you spoke, is 
it not.?" asked Briquetaille, placing his finger on 
Lor^dan's arm. 

"It is." 

" Who promised you assistance in rescuing Mile, 
de Montlugon ? " 

"Yes." 

" So much the better." 

"And why that.?" 

"Because the three of us can be sure of saving 
her." 

Lor^dan, astonished, looked at the laughing cap- 
tain. 

" Come with me," said the latter. " I will explain. 
Would I have brought you along if I had not had my 
own plans } " 

He directed his hasty steps toward the boat, and 
talked rapidly. 

" Like you, my friend, I wish to save Mile, de Mont- 
lu9on. But nothing could be left to chance. M. de 
Chivry is not easily deceived. Besides, he has Car- 
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pillo and Sanguinetti, not to speak of the fourth man, 
and they are rough fighters. Thus I had to act 
secretly and take all precautions. If I didn't tell 
you before, it was because you are young and your 
tongue is quick. One indiscretion and we are lost. 
Do you begin to see ? " 

"Oh, yes. But the boat.?" 

" You will see. The boatman is with us. I will 
tell him to make ready for us, and when we return we 
shall win the trick. If swords are needed, we will 
use them. Mile, de Montlugon's deliverance means 
a great sum to me." 

" Gold ? Bah ! " said Lor&lan. 

" I do nothing for nothing. When you have silver 
threads in your beard, you will think and act as I do." 

Lor^dan did not doubt but that the Princess 
Mamiani had worked upon the Captain d'Arpalli^res 
as she had upon him, though through other means. 
They reached the border of the river, and walked 
aboard the boat. The captain approached the boat- 
man in charge and whispered to him. The man 
stole a look at Lor^dan and nodded his head. 

" He is ready," whispered Briquetaille in Lor6dan*s 
ear. " Hasten," 

They moved toward the ladder by which they had 
come on board when the boatman hailed them. 

" Here ! give me a hand in lifting this anchor. It 
sticks as if the devil held it." 
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The captain and Lor^dan turned about, and Lor6- 
dan grasped the rope on which the anchor was bent, 
and leaned over the side. Quick as lightning, Brique- 
taille, who had remained a little behind, drew a dagger 
from his belt and drove it in between his shoulders. 
Lor6dan gave a groan and fell with his arms spread 
out along the rail, his head hangmg over. But his 
murderer with the same rapidity shoved him with his 
knee and pushed him into the river. The body sank, 
but rose again and drifted down the river, leaving a 
red and ever-growing streak on the surface of the 
water. 

" One fool the less ! " growled Briquetaille, wiping • 
his dagger on a piece of cloth. And without a look 
at the half-submerged body floating down-stream, he 
hastened to the little house where Mile, de Montlu9on 
was confined. The gentleman with whom Lor^an 
had talked might arrive at any minute, and his pres- 
ence would cause complications. 

Indeed, during the captain's absence, events had 
trampled on each other's heels. Criquetin's terror 
knew no boimds when, through a small grating over- 
looked by Briquetaille when he threw the maid into 
her dungeon, the honest fellow heard the poor girl's 
story of what had happened to her. 

"Make no noise; otherwise worse might happen 
to you," said Criquetin. ^*I do not know what I 
am going to do, but something certainly. The one 
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thing sure is that I will not abandon you or your 
mistress." 

He reflected that the first thing to do was to warn 
Mile, de Montlugon, and put her on her guard. Profit- 
ing by a few minutes when the three arch-conspira- 
tors went to the boat to make their last preparations, 
Criquetin hastily scratched some words on a piece of 
paper, tied it to a stone, and threw it through his 
mistress's window. Roused by the breaking of the 
pane and the fall of the stone, Orphise picked up 
the message and read it. 

*< Madame, shut yourself in your room and do not leave it, no 
matter how urged. Things are happening that worry me 
much. I think M. de Chivry is planning to abduct you. 
Pray God to help you. I will die for you, if need be." 

She ran to her chamber door and found it locked 
from the outside. 

"A prisoner ! " she exclaimed. 

More and more troubled, she looked through a 
crack and saw a man walking to and fro in the hall- 
way. There was no room for doubt, — she was at the 
mercy of C^sar. 

Her first care was to push the bolt inside and to 
pile up the furniture in front of the door as well as 
she was able; then she opened the curtain on the 
river side. She saw at the foot of the terrace a 
boat that had not been there on their arrival. She 
ran to the other window and looked out. The 
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broken coach was still in the same place. No one 
had touched it. 

" It is a trap ! " she cried. 

There was a knock at the door. M. de Chivry's 
voice was heard. He had met the captain and was 
in a hurry on account of the tale of Lor^an*s treach- 
ery and death. 

" Are you ready to leave, dear cousin ? " he called. 
" All is prepared." 

His ruse did not succeed, and he received no 
answer. He knocked again, and louder. 

" But the coach is not in a state to continue the 
journey," she finally answered. 

" It has, in fact, been impossible to repair it here, 
but I have procured a boat with which we will go 
up-stream to Blois, whence we can easily reach 
Chambord." 

" What are you thinking of ! To sail up the Loire 
when night is coming on! No, no; I would not 
dare ! " 

" You are childish ! " said C^sar, impatiently. He 
turned the key in the lock to enter. The door still 
held fast. 

" Open ! " he cried, more impatiently. He threw 
his weight against the door ; it cracked, and would 
have given way except for the barricade of furniture. 

" What ! Barricaded ? We will see ! " 

Mad with rage, fearing that the gentleman Brique- 
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taille had mentioned might appear to stop his enter- 
prise, he hurled himself again against the door. Ter- 
rified beyond measure, Orphise ran to the window and 
looked out on the road for help. The man whom 
Lor6dan had addressed, and who had generously 
promised his help,. was just arriving with his servant 
and two hounds in leash. 

"Sir," cried Orphise, "if you have a mother, a 
sister, a sweetheart, for pity's sake come to the aid 
of a woman threatened with a terrible danger.", 

" Ah ! " said the gentleman, " the battle is begun." 
He dismounted, and bowed to Mile, de Montlugon. 

" I am here," he said. 

The man who had played sentinel in the corridor, 
but who had moved down-stairs when he saw M. de 
Chivry in conversation with the prisoner, tried to bar 
the entrance to the newcomer. 

" Out of the way, swine ! " said the gentleman. 
And he stretched him on the ground by a quick blow 
with the pommel of his sword. " Go tell your master, 
if you have one, that the Marquis de Fr6noise wishes 
to speak with him at once ! " 

The noise of this altercation drew M. de Chivry out 
of the house. 

" What is the matter } " he cried, seeing one of his 
followers on the ground, and over him a stranger 
who stood with his hat in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other. 
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"A. lady above has asked my protection. A gen- 
tleman is always at a lady's service. Therefore, the 
Marquis de Fr6noise is curious to know what ill- 
treatment this one is undergoing," said he. 

" Go your way, and quickly ! ** said C6sar. " I have 
not time to listen to your tales ! " 

"You are angry, therefore you are wrong, sir. 
With your permission, I will not leave until that lady 
at the window tells me to go." 

He made a step toward the house; C^sar drew 
his sword. " Once more I warn you ! " said he. 
" Such a row, for the sake of a girl whom I am bring- 
ing back to her convent, is folly ! " 

" He lies, monsieur, he lies ! " cried Orphise. " He 
intends foul violence, and I am his victim ! " 

But already M. de Chivry, drunk with fury, had 
hurled himself upon M. de Fr6noise, whom he hoped 
to surprise by the suddenness of the attack. The 
marquis parried his blows. 

"Help here!" cried C6sar. Carpillo came up 
on the run, and, seeing his master at swords* 
points with a man who was holding his own, slipped 
a pistol from his belt and fired, breaking M. de 
Fr^noise's arm. 

"Traitor! To attack from behind! Here, you, 
loose the dogs ! " cried the wounded man. His valet 
slipped the leashes, and with one leap the great 
straining hounds were upon Carpillo. He tried to 
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defend himself, but before he could draw he was 
down, the teeth of the great brutes fastened in his 
throat. He jerked his limbs, and an agonised cry 
broke from him. 

Suddenly the frantic Orphise screamed with joy. 
She saw down the road four horsemen coming at 
a mad gallop, and, recognising the first, she called 
" Hugues ! " with all her power. 

"Go up and bring away the wench!'* howled 
C^sar at Briquetaille, who appeared, rapier in hand. 
With a back-handed stroke he struck down M. de 
Fr^noise, who tried to hold him, and leaped into the 
house, while the captain darted to the court, and, 
placing a ladder against the wall, smashed in the 
window. 

Thanks to Criquetin's precautions, Hugues, com- 
ing from La Mouli^re, had not lost track of M. de 
Chivry, and, mad with rage, was only anxious to 
come up with him. 

"The man you seek," said the marquis, "went 
this way. Do you hear those cries above? He 
must be up there ! " 

Hugues rushed into the house and leaped up the 
stairs like a tiger, four at a bound. C6sar had suc- 
ceeded in driving in the door and breaking through 
Orphise's poor barriers, while his accomplice had 
entered through the window, and, seizing Mile, de 
Montlugon in his arms, was trying to drag her to the 
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ladder, at the foot of which Sanguinetti was assailed 
by Criquetin, who was trying to bring help to his 
mistress. 

But two men appeared, one through the open door- 
way, the other through the window, who changed the 
whole aspect of things. They were Montestruc and 
Coquelicot. One leaped at M. de Chivry ; the other 
forced Briquetaille to drop his prize. 

The chamber in which the four men fought was 
not large. A few strides would have measured it. 
C^sar, at the door-sill, faced Montestruc, while 
Coquelicot, backed up against the window, and 
flanked by TAnguillet, threatened the captain. 

It was the decisive hour. There was no way of 
escape, no ray of hope. Dark thoughts entered 
Cesar's brain. He calculated his chances while he 
fought ; there was not one left, Carpillo was stran- 
gling and choking his last under the fangs of the 
hounds; Sanguinetti was busy with Pimprenelle, to 
whom he might very likely succumb; Briquetaille 
was struggling to save his own skin ; the boatman, 
who did not know how the fight was coming out, was 
holding himself neutral and well out in the stream ; 
of the two villains C6sar had recruited to increase his 
force, one was groaning and bleeding in a corner, the 
other had taken to his heels, and if Hugues de 
Montestruc was free, he, the Comte de Chivry, had 
everything to fear. The gulf was widening beneath 
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his feet. But if he had to fall, he would not fall 
alone ! Oh, if he could only kill Orphise before he 
fell himself, what a funeral sacrifice that would be, 
and what consolation in his agony ! 

But he was facing a blade that held him, unless he 
wished to be instantly pierced through and through, 
to the place where his rival had forced him. 

With C^sar again in front of his sword, Hugues at 
once became cool and collected, and began to display 
that terrible ability whose bloody eflfect Briquetaille 
knew so well. Master of his game, he intended to 
finish his opponent at one blow. 

A feeling of utter hate and profound scorn filled 
his heart. 

"I have you at last," he said, "and shall be able 
to prove on you the motto of my house, 'Kill! 
Kill ! * You should thank me for ten inches of 
steel, instead of a hempen cord. You will die like 
a gentleman, when you should die like a thief." 

A cold sweat collected on Cesar's brow; but, 
dominated by his fixed hope, he gathered himself 
together, and tried to approach the corner where 
Mile, de Montlu9on was praying on her knees. 

At this moment, Briquetaille was finding out that 
Coquelicot had learned at La Test^re the same art 
by which his master was now profiting. His hand 
was, perhaps, not so quick or strong as Montestruc's, 
but there was no ruse, no feint of the noble art 
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of fence, unfamiliar to him. He was in this about 
the equal of Briquetaille, but what established the 
equality between them more fairly/ allowing for the 
superior height and vigour of the soldier of fortune, 
was the intervention of TAnguillet, who flew around 
the giant, and bravely assailed him from all sides 
like a young dog attacking a boar. Once in awhile, 
when he felt that Coquelicot was pressing him less 
hardly, Briquetaille would aim a blow at the boy; but, 
thanks to his agility, the intended victim escaped 
every time, and the blow struck empty air. Twice 
already had TAnguillet touched him, once in the 
thigh and again in the side, and the blood was 
flowing. 

"Ah, you devil's flea ! I shall have to disembowel 
you," roared the giant. 

C6sar, meanwhile, concentrated his whole attention 
on the infernal project he had conceived. Covered 
with his blade as with a shield, he was gliding slowly 
and obliquely toward Orphise, measuring with his 
eye the distance that separated him from her. A 
ferocious smile bent his pale lips. Two more steps 
and she was within reach of his arm. A baleful 
light gleamed in his eyes as he looked at her. 
Hugues saw it, and suddenly understood what was in 
his vile heart. 

" Ha, you fiend ! " he cried. 

M. de Chivry made ready to leap at her. Sud- 
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denly Montestruc's arm lunged out with the violence 
of a steel spring, with one of those straight, light- 
ning-like blows he knew how to deal, and his sword 
plunged to the hilt through the breast of C^sar, who 
fell like a log, across the feet of Orphise. 

Seeing M. de Chivry fall, Briquetaille was seized 
with fury. Death rose before him. Should he 
rush upon his enemies, or retreat, and gain the 
window? A newcomer suddenly barred his pas- 
sage. It was the long and lean Pimprenelle, who 
had just rescued Criquetin from the onslaught of 
Sanguinetti. 

"I see a mix-up here that I want to enter," he 
cried, aiming a blow at Briquetaille. 

" Hell ! ** roared the adventurer. " This decides 
me! You first!" And he hurled himself at 
Coquelicot, dashing him aside with his formidable 
rapier, while with his left hand he crushed Pimpre- 
nelle against the wall. He was in the act of spring- 
ing upon Hugues, when he himself fell upon his 
knees like a stumbling horse. 

" Long live the king ! " cried TAnguillet's little 
voice. " David has slain Goliath ! " It was, in fact, 
his sword that had buried itself in the body of the 
giant. 

" It was about time ! " coughed Coquelicot, still 
half -stunned from the blow that came near to cutting 
him in two. 
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Pimprenelle felt of his bones to see how many 
were broken, while Briquetaille, his hands clenched, 
slowly stretched his stiffening limbs along the floor. 
Little TAnguillet walked around him, wondering how 
he, so small, could have struck down so great a man. 

Montestruc, stepping over Cesar's body, lifted 
Orphise in his arms. 

" At last you are safe and you are mine ! " he ex- 
claimed,* pressing her to his heart. 

Happy at the smile that was beginning to steal 
over her white lips, he placed her upon a couch, and 
lavished the most tender acts of care on her, when 
he leaped suddenly to his feet at the soimd of an 
explosion beside him. 

" What is it } " he cried, his hand on his hilt. 

"Nothing," said Coquelicot, "except that I just 
killed a dead man." And he pointed to the body of 
Briquetaille, lying at his feet in a pool of blood, with 
his head blown in. 

"It was this way," said the honest fellow. 
"While mademoiselle was hidden in monsieur's 
arms, this bandit pretended to give up the ghost. I 
was putting my sword back into the scabbard, when 
I thought I saw the rascal crawl on his stomach. I 
looked up, and lo and behold ! he was moving to- 
ward you, very slowly, and very quietly. He was 
pretending. Then, because I have always been 
afraid of dead mien who moved around, and as I saw 
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this one drawing a knife instead of calling for a 
priest, stupidly enough, I blew his brains out." 

At this moment M. de Fr6noise appeared, leaning 
on the servant who had set the dogs on Carpillo. 

"Madame," he said, "one of your people, called 
Criquetin, has informed me for whom I had the 
honour to draw my sword. Would you permit me 
to introduce the Marquis Gaston de Fr^noise, who 
would consider himself gloriously recompensed if you 
would deign, together with the Comte de Chargepaul, 
to accept the hospitality of his chateau for the 
night ? " 

" Ah, monsieur ! What do I not owe you ! " 
cried Orphise, giving him her hand. "But you — 
you are wounded ? " 

" Bah ! " said he, touching his broken arm and a 
cut on his shoulder, "these are mere bagatelles, — 
my family live long and die hard, as I will prove to 
you when I ask the Comte de Chargepaul, whose 
friendship I desire, to let me be his witness at yoiu" 
wedding." 

Two hours afterward, Hugues was writing a note 
with a firm hand, at a comfortable table. 

" Here ! " he said to Coquelicot, " do you feel able 
to leave to-morrow morning, and take this note to 
La Testfere without a halt } " 

" Hum ! a little far, — but to have the honour of 
greeting the Countess de Chargepaul, my revered 
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mistress, a hundred and fifty leagues at a clip fail to 
frighten me/* 

"Then, my boy, you will be amply recompensed 
by the pleasure you will give her with this." 

Written on the paper, signed Hugues de Montes- 
truc, were these few lines : 

" My honoured Mother : — I have the honour to ask 
your consent to my approaching marriage with Mile, de Mont- 
luQon, Duchesse d'Avranches, whom I love with all my heart 
and who is the king's ward." 



THE END. 
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O. Small, and from photographs taken especially for the 

book. 
Small i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 225 pages . $1.25 

A most interesting and vivacious tale, dealing with society life 
at the Hub, with perhaps a tinge of the flavor of Vagabondia. The 
story has appeared serially in The Ladies* Home Journal^ where it 
was received with marked success. We are not as yet at liberty to 
give the true name of the author, who hides her identity under the 
pen name, Margaret Allston, but she is well known in literature. 

Memory Street. By martha baker dunn. 

Author of " The Sleeping Beauty," etc. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . I1.25 

An exceedingly beautiful story, delineating New England life and 
character. The style and interest will com]>are favorably with the 
work of such writers as Mary E. Wilkins, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and Sarah Orne Jewett. The author has been a constant con- 
tributor to the leading magazines, and the interest of her previous 
work will assure welcome for her first novel. 

Winifred, a story of the chalk cliffs. By S. 
Baring Gould. 
Author of " Mehala," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages . $1.50 

A striking novel of English life in the eighteenth century by this 
well known writer. The scene is laid partly in rural Devonshire, 
and partly in aristocratic London circles. 

At the Court of the King : being romances of 

France. By G. Hembert Westley, editor of " For Love's 

Sweet Sake." 
With a photogravure frontispiece from an original drawing. 
Library i2mo, doth decorative, 300 pages . . , $1.25 

Despite the prophecies of some literary experts, the historical 
romance is still on the high tide of popular favor, as exemplified by 
many recent successes. We feel justified, consequently, in issuing 
these stirring romances of intrigue and adventure, love and war, at 
the Courts of the French Kings. 
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Qod'S Rebel. By Hulbert Fuller. 
Author of " Vivian of Virginia.** 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 375 pages . . . $1.25 

A powerful story of sociological questions. The scene is laid in 
Chicago, the hero being a professor in "Rockland University," 
whose protest against the unequal distribution of wealth and the 
wretched condition of workmen gains for him the enmity of the 
" Savior Oil Company," through whose influence he loses his posi- 
tion. His after career as a leader of laborers who are fighting 
to obtain their rights is described with great earnestness. The 
character drawing is vigorous and varied, and the romantic plot 
holds the interest throughout. The Albany Journal is right in 
pronouncing this novel " an unusually strong story." It can hardly 
fail to command an immense reading public. 



A Qeorg^ifln Actress. By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
Author of "Mademoiselle de Berny,** "Ye Lyttle Salem 

Maide," etc. 
With four full-page illustrations from drawings by E. W. D. 

Hamilton. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 300 pages . $1.50 

An interesting romance of the days of George III., dealing with 
the life and adventures of a fair and talented young play-actress, 
the scene of which is laid in England and America. The success of 
Miss Mackie*s previous books v^l justify our prediction that a new 
volume will receive an instant welcome. 



Qod — The King — fly Brother, a romance. 

By Mary F. Nixon. 
Author of "With a Pessimist in Spain," "A Harp of Many 

Chords," etc. 
With a frontispiece by H. C. Edwards. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1.25 

An historical tale, dealing with the romantic period of Edward 
the Black Prince. The scene is laid for the most part in the 
sumiy land of Spain, during the reign of Pedro the Cruel — 
the ally in war of the Black Prince. The well-told story records 
the adventures of two young English knight-errants, twin brothers, 
whose family motto gives the title to the book. The Spanish maid, 
the heroine of the romance, is a delightful characterization, and the 
love story, with its surprising yet logical denouement, is enthrsLlling. 
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Punchinello. By Flo&xncs Stuart. 

library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 325 pages $1*50 

A love story of intense power and pathos. The hero is a hunch- 
back (Punchinello), who wins the love of a beautiful young girl. 
Her sudden death, due indirectly to his jealousy, and die cfiscovery 
that she had never faltered in her love for him, combine to unbalance 
his mind. The poetic style relieves the sadness of the story» and 
the reader is impressed with the power and brilliancy of its concep- 
tion, as well as with the beauty and grace of the execution. 

The Qolden Fleece. Translated from the French of 
Am^d^e Achard, author of **The Huguenot's Ix>ve," etc 
Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
Library i imo, doth decorative, illustrated, 450 pages . $1 .50 

Am^d^e Achard was a contemporary writer of Dumas, and his 
romances are very similar to those of that great writer. *'The 
Golden Fleece " compares favorably with ** The Three Musketeers ** 
and the other D'Artagnan romances. The story relates the adven- 
tures of a young Gascon gentleman, an officer in the army sent by 
Louis XIV. to assist the Austrians in repelling the Turkish Invasion 
under the celebrated Achmet Kiuperli. 

The Qood Ship York. By w. clark russell. 

Author of <* The Wreck of the Grosvemor,*' « A Saulor'a Sweet- 
heart,'* etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages $_^'5o 

A romantic and exciting sea tale, equal to the best work of this 
famous writer, relating the momentous voyage of the clipper ship 
VorJ^, and the adventures that befell Julia Armstrong, a pasipngear, 
and George Hardy, the chief mate. 

" Mr. Russell has no liTsd in the line of narine fiction." — 3fa^«NM/J?ji^Krmr. 

Tom Ossinston*s Qhost. By richard marsh. 

Author of ** Frivolities," *< Ada Vemham, Actress," etc. Illus- 
trated by Harold Pifford. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 325 pages . I1.50 



** I read ' Tom Osslngton's Ghost ' the other night, and was aficaid to so 1 
in the dark after it." —TrMtA. 

"An entrancing book, but people with weak nenres had better not mad it at 
x^t.**— To-day. 

" Mr. Marsh has been inspfavd by an entirely original idea, and lias worked itoot 
with great ingenuity. We like the weird but h^ repulsive stcry better thaa anything 
he has ever done." — ^#r«. 
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The Qlory and Sorrow of Norwich. By 

M. M. Blake. 
Author of "The Blues and the Brigands," etc., etc, with 

twelve full-page illustrations. 
Library i2mo, doth decorative, gilt top, 315 pages . f 1*50 

The hero of this romance, Sir John de Reppes, is an actual 
personage, and throughout the characters and incidents are instinct 
with the spirit of the age, as related in the chronicles of Froissart. 
Its main claim for attention, however, is in the graphic representa- 
tion of the age of chivalry which it gives, forming a series of brilliant 
and fascinating pictures of mediaeval England, its habits of thought 
and manner of life, which live in the mind for many a day after 
perusal, and assist to a clearer conception of what is one of the most 
charming and picturesque epochs of history. 

The ilistress of ilaidenwood. By hulbsrt 

. Fuller. 

Author of ** Vivian of Virginia," «* God*s Rebel," etc. 

Library 1 2mo, doth decorative, 350 pages . . . $1.50 
A stirring historical romance of the American Revolution, the 
scene of which for the most part being laid in and about the debatable 
ground in the vidnity of New York City. 

DnUntleSS. a tale of a lost cause. By Caftain Ewan 
Martin. 
Author of **The Knight of King's Guard." 
libraiy i2mo, cloth decorative, 400 pages, illustrated . ^1.50 

A stirring romance of the days of Charles I. and Cromwell in 
England and Ireland. In its general character the book invites 
comparison with Scott's ** Waverley." It well sustains the reputa- 
tion gained by Captain Martin from ** The Knight of King's Guard." 

The Flame of Life. (Il Fuoco.) Translated from 

the Italian of Gabriel D'Annunzio, author of ** Triumph of 

Death," etc., by Kassandra Vitaria« author of <*Via 

Luds." 

Libraiy i2mo, doth decorative, 350 pages . • • ^1.50 

This is the first volume in the Third Trilogy, ''The Romances 
of the Pomegranate," of the three announced by the great Italian 
writer. We were fortunate in securing the book, and also in securing 
the services as translator of the tsdented author of " Via Luds," 
herself an Italian by birth. 
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An Enemy to the King, (Thimetk Thousand.) 

From the Recently Discovered Memoirs of the 

SlEUR DB LA TOURNOIRE. By ROBERT NBILSON STE- 
PHENS. 

Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 

library i2mo, cloth decorative, gilt top, 460 pages . 1 1.50 

" Brilliant as a play ; it is equally brilliant as a romantic novel." — PhUadtlpkia 
Prtss. 

** Those who love chivalry, fighting, and intrigue wUl find it, and of good quality, 
in this book." - ATw Fi^A Cr«/^ 

The Continental Dragoon. {Eighteenth Thousand.) 

A Romance of Philipse Manor House, in 1778. By 

Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Author of " An Enemy to the King." 

Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . I1.50 

" It has the sterling qualities of strong dramatic writing, and ranks among the 
most spirited and ably written historical romances of the season. An impulsive ap- 
preciation of a soldier who is a soldier, a man who is a man, a hero who is a hero, is 
one of the most captivating of Mr. Stephens's charms of manner and style." — 
Boston Herald, 

The Road to Paris. (Sixteenth Thousand.) By Robert 
Nkilson Stephens. 

Author of " An Enemy to the King," « The Contmental Dra- 
goon,** etc. 

Illustrated by H. C. Edwards. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 506 pages . . . $1.50 

" Vivid and picturesque in style, well conceived and full of action, the novel is 
absorbing from cover to corcr." — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

"In the line of historical romance, few books of the season will equal Rabert 
Neilson Stephens's ' The Road to Paris.' " -> Cineifmaii TimeeSimr, 
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A Qentleman Player. (Tkiny-fifth Thousand.) his 

Adventures on a Secret Mission for Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Robert Neilson Stephens. 

Author of "An Enemy to the King," "The Continental Dra- 
goon," "The Road to Paris," etc. 

Olnstrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

Library i2mo, doth decorative, 450 pages . . . $1*50 

** A thrilUog historical romanoe. ... It U a well-told tale of mingled romance 
and history, and the reader throughout unconsciously joins in the flight and thrills 
with the excitement of the dangers and adventures that befall the fugitives." — 
Chicago Tribmu. 

" * A Gentleman Player ' is well conceived and well told." — BoiUmJom^ial, 



Rose & Charlitte. (Eighth Thousand,) An Acadien 

Romance. By Marshall Saunders. 

Author of " Beautiful Joe," etc. 

Illustrated by H. De M. Young. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 500 pages • . • $1*50 

* A very fine novel we unhesitatinglv pronounce it ; . . one of the books that 
stamp themselves at once upon the imagmation and remain imbedded in the memory 
long after the oovera are closed." ^ Library Worldt BottoH* 



Deficient Saints, a tale of Maine. By Marshall 

Saunders. 

Author of " Rose \ Charlitte," " Beautiful Joe," etc. 

Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 

Library lamo, cloth decorative, 400 pages • • (1-50 

" The tale is altogether delightful ; it is vitally charming and ezpresiea a quiet 
power ttiat sparkles wiUk all sorts of versatile beauty.** — Bifston Idear* 



Her Sailor, a novel. By Marshall Saunders. 
Author of " Rose i Charlitte," '* Beautiful Joe," etc. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 325 pages $1*25 

A story of modem life of great charm and pathos, dealing with 
the love affairs of an American girl and a naval officer. 

" A love story, refreshing and sweet."— Utica Htrald, 

** The wayward petulance of the maiden, ^o half-resents the matternof-^oune 
wooing and wedding, her graceful coquetry, and final capitulation are prettily told, 
making a fine character sketch and an entertaining story." — BpoktelUr, Chicago, 
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Pretty MichftL a romance of Hungary. By Maurus 

JOKAI. 

Author of « Black Diamonds." « The Green Book," " Midst the 
Wild Carpathians/' etc. 

Authorized translation by R. Nisbet Bain. 

Illustrated with a photogravure frontispiece of the great Mag- 
yar writer. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages . . . I1.50 



" It U at once a spirited tale of ' border chivalry/ a charming love story full of 
genuine poetry, and a graphic ^cture of life in a country and at a period both equally 
new to English readers." — Literary Worlds London, 



Midst the Wild Carpatliians. By maurus 

JOKAI. 

Author of " Black Diamonds/' •* The Lion of Janina," etc. 

Authorized translation by R. Nisbet Bain. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . I1.25 

" The story is absorbingly interesting and dirolays all the virility of Jokai's 
powers, his genius of description, Us keenness otcharacterisition, his snbUety of 
numor, and his consummate art in the progression of the novel from one apparent 
climax to another.'* — Chicago Evening Pott, 

In Kings' Houses, a romance of the rugn of 

QuxBN Annx. By Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Author of •« A Cathedral Hlgrimage,'' etc 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill 
Library i2nio» cloth decorative, 400 pages • . . $1.50 

" We close the book wi& a wish that the author may write more romances of tlic 
history of England which she knows so well.** — Bookman, Now York, 

'*A fine stronj; story wliich is a relief to come upon. Related with charming, 
simple art.** — Philadolpkia Public Lodger, 

Omar the Tentmaker. a romance of old 

Persia. By Nathan Haskell Dole. 

Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 

Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . $i>50 

'*The story itself is beautiful and it is beautifully written. It possesses the true 
rngMX of romance, and is almost poetical in form. The auUkor has undoubtedly been 
insiAred t^ his admiration for the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam to write this story of 
which Omar is the hero." — Troy Timee. 

* Mr. Dole has built a delightful romance.'' — Chicago Chronicle, 

* It is a strong and vividly written story, full of the life and spirit o< toaianoe.''^ 
Nom Orleane Picayune. 
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iVlflndCrS* a tale or Paris. By Elwyn Barron. 

Library I2m0p cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages 1 1.50 

" Bright descriptions of student life in Paris, sympathetic views of human frailty, 
and a dash of dramatic force, combine to form an attractive story. The book contains 
some very strong scenes, plenty of life and color, and a pleasant tinge of humor. 
... It mu grip, picturesqueness, and vivacity." — The Speaker, London. 

"A study of deep human interest, in whidi pathos and humor both play their 
parts. The descriptions of life in the Quartier Latin are distinguished for their 
tres^ess and livelmess.'* — St, James GoMette, L ondon . 

" A romance sweet as violets." — Town Topics, New York. 

In Old New York, a romance. By Wilson Bar- 
rett, author of " The Sign of the Cross," etc., and Elwyn 
Barron, author of " Manders.** 
library i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 350 pages I1.50 

" A novel of great interest and vigor. ^^-PkUadetpkia Inquirer. 

** ' In Old New York ' is worthy of its distinguished authors." — Chicago Times- 
Herald. 

" Intensely interesting. If has an historical flavor that gives it a substantial value.' ' 
— Boston Gloie. 



The Qolden Dog. a romance of Quebec. By 

William Kirby. 

New authorized edition. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 620 pages . . . ^1.25 

" A powerful romance of love, intrigue, and adventure in the time of Louis XV. 
and Mme. de Pompadour, when the French colonies were making their great 
struggle to retain for an ungrateful court the fairest jewels in the colonial diadem of 
France." — New York Herald. 



The Knight of King's Guard, a romance of 

THE Days of the Black Prince. By Ewan Martin. 
Illustrated by Gilbert James. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . • . . |i-5o 

An exceedingly well written romance, dealing with the romantic 
period chronicled so admirably by Froissart. The scene is laid at a 
border castle between England and Scotland, the city of London, 
and on the French battle-fields of Cressy and Poitiers. Edward the 
Third, Queen Philippa, the Black Prince, Bertrand du Guesclin, are 
all historical' characters, accurate reproductions of which give life 
and vitality to the romance. The character of the hero is especially 
well drawn. 
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The Making of a Saint. By w. somerset 

Maugham. 
Illustrated by Gilbert James. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . . li.SO 

''An exceedingly strone story of original motive and design. . . . The scenes are 
'imbued with a spirit of frankness . . . and in addition there is a strong dramatic 
fiAvm.^^ Philadelphia Press, 

" A sprightly tale abounding in adventures, and redol^t of the spirit of mediaeval 
ItsHy.** — BrcffklyH Times. 

Friendship and Folly, a novel. By maria 

Louise Pool. 
Author of " DaUy," « A Redbridge Neighborhood," « In a Dike 

Shanty," etc. 

Illustrated by J. W. JCennedy. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . Ii*25 

"The author handles her elements with skilful fingers — fingers that feel their 

ay most truthfully among the actual emotions and occurrences of nineteenth 

century romance. Hers is a frank, sensitive touch, and the result is both complete 



way most truthfully among the actual emotions and occurrences of nineteenth 
century romance. Hers is a frank, se: 
and full of interest." — Boston Ideas. 

** The story will rank with the best previous work of this ^yxiiior.** — Indianapolis 
News. 



The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore. 

A Farcical Novel. By Hal Godfrey. 

Illustrated by Etheldred B. Barry. 

Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . 1 1.2 5 

" Afendful, laughable tale of two maiden sisters of uncertadn age who are induced, 
by their natunil longing for a return to youth and its blessings, to pay a large sum 
for a mystical water which possesses the value of setting backwards 'the hamds of 
time. No more delightfully fresh and original book has appeared since 'Vice 
Versa' charmed an amused world. It is well written, drawn to the life, and full of 
the most enjoyable Yivtmox.** — Bosion Beacon. 



The Paths of the Prudent. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Author of " When Charles I. Was King/* " Mistress Spitfire/* etc. 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . Ii.50 

" The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and characters 
are handled with rare z\n!ixXj.^ — Scotsman. 

"Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great ^Moan.^ -^ Pmil MM 
Gamtte. 

'. '* An excellently well told story, and the reader's interest is perfectly sustained to 
ih/t very tnd J* ^ Punch. 
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Cross Trails. By viciw waite. 

Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 

Library iimo, doth decorative, 450 pages . )i'5o 

* A Spaokh- American novel of unusual interest, a brilliant, dashing, and stirrini; 
•tory, leemlBf with liumanitv and life. Mr. Waite is to be congnttuuted upon Uie 
•Ifength frith wliich he has turawn his characters." — Sam FrtmctMc* Chr^mdt. 

" Every page is enthrallinK.** — Academy. 

* Pnll of strength and naihtf**—AtJUiuemm. 

* The book is exceedingly powerful.** — GUugcw Herald. 
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the Dancer. By James Blythe Patton. 
Illustrated by Horace Van Rinth. 
Library lamo, cloth decorative, 350 pages . . $1*50 

" A novel of Modem India. . . . The fortunes of the heroine, an Indian nautch- 
girl, are told with a visor, pathos, and a wealth of poetic sympathy Uiit makes the 
Dook aidmirable from first to last.** — Detroit Free Press. 

** A remarkable \iOo)Ly — Bookman. 

" Powerful and fascinating.'* — PaU MaU GoMetie, 

"A vivid pktuie of Indian Mit.**— Academy ^ Lond&t^ 



Drives and Puts* a book of golf stories. By 

Walter Camp and Lilian Brooks. 
Small i2mo, cloth decorative, illustrated, 250 pages . $1*25 

** It will be heartily relished by all readers, whether golfers or lasA^ ^Boston 
tdteu. 

** Decidedly the best golf stories I have read.** — MUwaukee Jow^uU. 

J entertaining and interesting in every page, and is gotten oat with 
* I in bookmsDdng.** — Ol£d^^«Aird^ 



Via LfUCiS* By Kassa^^dra Vivaria. 
With portrait of the author. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 480 pages . . . f 1.50 

"'Via Lucis* is— we say it unhesitatingly -> a striking and faitefwthig pradno- 
tion." — London Atkeneeum. 

" Without doubt the most notable novel of the summer Is this strong iloiy of 
Italian life, so full of local color one can almost see the cool, shaded patios and the 
flame of the pomegranate blossom, and smell the perfume of the giApes growing on 
the hillsides. It is a story of deep and passionate heart interests, of fierce loves and 
fiercer hates, of undisdplmed natures tlutt work out their own bitter destiny of woe. 
There has hardly been a finer piece ci portraiture than that of the diild Araidna,— 
the child of a sicklv and unloved mother and a cruel and vindictive father, — )i itMfw 
bid, (^ueer, lonely flttle creature, who is left to grow up without love or training of 
any kmd." — New Orleans Picayune. 
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** To Arms I '* being somb passages feom the Early 
Life of Allan Olifhant, Chieurgeon, Written by 
Himself, and now set forth for the First Time. 
By Andrew Balfour. > 

Illustrated by F. W. Glover. 

Library i2ino, cloth decorative, 575 pages . . . $1*50 

" A tale of ' Bonnie Tweedside,' and St Dynans and Auld Reekie, ~ a fair picture 
of thei/cbuntry under misrule and usurpation and all kinds of vidasttudea. Allah Oli- 
phant is a great hero." — Chicago Ttmes-Herald. 

" A recital of thrilling interest, told with unflagging vigfiT/*—GMt. 

** An unusually excellent example of a semi-historic romance."— IF&rld. 

The River of Pearls ; or, the red spidk. a 

Chinese Romance. By RenA de Pont-Jest. 
With sixty illustrations from original drawings by Felix R^- 

gamey. 
Library lamo, cloth decorative, 300 pages . . . $1*50 

Close acquaintance with the manners and customs of the Chinese 
has enabled the author to write a story which is instructive as well 
as interesting. The book, as a whole, shows the writer to be pos- 
sessed of a strong descriptive faculty, as well as keen insight into 
the characters of the people of whom he is writing. . The plot is 
cleverly conceived and well worked out, and the story abounds with 
incidents of the most exciting and sensational character. Enjoy- 
ment of its perusal is increased by the powerful illustrations of Felix 
R^gamey. 

The book may be read with profit by any one who wishes to 
realise the actual condition of native life in China. 



Lally of the Brigade, a romance ov the iRisft 

Brigade in Francs during the Time op XjoxOs the 

Fourteenth. By L. McManus. 
Author of "The Silk of the Kine," "The Red Star," etc. 
Illustrated. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . . 41.25 

The scene of this romance is partly at the siege of Crimona (held 
by the troops of Louis XIV.) by the Austrian forces under Prince 
Eugene. During the siege the famous Irish Brigade renders valiant 
service, and the hero — a dashing young Irishman — is in the thick 
of the fighting. He is also able to give efficient service in unravel- 
ling a political intrigue, in which the love affairs of the hero and the 
heroine are interwoven. 
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Frivoli'tiCS* especially addressed to those who are 
Tired of being Serious. By Richard Marsh. 
Author of " Tom Ossington's Ghost," etc 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 340 pages . . .. J^i*5o 

A dozen stories in an entirely new vein for Mr. Marsh. The 
humor is irresistible, and carries the reader on breathlessly from one 
laugh to another. The style, though appealing to a totally different 
side of complex human nature, is as strong and effective as the 
author's intense and dramatic work in " Tom Ossington's Ghost.** 



Sons of Adversity, a romance of queen Eliza- 
beth's Time. By L. Cope Corn ford. 
Author of " Captain Jacobus," etc. 
Illustrated by J. W. Kennedy. 
Library 1 2mo, cloth decorative, 325 pages . . $1.25 

" a tale of adventure on la&d and sea at the time when Protestant England and 
Catholic Spain were stnusling for naval supremacv. Spanish conspiracies against 
the peace of good Queen £«ss, a vivid description of the raise of the Spanish siege of 
Leyden by the combined Dutch and English forces, sea fights, the recovery of stolen 
treasure, are all skilfuUy woven elements in a plot of unusual strength." — PiUdmrg 
BtdUtin, 

The Count of Nideck. from the prench of 

Erckmann-Chatrian, Translated and Adapted by 

Ralph Browning Fiske. 
Illustrated by Victor A. Searles. 
Library i2mo, cloth decorative, 375 pages . . . III. 25 

" ' The Count of Nideck,' adapted from the French of Erckraann-Chatrian by 
Ralph Browning Fiske, is a most interesting tale, simply told, and moving with 
(firect force to the end in. view." — Mimuapoiu Times. 

" Rapid in movement, it abounds in dramatic incident, furnishes graphic descrip- 
tions of the locality, and is enlivened with a very pretty love story." — Troy Buelget, 



Muriclla, ; or, Le Selve. By Ouida. 
Illustrated by M. B. Prendergast. 
library lamo, cloth decorative, 250 pages . . II1.25 

"Ouida's literary style is almost perfect in ' Muriella.'" — CA*i?<v-^ Timt*- 
Herald. 

"'Muriella' is an admbable example of the author's best yrmk.." -^ Broekfyn 
Times. 

" It dwells in the memory, and bears the dramatic force, tragic interest, and 
sldlfulness of treatment that mark the work of Ouida when at ker best." — PUisim'g 
BnOetin, 
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